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Government Acts 


Against Violators | 


Of Its Mandates 


Jail Threat for Misuse of the 
Blue Eagle Is Made; An 
Enforcement . Agency 
May Be Created 


Court Test of Law 
Believed Imminent 


States Warned Not to Exceed 
Oil Quotas: Control Taken 
Over Expansion in the 
Textile Industry 
The Federal Government, for the first 
time, is starting to bare the teeth of the 
National Recovery Act 
President Roosevelt's executive order 
and General Hugh Johnson's regulations 
jssued under its authority, providing 
penalties for the misuse of the “Blue 
Eagle”. was just one in a series of moves 
in the past week that indicated a changed 

direction in policy 

This move was followed by a statement 
of Senator Robert Wagner, chairman of 
the National Labor Board. that any 
group which flouts the decisions of the 
Labor Board may be placed under a code, 
then placed under a license and sent to 
jail if the license is violated 

Labor Groups Included 


Donald Richberg. general counsel for 
the Recovery Administration, warned 
labor leaders that organized workers 


were subject to the same control as other 
groups 

General Johnson approved orders limit- 
ing the installation of additional produc- 
the textile industry, 


tive machinery in 

except upon issuance of a certificate by 

the administrator of the Recovery Act 
Secretary Ickes. administrator under 


the oil code, threatened to stop the inter- 
state shipment of oil from States failing 
to limit their oil production as ordered by 
his department. Control of refining also 
was planned 

Offenses Against Eagle 

These steps followed a meeting of the 
President's super-cabinet, and suggested 
a decision to go ahead along the lines of 
National pianning. 

Power to proceed against employers 
displaying the NRA “Blue Eagle” and 
violating its provisions at the same time, 
was granted General Johnson after an 
avalanche of complaints. Hundreds of 
charges that employers were fiving the 
recovery administration colors but not 
complying with its requirements, poured 
into the offices here each day 

New York City alone reported 13,000 
complaints, 500 of them serious enough to 
the compliance board. 


warrant action by 

The whole Blue Eagle structure, which 
grew around the President's Re-employ- 
ment Agreement—an emergency measure 


was reported as shaken 
Jail, Fine or Both 
meet that situation, 
issued an executive 
claiming that “no one shall falsely 
represent himself to be discharging the 
obligations or complying with the provi- 
sions of the President's Re-employment 
of Fair 


President 
order pro- 


To 
Roosevelt 


Agreement or of any Code 
Competition.” The order added that “no 
one shall display or use any emblem or 


insignia or any reproduction of any em- 
blem or insignia of the National Recovery 
Administration” contrary to the regula- 
tions isuesd by Administrator Johnson 
Penalties for violation of the regulations 
issued under the order would be punish- 
able by a fine of $500 or imprisonment for 
six months or both 
This act, leading to enforcement of code 
provisions that had gone unenforced ex- 
cept as public opinion or strikes brought 
pressure to bear, is interpreted in Govern- 
ment quarters as indicating an early test 
of the Recovery Law's constitutionality 
If it proceeds under the law, the Gov- 
ernment will have to institute criminal 
proceedings. The defendant then will be 
in a position to bring a test of the law 
Still unused is the power of the Presi- 
dent to place industry under license and 
then to compel enforcement of code pro- 
visions by threat to revoke the license to 
do business The Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration has been calling into 
play this power of the law, but until now 
the National Recovery Administration 
has been avoiding its use as it has the 


{Continued on Page ¢, Column 7.| 





Servants Also Want 
|__Increase in Pay — 





Domestics Demanding Share in 
Upswing: Spurn Seales of 
Recent Years 
Ce 





Women and girls in domestic service are 
demanding higher wages as a result of the 
increased of pay which have been 
brought about through NRA codes for fe- 
male workers in industry 

A survey has just been completed in 
Pennsylvania by A. W. Motley. director of 
who 


rates 


the State Bureau of Employment 
found that girls and women are no longe1 
willing to accept domestic service at the 
substandard which have prevailed during 
the last three years 

The fact that wages in industry have 
been increased under the various codes 
and that girls in restaurants and stores 


are being paid on a higher scale has made 
it necessary in many cases for the house- 
1e wages she has been 





wife to increase U 
Paving to domestic help 

Mr. Motley pointed out that since do-’ 
mestic servic compares in numbers em- 
ployed with the larger Pennsylvania in- 
dustries. any widespread increase in the 
wares paid: to domestic help will mate- 
rially add to the general purchasing 
powe: 


Surplus Deer on Government 


| Mule deer, however, are suitable only 
| regions west of the Mississippi River 


}elk may 
| not 


| stuffs and cotton 





PUBLIC OFFERED 
BUFFALO AND ELK 


Wild Life Preserves Also 
To Be Disvosed Of 





Ts GOVERNMENT is offering to the 

public an opporiunity to secure 4 
limited amount of buffalo and elk meat 
“on the hoof"; or some of these animals 
and a few whitetailed and mule dee: 
may obtained for other purposes 
for 





be 


The Bureau of Biological Survey of the 
Department of Agriculture has called for 
bids on 170 surplus animals on big-game 
preserves administered by the Bureau in 
Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota and 
South Dakota. 

Animals less two years of age 
will be sold only for breeding and exhibi- 
tion, but some of the older buffalo and 
be disposed of for meat. Those 
sold under the Bureau's invitation 
can be obtained, at cost of handling and 
transportation, by State or municipal 
parks. zoos, or game preserves making 
special arrangements with the Survey. 

Surpluses on the big-game preserves 
the Bureau explains, are disposed of 
annually to prevent overgrazing of the 
ranges Under protection the animals 
have increased in numbers and some 
must therefore be disposed of. because 
overgrazing. if not avoided. would result 
in malnutrition and suffering among th 
animals 


than 


Process Tax Program 

To Raise Half Billion 
Is Nearing Completion 
Foodstuffs “al Came Are 
To Finance Increase in 
Farm Probable 
Effect on the Consumer 


Income; 


The 
which 


hew processing tax system—by 
city people finance a program of 
higher farm prices—is nearing completion. 

Announcement Oct. 17 by Henry Wal- 
lace, Secretary of Agriculture, of detailed 
plans for taxes on corn and hogs. left only 
milk and its products unattended to. 
Study is being‘given to a tax on butterfat 
to round out the program 

Under processing taxes either in effect 
or soon to be imposed, the Nation's food- 
are to provide a tax 


revenue of about $500.000,000 a vear. 
How Funds Will Be Used 
This revenue, and revenue to be derived 
from “competitive ol compensatory” 


taxes on products that compete with those 
already taxed, will be utilized io pay 
bonuses to farmers for reducing their pro- 
duction of farm commodities, and will be 
used to buy up surplus farm products for 
distribution to the unemployed 

The objective is to balance supply and 
demand for basic farm commodities and in 
that way to bring agricultural prices back 
to the relative parity with city prices that 
they bore during the period from 1904 to 
1914. Figures prepared by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics indicate that a 46 
per cent rise is needed in farm prices 
while city prices remain stationary, if this 
is to be accomplished 

Anticipated Yields 

Following are the processing taxes now 
imposed or about to be imposed, and their 
estimated vields 


For wheat a 30-cent a bushel tax to 
vield $138,000,000 

For cotton a 4.2-cent a poumd tax to 
yield $110,000.000. 

For tobacco an average 4-cent a pound 
tax to vield $10,000,000 


prices, 
concern 


For corn a 30-cent a bushel tax to yield 
$35 .000,000 
For hogs a tax gradulally increased from 





Data Now Being Collected 


and business enterprises, as well as min- 


Farmers’ Revolt Forces Price-fixing 
As Their Resentment to NRA Grows 


Government Credit Used to Support 


Receipts Are Not Keeping Pace With Rising City Prices 


Markets---Farm Areas Complain Their 











HE SUDDEN revolt of farmers in the Middle 
T West and South has forced the use of Gov- 
ernment credit to fix minimum prices—a step that 
officials previously had sought to avoid. 

Direct loans on crops, involving possibly hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, have revived parts of 
the old Farm Board experiment in stabilizing of 
prices. As during that experiment, the Govern- 
ment has reappeared as a purchaser in the open 
grain and cotton markets. 

The Federal Government had expected that 
Henry Morgenthau Jr., with his $2,000,000,000 of 
credit for refinancing distressed farm debtors with 
their mortgage burden, and Secretary Wallace with 
his plans for paying bounties to farmers for cut- 
ting down their production, would pacify the rural 
regions until prices could rise sharply. 

But the farmers decided they could not wait. 
They are having to pay higher prices for the 
kerosene that goes into their tractors, higher prices 
for the gasoline for trucks, higher prices for 
clothes to send children to school, higher prices 
for overalls and higher prices for machinery. 

This produced resentment against the National 
Recovery Administration and its Blue Eagle— 
which farmers and small-town people took to mean 
higher living costs—and suddenly this resentment 
burst into the open. _ 

The First Breach. When Governor William 
Langer, of North Dakota, referred to the farmer 
as “the forgotten man of the NRA,” he loosed 
a wave of emotion throughout the Middle Western 
farm belt. He ordered an embargo on wheat ship- 
ments from his State to draw attention to farm 
troubles. : 

Almost immediately, Governor Charles Bryan, of 
Nebraska, jumped into the fray with a description 
of the farmer as a man whose economic throat was 
being cut from both ears—with prices of the things 
he buys rising and prices of the things he sells 
going down. Inflation of the currency was his sug- 
gestion for stopping the process. 

Then Milo Reno and his National Farm Heliday 
Association came out with orders for farm 
strike, to start Oct. 21, in six States. This would 
be a buying and selling strike of the type that has 
been attended by violence in the past. Currency 
inflation and price fixing are sought. 

The head of the National Recovery program in 
Nebraska has resigned, saying he was out of 
sympathy with the way the NRA was working. 
Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, wired Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, asserting that the farm troubles 
were not exaggerated. He asked for $1,500,000,000 
worth of currency inflation. 


Governor Floyd Olson, of Minnesota, referred to 
developments as the start of “an inevitable re- 
bellion.” 

Back of the Troubles. The real trouble, as viewed 
by officials, is that farm prices have been going 
down recently, in the face of efforts of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration to raise them 
by controlling and cutting down production, while 
prices of the things the farmer buys have been 
rising because of the NRA and its higher costs. 

Prices of many important farm commodities of 
late have been engaging in a nose dive. Wheat 
went tumbling down from a top of $1.24 last July 
to under 70 cents in this past week. Corn toppled 
from above 75 cents to under 40 cents. Cattle are 
selling about $2 a hundredweight under even the 
low prices of a year ago. 

As a result, the farmer, after he has been to 
market and sold his products, can buy, according 
to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, only 61 
per cent as much he could before the World 
War. City prices are now 17 per cent above pre- 
World War levels and farm prices are 29 per cent 
under those levels. To bring about a balance, 
farm prices would have to rise on the average 46 
per cent while city prices were standing still. 

This has caused a growth of antagonism in the 
country toward the NRA. Farmers are reported to 
feel that city workers and city industries got to- 
gether and obtained from Congress a license to 
put up prices, through minimum wages for workers 
and anti-trust law modifications for industry. The 
unorganized farmer thinks he has been left in 
the middle again. 

It is not hard for the observer to hear comment 
in the Department of Agriculture to the effect 
that things might have been better if the National 
Recovery Administration had gone a little more 
slowly with steps that have led to price raising on 
city products. 

The Struggling Storekeeper. Squeezed between 
the still low farm income and the higher costs of 
operating m2 94 the Blue Eagle, with its maximum 
work heurs end miniwum wage provisions, are the 
thousands of small-town merchants. 

Their cries have been reverberating in the halls 
of the Commerce Department Building, headquar- 
ters of the National Recovery Administration, and 
in the halls of the Department of Agriculture, 
home of the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion. 

What has happened to them is this: 

During the drive for inclusion of all business 
under the Blue Eagle emblem of the President's 

|\Continued 10 1.] 
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Maximum Salaries for Corporation Officials 


May Accompany Minimum Wages Set for Labor 


five years 


On the Amount of Money 


are expected by Oct 


officers during 


mum wages for workers in those enter- © 
Federal 


became matter for Presidential 
this past week. 


At the instance of President Roosevelt the 


It ordered 


mission or other payment, 
Replies to the questionnaire 


bonuses paid to corporation and banking 
the 
agencies to gathe: 
What the Senate did was this 
Federal 


during the past 


Further Control Over Use 
Of Capital May Be Next 


25. 


Executives Get Those who publicly expressed wonder Step to Be Taken 
over this move on the part of the Gov- : 
é . ernment. did not recall that on last May 
c ? s es for nagers of ~ which loans or adv: > é e ' 
yy Azo amiaren tor BORe 29 the United States Senate, acting after | a ances had been made 
America’s largest industrial, banking jearing stories of large salaries and ?Y the Corporation 


It ordered the Federal Power Commis- 
Sion to prepare for it a schedule of salaries 
paid officers and directors of public utility 
corporations engaged in interstate power 
transmission 


depression, ordered 
information 


Reserve Board 


50 c s to $2 P x repare ¢ rans as si P race 7 
Me nen $2 per 100 pounds to raise Attorney General Cummings reported on ‘0 —s = a mit bw penreony ee And it ordered the Federal Trade Com- 
200,000 ‘ . é re S > Salary sc - ‘ 
Under consideration is a tax of about legislation to put a top limit on the = of Saaelere pe aad anaeamn of mission to prepare a schedule showing 
sll. a , : : country’s salary level. Use of the Gov- ee = ; ' payments to executive officers and di- 
ce 4 und o tter © raise $30.- be . . , eac “edera -eser ank . > last | * S ¢ 
a. nt a pound on butterfat to raise $30 ernment’s taxing power was suggested by on ._— reserve bank for the last rectors of each corporation engaged in 
000. ~ iey j e vears . 
: > t Attorney General to achieve that end interstate commerce, having a capitaliza- 
Rise Not Include the icon ‘dered : ™ — Pinance pitaliza 
When that tax is sealion only rice This development followed fast after on ordered the a See tion or having assets of more than 
ax is a ; rporat to trans schedule of sal- 
among seven basic commodities named ved President Roosevelt had commented on a Agi — . en Iban n a rts = $1,000,000 and the securities of which were 
“ - ail F * “salaries four or five times those of the S of cmicers an Cwts “listed on either the New York Stock E 
Congress as eligible for tax, will r salaries ~ = >  hanies . ey aii t DX= 
g t ] remain Nation's Chief Executive.” paiti by moving member banks of the Federal reserve, tO| change or the New York Curb Exchange 


ouiside the system. But rice growers and 


picture companies 


processors got together on a marketing = 
agreement that involved production con- Officials indicated that Congress might : 
trol and price fixing. so that they pre- | be asked to enact legislation extending : 
ferred not to have the tax applied to further the Government's control over : 
achieve the same objective. This mar- the way corporations use their capital. : 


keting agreement and license to make it 


Then during the past week. Officials of 


In This Issue 


The Trade Commission was the first 
to encounter opposition when it went into 
action to carry out the Senate order 

Some corporation executives have indi- 
cated that the information sought by the 
Trade Commission might not readily be 
forthcoming. There were suggestions that 











effective were ordered Oct. 13 corporations whose stock is listed on the he . . . 
Left out are cattle and poultry raisers. New York stock market and on the New W illiam F. Stevenson — eee be overstepping its au- 
They objected to inclusion with wheat, York curb market. expressed surprise at Chairman. Home Owners’ thers oe as" ! ae Tg <r 
- : > rem: the , é resi- 
cotton. corn, hogs, tobacco, milk and rice, a questionnaire they had just received Loan Corporation — ae Py et Spee 
when Congress was enacting the Agricul- fram the Federal Trade Commission. It nn : ; Z —_——————— 
‘Federal Aid to Owners of |Continued on Page 9, Column 3.J 


Adjustment Act 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 


tural 


Cot of Special Service by Stores 


Now a clamor is asked for 
tives and dfectors 
ary and indirectly as a bonus, fee, com- : 


the compensation paid eexcu- 
both directly as sal- 





+ 


Chairman of 





To the Consumer to Be Determined 


— OPERATION by retail stores of 
rest rooms. restaurants, and other. 
special services, as well as the delivery 
o{ small purchases and the return of 
goods. are among the trade practices to 
‘pe studied by a newly-created commit- 
tee selected by Gerard Swope. chairman 
of the Business Advisory and Planning 
of the Department of Com- 


new committee. to be known as 
“Committee on Untair Trade Practices 
in Production and Distribution.” will be 
headed by Lincoln Filene. of Boston, 
Mass.. who, said Mr. Swope. has long 
been identified with constructive efforts 
for furthering progress along these lines. 

The operation of a rest room, or the 
delivery of a spool of thread. for exam- 


ple. is not considered necessarily as an 
unfair trade practice. but it is pointed 
out that consumers should be made to 


understand that they must pay the costs 
of these services through higher prices , 


than it would be necessary to charge if 
such services were not rendered. 

Much attention has been given by the 
National Recovery Administration to 
provisions in codes of fair competition 


Walter J. Cummings 
Board 
Deposit Insurance Corporation 
“Providing Insurance for 
Bank Deposits” 


4... 


David E. Lilienthal 
General Counsel and Director 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
“Effect of Power Program on 
Utility Securities” 


Small Homes” 


>- 


Federal 


W HO are the 
United States? 

Rairy L. Hopkins. Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administrator has 
launched a survey to answer that ques- 
t:on. By answering it he hopes also to 
advance toward a solution of other 
problems. such uncmployment in- 


>: unemployed in the 


as 


for the elimination of unfair business : : 

practices between competitors; but the : 14 +e :' surance and specialized work relief 

unfair practices that occur between : a : A census will be taken of the unem-” 

buyer and seller have not heretofore : Henry G. Badger ployed who are on public relief rolls 
. More than 4,000,000 records scattered 


been covered, according to an announce- 
ment Oct. 17 by the Council of the ap- : 
pointment of the new committee F 
The second general meeting of the 
Council will be held in Washington Nov. 
1. and a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee will be held on the sarie date or 


Assistant 


Statistician 
Office of Education 


: “Aids for Colleges” 
: +<4__>- 


David Lawrence 


throughout the country will be scanned: 
information to be sent to Washington 
for tabulations will show age, sex, color 
and family composition of America’s 
unemployed 

No such census has ever been under+ 
taken, according to Mr. Hopkins. Un- 


the following day as ‘ 4 
In advising the Secretary of Com- : The High Cost z:; employment data assembled monthly by 
merce, Daniel C. Roper. of these meet- of Presidents =| the Relief Administration shows only 
= number of families on relief rolls 


ines, Mr. Swope listed the several com- 
mittees that have been organized, and 
expressed the hope that the work of 


Page 
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For Pages See Readers’ = | 
Summary on Page 12 : 


Pal * "oc csasdcadaiadanaiaasaauined ee ee 


- : the 
=| In September 
Gecline of 3 per 

=| 135 localities 
; 2 ! While he 


incidentally, it showed a 
cent in relief cases in 
made preparations to tabu- 


1 


Who Are Unemployed in United States? 
First Census of Idle on Relief Rolls: 


REVENUE ASPECTS|] : 
OF LEGAL LIQUOR Issues Involved 


Imports Are Barred: Demand | In Discussions of 
)f 80 Million Gallons for | e . 


MERICA will drink about 80,000,000 

gallons of liquor in the first year after 
repeal, about half of the record annual, 
consumption in pre-prohibition years. 

Dr. James M. Doran, Commissioner of 
Industrial Alcohol, in making this esti- | 
mate eclare that he believed consumption 
will suffer because there are fewer habitual 
drinkers than before 1919 

At the Treasury it was pointed out that 
with consumption at 80,000,000 gallons, 
the Federal tax rates would have to be at 
least $3 a gallon to supply $240,000,000 
the amount necessary to replace four 
taxes drafted into the National Industrial 
Recovery Act and scheduled to end au- 
tomatically after repeal 


Should Russia Honor Debts 
Repudiated and Consent 
To Refrain From 
Propaganda? 





Possible Methods 
Of Resuming Contact 


Exchange of Diplomatic Repres 


In the Treasury Department, however, sentation or Negotiation 
there is a movement to make the tax . ° pa 
higher, perhaps as high as the rate of Of Special Treaty of 
$6.40 a gallon reached during the war, in Commerce 


order to extract as much revenue as pos- 





Communistic propaganda in the United 
| States, repudiated Russian debts, cone- 
fiscated American property, and damages 
arising out of American intervention in 
Russia will all be discussed at the White 
House within a short perlod of time by 
| Franklin D. Roosevelt and Maxim M. 
Litvinoff, Russian Commissar for Fore 
eign Affairs 


° 


(Continued on Page 5, Column 23 
Loans to Closed Banks 
To Be First of Series 


. 
To Pay Off Deposits 

° between President Roosevelt and Mikhail 
— —_ Kalinin, President of the All Union Cen- 
. . * tral Executive Committee, which was 
Amount to Be Distributed to made public simultaneously at Washing- 

Rest on Loanable Value ton and Moscow on Friday, Oct. 20. 
of Assets; May Reach Bil- 


Controversial Questions 
Filled with dramatic possibilities. the 
lion, Says President 


announcement of these forthcoming con- 
versations between representatives of two 
nations with a combined total population 


Depositors in closed banks may 100k! of approximately 300,000,000 people has 
upon the billion dollars which the Recon-| stirred the imagination of the entire 
| world 


struction Finance Corporation is now try- 
ing to rush out to them at President | More than that, however, the announce- 
Roosevelt's direction as representing the | ment has fanned into mounting flames 
first in a probable series of Government | ‘Pe slowing embers of a controversial is- 
efforts to return money to them sue which has been the subject of count- 
Dean G. Acheson, Undersecretary of the | /@S5 debates in and out of official cirglg 
Treasury, who is a member of the com- |!" the United States for the past 16 y 
mittee in charge of the bank liquidation 


campaign, declares that there may be suc- | Two Schools of Thought . 

cessive reviews of closed banks and loans If, as a result of these conversatiafts: 

to them to pay off depositors in part. the present Administration decides to" 
Agrecing that there will be pressure answer the question in the affirmat : 


upon the Government to do this, Under-| it will be flying in the face of coun 


secretary Achoyon vointed out that, in| resolutions passed by such organizaffens 
event eof a poomesive natiédnal recovery, | as the American Federation of Labor 
assets in closed banks will increase in | the American Legion, the Daughters of 
value. Such increases would provide &| the American Revolution, and many other 


widening basis for additional Government | patriotic and religious groups 
loans to the banks for the benefit of de-| If however, the present ‘Administra- 
positors, he said. | tion finally decides to pursue the course 
Partial Return of Depositors of non-recognition which the American 
Depositors in closed banks are warned | Government has pursued since the ad- 
by the Undersecretary and members of the} vent of the Soviet regime, it will be fiy- 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, how- ing in the face of the opinions of many 
ever, against expecting a 100 per cent re-/ leaders in the field of business. of 
turn for their money In most of the | Western agrarian leaders, and of hun- 
closed banks assets and capital have been dreds of authorities in the field of inter- 


so far impaired as to prevent any such] national law. 

outcome Statistics compiled by the Comp- | What is back of this controversy? 

troller of the Currency show that the aver- What are some of the problems that M. 

age closed national bank pays only 87} Litvinoff and President Roosevelt will 

cents on the dollar |explore in their conversations with one 
Coupled with the launching of aid to} another? 

depositors during the past week has been | . ae 

the first stage of another R.F.C. plan to| Test for Recognition 

aid industries. Banks of the New York A quick review of the events of the 

Clearing House Association adopted a! Past sixteen years which have a direct 

resolution approving the sale of capital] bearing on Russian-American relations 

stock to the Corporation | provides the answer to both of these 


questions 
| First of all, however, what test does the 
United States apply in dec iding whether 
or not % is ‘going to recognize a new 
Government? 

Up to the beginning of the Wilson Ad- 
ministration, the United States had al- 


Sale of Debentures 
This program has been urged by the 
Corporation and President Roosevelt as a 
means making Government funds 
available to industry through the banks 
Seven large New York banks already have 


of 


agreed to turn over stock in return for 

Government cash. The Clearing House | “YS applied the same test that other 
estimated that $200.000.000 worth og | Battom were agcustomed to applying; 
capital debentures might be sold to namely, the test of whether the new 


e 
th | Ge vernment could maintain itself against 
| Substantial resistance to its authority 
and whether fi snowed itself willing and 
able to fulfill its iniernational obliga- 
tions 

President Wilson, however, adopted the 


Government by New York banks 

Meanwhile, work is being pushed to ac- 
complish the first Government-aided dis- 
tribution of funds to closed bank deposi- 
tors. Speed and a more liberal appraisal 
of the assets in closed banks to determine | 
whether they justify new loans are the 
aims of the Deposit Liquidation Division 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 





set up by the President, Oct. 14, within |{ 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation | . e 
Members of Liquidation Board Subsidy for Children 
The Board appointed by the President 
to direct this division and to correlat¢ Of F h W k 
its work with other fiscal activities con- , renc or men 
sists of C. B Merriam, head of the aasen ne 
board, a director of the R. F. C.; Jesse H.| . 
Jones. chairman of the Board of the Re-| Each Dependent Minor Is 
construction Finance Corporation; Dean | Charge At Sliding Seale on 
G. Acheson, Undersecretary of the Treas- | E l ee P. TT 
ury; Lew W. Douglas. Director of the! smployers ay Ro 
Budget; J. F. T. O'Connor, Comptrolle: or elaginebai 
of the Currency; Walter J. Cummings French workmen, since Oct. 1, are re- 
eS |ceiving family subsidies based upon the 
[Continued on Page 11. Column 2.) number of dependent children in the 
. family 
The American Embassy at Paris, in a 
report made public, Oct. 17. by the De- 
partment of Commerce. explains that by 
{the provisions of this measure a work- 


man's dependent child becomes a charge 
on the pay roll of the employe: 
Throughout France appropriate offices 
|are being established through which em- 
ployers will make their compulsory con- 


late the unemployed of the country, | tributions. The fund will make distribu- 
Admini rator Hopkins also pushed /tion te the workman according to the 
ahead on the work started a few weeks | number of his dependent children up to 


ago ol fceding the unemployed with ag- 16 years of age 


ricultural surpluses which are now de- At the outset the law is to apply to cer- 
pressing farm prices. tain key industries only—notably mining, 
This work was broadened during the | the metal trade. textiles. chemicals and 
week by inclusion of plans to buy for dyestuffs, electrical equipment. and bui!d- 
distribution to the unemployed “a sub- ing. The intention is. apparently. to exe 
stantial quantity” of beef. Plans for tend the measure to all industries and 
buying wheat, pork, and butter had | trades on Jan. 1 next, according to the 
already been laid, and buying of butter | report 
actually got under way at the rate of The scale of subsidies which the work- 


9,000,000 pounds a month 

Purchases of commodities are being 
carried out through the Surplus Relief 
Corporation, which Mr. Hopkins also 
heads. Money for the buying has been 
allocated up to $10,000,000 out of the 
Treasury from relief appropriations and 
proceeds under the special processing 
taxes 

Distribution of the commodities to the 
unemployed will be assisted by regular 


men will receive. as fixed by decree, varies 
| according to the department Generally 
speaking, it begins with 30 francs a month 
| for the first child and increases for each 
additional child without maximum limita- 
| tion 

The father of four children, for exam- 
ple, will receive 150-200 francs a month. 
Rates for additional children range from 
20 to 120 francs a month 

It-is estimated that an average of 2.5 
per cent to 3 per cent will be added to prese 
ent pay rolls as a result of this measure, 
i 
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Compromise 
For Price Fixing 
In Retailing Code 


Sales Below Wholesale Cost 
Would Be _ Prohibited; 
NRA Watches Develop- 


ments in Farm Situation 


The attitude of President Roosevelt to- 
ward the “price control” or “price fixing” 
provisions of the proposed code for retail 
stores had not been made known Oct. 21 

Donald Richberg, counsel fox 
the Recovery Administration, the 
President Oct. 20 the com- 
promise worked out by officials of the Re- 
covery Administration and of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration. Whether 
this was satisfactory was not announced 

Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and Hugh Johnson, administrator of 
the Recovery Act, had agreed that they 
could approve a provision in the code 
that would prohibit sales by retailers « 
lower than wholesale cost. This did no’ 
involve any “mark-up” above wholesale 
cost—a provision that was objected to b 
the Consumers Advisory Board and thr 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 

Farm Revolt Watched 

The NRA during the week kept an 
intense watch on the farm revolt in the 
Middle West, but no statement of its at- 
titude was made. Officials of the Ad- 
ministration sought by telegram to induce 
Keith Neville, chairman of the NRA 
organization in Nebraska, to withdraw his 
resignation 

There were no further reports of action 
by the Recovery Administration against 
violators of code provisions. Four Blue 
Eagles have been taken away from store- 
keepers who were charged with misrepre- 
sentIng compliance with the _ require- 
ments of the re-employment agreement, 
and in three of these cases petitions 
have been made for its recovery. 

As yet, General Johnson has not used 
the powers conferred upon him by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to proceed with criminal 
action against persons displaying the 
Blue Eagle emblem and \not complying 
with its provisions. 

Employment Gains 

Officials were pointing with pride to the 
September report of employment made by 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor. This 
showed more than 620,000 workers getting 
back jobs. It was the sixth consecutive 
month of gain and brought to 2,700,000 
the estimated gain in workers, with weekly 


general 
saw 


to present 


pay rolls estimated to be up $64,000,000. | 


Pay rolls are now at the October, 1931, 
level with employment back to the level 
of April of that year. 

Plans are being made to broadcast to 
the country these and other achievements 


of the NRA. The broadcasters would be | 
Cabinet, | 


members * of the President's 
speaking on the different phases of that 
movement. 

This would be designed to realign the 
sentiment of the country behind the re- 
covery program, following the reaction 
that is admitted by recovery officials, to 
have developed of late. 

Officials pointed to the. reports of 
progress under the cotton code, made to 
the annual convention of the Cotton 
Textile Institute, as evidence of what 
their program can accomplish. Sharply 
increased employment and a 100 per cent 
gain in pay rolls, coupled with elimina- 


tion of child labor, limitation of machine | 
hours and regulated production, were de- ; 


scribed. 
A Permanent Setup 

With more and more industries going 
under individual codes, some study is 
being given to the permanent organiza- 
tion of the NRA. There is talk of a 
super-council to be made up of special- 
ists who will do actual long-range plan- 
ning for industry and will have power to 
guide the country’s varied enterprises 
along lines that would be expected 
make depressions and booms less severe. 


General Johnson and Counsel Richberg | 


still are struggling with the problem of a 
code for ‘captive coal mines”, the mines 
owned and operated by sieel companies 
for their own use. Labor trouble still is 
affecting operations in this field. 
Generally, however, the labor situation 
was reported as more quiet, giving oi- 
ficials more time to study other situations. 


What the Buyer Pays 
For Retail Services 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
these committees will prove to be a valu- 
able contribution to the general recovery 
program. 

Mr. Filene stated that the work of the 
new committee at first probably will be 
confined largely to those unfair practices 
that occur between buyer and seller. He 
pointed out that the cost of such practices 
not only constitutes a disturbing influence 
in industry, but is ultimately passed on to 
the consumer, or reflected in lower wages 
for labor. 

“Both of these consequences,” he said, 
“are equally unfortunate, and the public 
should be vitally interested in securing 
relief from this burden which they are 
bearing, whether they realize it or not. 


“While the country knows of the exist-| 


ence of unfair trade practices, it has not 
the least conception of how serious the 
problem is and to what extent these prac- 
tices appear in the guise of more or less 
established business customs, which busi- 
ness ‘tself has, in some cases, come to re- 
gard as more or less necessary. 

“Many of these trade practices have 
been able to exist because of a superficial 


appeal to the consumers based on appar- | 


ent economy, but which, in reality, impose 
a heavy and unnecessary burden on the 
business structure and ultimately add to 
rather than reduce the business expense 
eof serving the public. 

“Business men throughout the country 
are today faced with an opportunity of 
beginning, once and for all, a process of 
house-cleaning which over the years will 
most certainly make for more profitable 
business, more stable business, and more 
social stability. 

“In ‘he pasi the great wastes from un- 
fair trade practices have resulted in lower 
wages, higher prices to the public, and 
losses which business had to absorb from 
its profits. The future, as we see it to- 
day, will demand higher wages to em- 
ployes, fair prices to the public, and fair 
profits to business men. 

“To secure this end we must bend our 
energies to the task of cutting out the 
stupid and stupendous waste which Kas 
levied a heavy toll on labor, capital, and 
the public. This can be done by Ameri- 
can business men when they will tackle 
the problem in the same spirit of energy 
and determination which is making the 
NRA program a success to date.” 
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OVERTURES 
president of the Russian Soviet government to 
sent a representative to Washington to discuss with 


cepted and the Russian foreign minister, M. Litvinof 


This news, made public at the White House on Oct. 


velopment, having a bearing not only on our foreign 
relations but also on our national recovery program 
because of the possibilities of 


invitation 
formal recognition of the Soviet government. 


versations between the President and the Russian 
emissary, or if a settlement results from them. 


ganda in the United States, war debts to the United 
States contracted by the preceding government in 
Russia, and the confiscation of property of American 


them are estimated at about $350,000,Q00 and the 
claims of American citizens at about $440,000,000, a 
total of more than three quarters of a billion dollars. 
Russia has certain counter claims against us but they 


* * 
HAT WE EXPECT O 
ernment does not ex 


It also expects the Soviet government to stop the 


the Third Internationale, the Communist organiza- 
tion with which the Soviet is connected. 
Russia needs American products and we have sur- 


would be extended by the Reconstruction Finance 


trade which we need to justify recent wage increases. 
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INFORMATION DERIVED FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES 


The prices of farm products have continued to go 
down recently in spite of efforts of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration to raise them by con- 
trolling and reducing production. 
the prices of the things the farmer has to buy have 
been rising because of the NRA and its higher costs. 

The first sign of open revolt appeared early in the 
week when Governor Langer of North Dakota ordered 
an embargo on wheat shipments from his State to 
call attention to the farmer’s plight. 
followed by a demand from Governor Bryan of Ne- 
braska, that the Government inflate the currency im- 
mediately to save the farmer from destruction. 
the same time the National Recovery Administrator 
for Nebraska resigned, saying he was not in sympthy 
Another Ne- 
braskan, a man of national fame, Senator George 
Norris, telegraphed the President that the farmer’s 
troubles were not being exaggerated and also sug- 
guested currency inflation. 
Holiday Association, sent out 
orders for a strike of farmers in six States. 

These developments caused much concern in Wash- 
ington but there was no indication that any change 
in Government policy was contemplated because of 
In fact, it was stated authoritatively that no 
change in policy is contemplated. That policy, as has 
been stated repeatedly by Administration spokesmen, 
is to establish a balance between agricultural com- 


At the sa 


way the NRA was working. 


Then Milo Reno, 


ional Farm 


and industrial products which 


raising the prices of the former more than the latter 
because prices of farm products are so far out of 
This could be achieved eventually by reducing 
production, which is part of the Government’s pro- 
gram, but it does not help the farmer’s immediate 
situation because of an existing surplus of products. 
So the Government is forced to make loans on these 
surpluses at a higher price than the products would 
bring in the open market, or else buy the products 
outright for free distribution among the needy. The 
speeding up of this practice, already under way, may 
be necessary in view of the acute situation that has 
developed. 

The Government is confident that higher prices of 
farm products will be brought about by the policy 
now being pursued, without the stimulus of currency 
inflation, but because of the belief of the President 
and his advisers that the farmers do not fully un- 
derstand what is being done for them the decision 
was reached at a Cabinet meeting on Friday for the 
President to make a radio address Sunday night 
explaining the situation. 
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THE STATE OF THE UNION TODAY » » 


Possible Renewal of American-Russian Relations---Farm Revolt Against Recovery Program---Price- 
Fixing Under Consideration---Loans to Enable Closed Banks to Pay Off Deposits 


* 


OW REEMPLOYMENT CAMPAIGN IS SUC- 

CEEDING.—Most of the complaints received 

at NRA headquarters charge violation of the 
labor provisions, particularly that wages paid are 
not as high as they should be or that the hours which 
employes are required to work are too long. Shorter 
hours mean more employes, which is one of the main 
objectives of the NRA program. 

In spite of violations here and there the Govern- 
ment finds evidence in the latest employment figures 
that the campaign is succeeding even though at a 
slower rate than was hoped. 
ing to statistics compiled by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor, more than 
620,000 workers were returned to employment. Man- 
ufacturing pay rolls showed a gain of 40 per cent 
About one-third of those reemployed 
in September found work in the manufacturing indus- 
This marked the sixth consecutive month in 
which increased employment and pay rolls have been 
reported in the manufacturing industries. 
third of the workers reemployed in September found 
work in the retail trade, most of the others in the 
wholesale trade and construction industries. 

* 

IXING OF PRICES BY THE GOVERNMENT.— 

Higher prices being regarded by the Govern- 

ment as essential to the success of its recovery 

program, pressure continues to be exerted from some 
quarters for so-called price fixing. 

The decision has been reached to attempt the ex- 
periment of price fixing in the case of the oil in- 
dustry and Secretary of the Treasury Ickes, who is 
also Administrator of the Petroleum Code, issued an 
order on Oct. 16, fixing minimum prices for petro- 
leum and its principal products, effective Dec. 1. The 
price schedules have been worked out by a planning 
committee composed of some of the recognized lead- 
The order is expected to in- 
crease the retail price of gasoline throughout the 


This does not mean, however, that the Govern- 
ment has committed itself to a general policy of 
The permanent code for the general 
retail trade contains a provision which is regarded 
as a measure of price fixing in that it says retailers 
may not sell below cost to them plus 10 per cent, 
but it has not yet been approved by the President 
because of this very provision. There has been con- 


+) 


9 Police Discussion 


And Senate Study 
Of Crime Control 


Enforcement Officials to 
Consider Means to Sup- 
press Lawlessness—Con- 
gress Inquiry Moves 


Two meetings intended to mobilize the 
}law enforcement agencies for the war 
against crime will be held in the coming 
week. 

Behind both meetings is the preparation 
of possible Federal legislation at the 
coming session of Congress. 

The Attorney General, Homer S. Cum- 
mings, will meet, Oct. 26, with a special 
committee selected by the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police. 

How Police Would Deal with Crime 

“The purpose of the conference will be 
the exchange of ideas and submitting of 
data and plans for the suppression of 
predatory crime,” an official announce- 
ment declared. Chiefs of police from 12 
cities are on the committee. 

Three days earlicr the special subcome- 
mittee of the Senate Commerce Come 
mittee, which has been studying racke 
eteering throughout the country, will 
start hearings in Chicago. Having held 
sesions in New York and Detroit, the 
committee will start sitting in Chicago, 
| Oct. 23, and continue on Oct. 24. 

Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New York, 
| chairman of the subcommittee, will pre- 
side. Other members of the subcom- 
mittee are: Senator Murphy (Dem.), of 
Iowa, and Senator Vandenburg (‘Rep.), 
of Michigan. Col. F. §S. Hutchinson, 
special investigator for the subcommittee, 
| will direct the hearing. 

Police Problems and Remedies 

More than 1,200 have been invited to 
attend, including the State’s attorneys 
general, justices, judge, prosecuting attor- 
neys, State’s constabularies, police com- 
missioners and presidents of chambers of 
'commerce from Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Missouri. The 
hearing will be in the nature of an open 
forum. 

The opening session will be devoted 
largely to police problems and remedies, 
including Federal participation in the 
suppression and apprehension of crime, 
| followed by talks and suggestions regard- 
| ing prosecutions and criminal procedure 
}and remedial legislation. A portion of 
| the meeting will be devoted to leading 
| business men’s opinions on the elimina- 
| tion of racketeering in commerce. 
Handling of the Lindbergh kidnaping 
|case Was transferred Oct. 19 from the 
| Internal Revenue Bureau to the Depart- 
'ment of Justice, where it rests with J. 
Edgar Hoover, Chief of the Division of 
Investigation. This division has solved 
every kidnaping case referred to it since 
the new Federal kidnaping law was passed, 

A revenue investigator had been work- 


In September, accord- 


Another 


* 


OF THE BLUE 


siderable opposition to this provision, particularly 
from the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
which believes it would permit retailers to mark up 
prices unduly without corresponding benefit to the 
producers. On the other hand, the National Recovery 
Administration believes it will promote fair competi- 


| ing on the Lindbergh abduction for many 
;}months. With the transfer of functions, 
he has been removed. The Revenue Bue 
|reau entered the case because of its fae 
| miliarity with rackets. 
Centralization of Authority 
New York City and New Jersey police 


and also the League of Nations. 


| 


taxation to the peoples of the various nations. 


able ‘news late'in fhe preceding week that Germany 
had withdrawn from the Disarmament Conference 
Such a threat to the 
success of the Disarmament Conference was regarded 
not only as a menace to world peace but it made more 
remote the possibility of giving some relief from 


inue to work for a dis- 


s EAGLE.—The farmers naturally are resentful 

because “city prices” have been going up while 
the prices of farm products have been moving re- 
cently in the other direction. They blame the “Blue 
Eagle,” which, of course, really is responsible in 
line with the NRA program. The Government has 
no intention, however, of modifying the NRA pro- 
gram in any way because it holds that reemploy- 


tion among retailers because it will prevent some 
of the big retail stores from using so-called “loss 
leaders” to attract customers to their stores. 

The President is still studying this problem. He 
feels that there is much to be said on both sides 
of the question. 


| will cooperate with fe Department of 
| Justice. In its announcement, the De- 
| partment said: 

“In order to coordinate all information 
|and activities in the hands of the Federal 
| Government in connection with the kid- 
|naping of the Lindbergh baby, it was 
| decided, with the approval of the Attor- 
ney General, that the Division of Inves- 


x * 


to | 


The United States will cont 
armament treaty as long as 
of reaching an agreement. 
made this statement on Oct. 
believes that it is for Europe 


European powers probably w 
cision whether it is worth wh 
Germany. 
peace and reduced taxation 
nations are ready to go ahead 


O 


lations, important as 


mestic problem. 





co” 


Secretary of State Hull 


States to decide’ whether conditions are favorable for 
continuing disarmament efforts at this time. 
Conference is to resume on Oct. 26 by which time the 


The United States stands ready to co- 
operate for disarmament, and consequently world 


. © 
UR FARM SITUATION 


These developments affecting our foreign re- 


shadowed during the week by a more pressing do- 
Open revolt against the Govern- 
ment’s National Recovery program developed in sev- 
eral States in the Central Northwest because of the 
critical situation of the farmers in those States. 


there is any possibility 


19. However, Mr. Hull agricultt 


rather than the United 
The 


rill have reached a de- 
ile to go ahead without 


the 
at any time the other 
with this work. 

BECOMES ACUTE.— 


they are, were over- 
or both. 


stitution 


ment and increased circulation of money depend on 
higher prices of industrial products as well as of 


iral commodities. 


The Blue Eagle” will not only continue to carry 
on but those who do not live up to the obligations 
they assume under the emblem subject themselves 
to drastic penalties under the terms of an Executive 
Order issued by President Roosevelt on Oct. 17. The 
order was issued as the result of thousands of com- 
plaints received at NRA headquparters that both 
blanket agreement and 
codes were being violated. Power was given to Ad- 
ministrator Johnson by the order to proceed against 
employers displaying the “Blue Eagle” and violating 
its provisions at the same time. 
tion of regulations issued by the NRA under the 
order are fines of $500 and six months’ imprisonment, 


individual 


If the NRA exercises this power it will have to 
bring criminal 
ployers, which would mean a coutr test of the con- 


proceedings against offend 


ality of the National Recovery Act. 
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PRESIDENT’S CALL TO NATION | What Future Holds 


TO SUPPORT RELIEF EFFORTS | 


Says Re-employment Has Taken Many From Relief Rolls, 


But Local Obligation 


to Needy Still Is Vital 


President Roosevelt, Oct. 15, in open- 
ing a four-weeks’ campaign for contribu- 
tions in the 1933 mobilization for human 
needs, emphasized the “vital importance” 
of keeping private charity up to or in 
excess of that of former years,_ 

The President addressed the country 
over the combined networks of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company and the Cb- 
lumbig Broadcasting System, asking every 
citizen to support the community chests, 
which he declared to be “essential to the 
whole American scheme of life.” The ad- 
dress follows: 

I have spoken on several occasions of the 
vital importance to our country that pri- 
vate charity, in all that that broad term 
covers, must be kept up at least to the 
levels, and I hope even beyond the levels, 
of former years. At this opening of the 
Four Weeks 1933 Mobilization for Human 
| Needs, I want not only to reaffirm what 
I have said before, but to stress the fact 
that the fine teamwork in the recovery 
program cannot be successful if an impor- 
tant horse is lying back in the traces. 

Many Still Need Relief 

It is true that I have declared that Gov- 
ernment must not let anyone starve this 
Winter; but at the same time this policy 
'is predicated on the assumption that the 
individual American citizen will continue 
to do his and her part, even more un- 
selfishly than in the past. 

Let me stress that a great many people 
will still need the help of relief agencies 
this Winter. It is true that because of a 
partial, but I believe a steadily growing, 
reemployment of the unemployed, many 
families and many individuals have been 
taken off the local relief rolls. But, on the 


other hand, the needs of those who are still | 
) on the rolls is proportionately greater than | 


it was before, and, in addition to the work 
lof direct relief, it is necessary for us to 
continue our support of the permanent | 
hospital and welfare services that exist in | 
every county and in most communities. | 
| A number—I am glad to say a small | 
| number—of people have written to me to | 
;}express the thought that all relief work | 
|should be taken over by the yagi en 
and have intimated that they would not 
feel any duty this year to subscribe to} 
local relief or local charity. These peo- | 


For Postal Savings, 
Conn Shem | 


Of Banks Proposed 


Expansion Into National Claim | 


| nounces. 


J. F. T. O'Connor, Comptroller of the | 
Currency, declares that with the Federal; 
insurance of bank deposits beginning Jan. | 
1 the need for the postal savings system | 
will disappear. 

After Comptroller O'Connor had made 
this statement before a bankers’ meeting | 
in Fort Worth, Tex., on Oct. 17, however, 
the White House explained that the postal | 
Savings banks, which now have deposits | 
of more than $1,180,000,000, are not going | 
to be closed. | 


Henry Hunt, General Counsel of the 


industrial 


Penalties for viola- 


OANS AVAILABLE TO CLOSED BANKS,.— 
The decision having been reached by President 
Roosevelt on Oct. 22 that the Reconstruction 

Finance Corporation was the proper liquidating 
agency for closed banks, the machinery was set in 
motion during the week to begin making loans to 
such of the banks as can be reopened so that depositors 
could soon get a part of their money. A Deposit 
Liquidation Division has been set up within the R. 
F. C., at the President’s direction to handle this work. 

The Government is prepared to make loans up to 
one billion dollars in order to get the closed banks 
open again. President Roosevelt explained, in a state- 
ment announcing the formation of the Deposit 
Liquidation Division, that it was the Government’s 


tigation would have exclusive jurisdic- 
| tion, in so far as the Federal Government 
| is concerned, in the handling of any in- 
vestigative features of the Lindbergh 
case.” 





Safeguarding Interest 
Of Negro in Business 


A Negro division of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce in the De- 
| partment of Commerce has been created 
to work on problems connected with the 
business and economic life of the Negra 
race. 

Eugene Kinkle Jones, of New York, sec- 
retary of the National Urban League, a 


intention to make of closed 
of their deposits, 
made. 
ing em- 


share of what is left. 


loans on the assets 
banks for the benefit of depositors up to 50 per cent 
including 
In some cases, however, the remaining assets 
of a bank will not justify payment of 50 per cent to 
depositors in which case they will receive their just 


| Negro organization, has tentatively been 
| selected as head of the new division, it 
was announced Oct. 18 by the Secretary 
of Commerce, Daniel C. Roper. 

The division, it was stated, was formed 
|at the recommendation of the Negro Ad- 
| visory Board, which was appointed re- 
}cently by Secretary Roper to present a 
plan for guarding the interests of Negro 
workers and small business men under 


distributions already 











commercial distributors, Mr. Hopkins an- 
He has received pledges of co- 


‘WHO ARE THE UNEMPLOYED? 
FIRST CENSUS TO BE TAKEN 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| 


operation from the Food and Grocery Dis- | 


tributors Council and from one 
chain store system. 

Returning to the plan for a census, 
Mr. Hopkins explained the innovations 
it will bring, saying: 

“There will be revealed for the 
time such data about the families as the 
number of children under l-yea rold, the 


large | 


| which, betw r i 
arst | tween Oct. 30 and Nov. 30, will! 


number of children under 1-year old, the) 


persons who are of employable age and 


potential wage earners, and the number | 


of adults who would be eligible for old-age 


| ple have a wholly wrong slant on the fun-| Public Works Administration, in a radio pensions. It will also show the number of 


damental basis of our American civiliza- | 
‘tion. They deny the civic responsibility | 


/of the individual, and would seek to toss} banking system unless commercial banks! ment. 


every problem into the lap of Government. 
They are “buck passers.” 
Community Obligation 
On the other hand, the overwhelming 
;}majority of the American people under- 
| stand clearly that it is first the duty of 
{the individual and the local community 
to do all that they can to maintain relief 
and welfare; that it is then the obligation 
| of the State Government to supplement 
‘ local efforts, and that finally if all of this 


put together is not sufficient, the Federal | 


Government stands ready to help. 

| This Mobilization for Human Needs will 
j}keep the long-established hospital and 
welfare servicés going. These services ex- 
isted long before the depression; they will 
exist long after the depression is over. 

I ask every citizen to give his or her sup- 
port to the community chests and to other 
organizations that raise funds for the reg- 
ular welfare services—bodies which express 
the instincts of charity, of humanity and 
of neighborliness. They are an essential 
to-the whole American scheme of life. 
Their meaning is expressed in the name— 
The Mobilization for Human Needs. 

I am glad indeed that my old friend 


I 


address from Washington, urged that the 
system be extended into one national 


| relax credit restrictions. 
| Comptroller O'Connor pointed out that) 
| the implied Government guarantee for | 
postal savings deposits will no longer at- | 
| tract customers after the Federal insur- | 
|ance of deposits in banks becomes ef- 
| fective. Postal savings deposits can not 
| be larger than $2,500 each, and beginning | 
| Jan. 1 deposits of $2,500 in most banks | 
will be insured, the Comptroller points 
out. 

Mr. Hunt, however, calls attention to} 
the difficuity the Government has had in| 
| getting commercial banks to expanc | 
credit during the recovery program. He} 
| cited particularly the dearth of bank} 
loans for public works construction. | 

He declared that the Government might 
see fit to enlarge the postal savings sys-| 
|tem into a national banking chain capa- 
| ble of financing unified economic move-| 
ments. | 


Newton D. Baker, once more is heading the 

forces of mobilization and this time we are | 
all happy that it is a mobilization of | 
| peace. 


boys and girls who have passed school 


age and who have not yet found employ- | 


“The information about the children is 
to be highly useful in deter- 
mining the quantities of various food- 
stuffs which should be given to relief 
f-milies to provide proper nutrition for 
adolescents. 

“It is expected that the census will pro- 
vide a factual basis for formulating a 
decision about unemployment relief in- 
surance, as well as considerable hitherto 
unknown information with regard to re- 
lief problems in rural areas. What rela- 
tion exists between the total population 
and numbered needy unemployed in cities 


expected 


of various sizes will also be brought to! 


light, it is expected. 


“The first steps began Oct. 18 with a/| 


conference in Washington of the chief 
Statisticians from the State emergency 
relief administrations of 13 eastern and 


| southern States and the District of Co- 


lumbia. Six other regional conferences 
of the State relief statisticians will be 
held within the next seven days to com- 
plete technical details of the project.” 
Although most of the relief load is fall- 
ing on public agencies two semi-public 


| 


organizations last week alnounced plans | 


the NRA. 
endeavor to raise $53,651,210 for privately 
supported welfare work. 

The Red Cross, in reviewing its past 
year in its annual report, announces that 
not since the war have its chapters been 
engaged in “such a widespread and di- 
versified activity.” 

Grants for reYief purposes made to 
States during the past week by the Fed- 
eral Administration are: 

Pennsylvania, $25,000; Arkansas, $50,- 
000; New York, $2,614,595; Illinois, $1,- 
993,654; Arizona, $142,798; Utah, $110,000; 
Michigan, $1,142,688. 


and results of their work 
widening scope. 

The Mobilization for Human Needs 
which was organized recently at a series 
of White House meetings will hold its 
national campaign rally in Chicago on 
Oct. 30. It is designed to assist 102 cities 


showing a 
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First Step Taken 
In Price Fixing 


Under Oil Code 


Secretary Ickes Bars From 
Interstate Commerce 
Product of State Failing 
To Keep Within Quota 


A first venture into price fixing for in- 
dustry under Government order is sched- 
uled to occur December 1. On its success 
or failure is expected by Government Oi- 
ficials to depend whether or not price 
fixing policies are to spread through a 
wider range of industries. 

The initial step was ordered Oct. 16, 
by Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the In- 
terior, who administrator under the | 
code for the oil industry. It calls for a| 

j 
$1.11 per barrel base price for Midcon- 
tinent crude oil of 36 gravity ! 

Higher Prices for Winter 

This price, 11 cents a barrel above the! 
present price, calls for an advance in the | 
winter months when normally oil prices 
decline. Also included in the order is a 
minimum price of 6'2 cents a gallon 
f.o.b. tanker at Gulf ports for 60-649 
octane gasoline; that is, for better grade 
gasoline. 

The administrator's order means that} 
the automobile user or the tractor user 
will pay from ‘2 to 2 cents more a gallon | 
for gasoline after Dec. 1, unless there is 
price cutting in the retail trade. But, 
under the code of fair competition for the | 
oil industry, this competition is limited. 

The price-fixing order—a virtual guar-| 
antee of a profit to the oil business in 
most of its units—was followed by another 
edict by Secretary Ickes to oil producing 
states, telling them that unless they have 
adjusted their production of crude oil on 
Nov. 1 to the level set by the admin-| 
istrator, their oil will be barred from in- 
terstate commerce. This is calling into 
use another provision of the oil code 

“There is no use fixing prices unless 
you keep demand and supply within 
speaking distance”, Secretary Ickes said 


States to Control Output 

His order was followed by statements | 
from the oil regulatory commissions of 
Qklahoma, Texas and Kansas, that they 
would adjust their production to the 
amounts allowed under the oil admin-| 
istrator’s order. Production reports in-! 
dicated that Texas was overproducing 
heavily. 

“Sufficient time has elapsed for the in- 
dustry to adjust itself to the new rate of 
operations, and full consideration has 
been given to the difficulties of conform- 
ing promptly with prescribed regulations,” 
the oil administrator said. “The industry 
and the public expect production allow- 
ances to be enforced rigidly, and I shall 
take every step necessary to that end.” 

These moves in price fixing. Officials 
assert, are not to be interpreted as the 
prelude to a venture in the direction of 
general price control for industry 

Price-fixing in Other Industries 

However, in the steel, the coal, the 
lumber and the cotton textile codes, 
among others, there are sections which 
give the power to set minimum prices to 
the governing bodies of those codified in- 
dustries. Violation of those minimums. 
once set, become an unfair trade practice 
punishable under the terms of the 
National Recovery Act 

Also, the deepest study has been given 
by officials, including President Roosevelt, 
to the general code for retail stores, with 
its provision for a “mark-up” of ten per 


1s 


cent above invoice cost in establishing 
retail prices. That is described officially 
as a “price fixing’ clause with broad 


implications because of jts application to 
hundreds of thousands of retail outlets. 

In agriculture, officials of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, are op- 
posing vigorously any price fixing ven- 
tures for industry. They also oppose price 
fixing in retail stores. 

Terms of Marketing Compacts 

the same time, marketing agree- 
ments, being drawn under the terms of! 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, fre- 
quently are calling for both minimum and 
maximum fixed prices. Some marketing 
agreements for milk sheds call for price 
fixing from the cow to the consumer 

Each time industrial prices are raised 
the job of the Adjustment Administration 
is made harder, and the result, shown by 
figures prepared by the Bureau of Agri-| 
cultural Economics is a disparity between 
farm and city prices of about 46 per cent 
compared with the pre-war relationship. 

Farm Products Affected } 

Already marketing agreements, enforced 
by general licensing, are in effect or ap- 
proved for peach canners, about ten large 
milk sheds about important cities, for 
deciduous fruit processors and marketers, | 
for rice processors and marketers and for 
tokay grape handlers These _ involve 
price fixing in most instances. 

There is a sharp division of opinion 
among Officials of the Government over 
the whole matter of fixing prices. One 
school of thought favors price fixing for 
agricultural commodities and for the 
basic raw material industries, such as Oil, 
coal, steel, copper, lumber and others 
Another school argues that once price 
fixing is started in any field it is bound 
to spread as group after group seeks to 
obtain a guarantee of profitable opera- 
tion through a fixing of price for its 
products. 

At present, the first group is prevailing. 
as shown by the order for price fixing in 
the oil industry, and by price fixing in 
various portions of the agricultural in- 
dustry. 


Al 


CALL TO OBSERVE 
ARMISTICE DAY 





President Issues Proclamation 
And Invites Ceremonies 


A proclamation by President Rooseveit 
calling upon the people of the United 
States to observe Armistice Day Nov. 11 
was made public Oct. 20 at the White 
House 

“It 


is fitting,’ the proclamation 
“that the recurring anniversary of this 
day should be commemorated by exer- 
cises designed to perpetuate peace through 
good will and mutual understanding be- 
tween nations.” 

The President ordered that the flag of 
the United States be displayed on all 
Government buildings, and invited the 
People to observe the day in schools and 
churches, or in other suitable places. | 
“with appropriate ceremonies expressive | 
of our gratitude for peace and our desire 
for the continuance of friendly relations 
with all other peoples 


Said 





INSIDE THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Journal of Formal sol Wheenal Activities of the President 


For the Week Just Ended 











wUNDAY, OCTOBER 15 Up the 
summit of Braddock Heights, in 
nearby Maryland, the Presidential 
car climbed today to where its oc- 
cupant could overlook the picture- 
book Middletown Valley on one side 
and, on the other, the little town 
of Frederick, of Barbara Frietchie 
fame. A brief and restful ride, and 
then a brief cruise of two hours on 
board the yacht “Sequoia,” with 
Mrs. Roosevelt and a small party. 

Members of the party were Eugene 
Black, Governor of the Federal Re- 
Board, and Mrs. Black; Mrs. 
G. Greenway, recently elected 
Representative from Arizona; Mrs. 
Anna Curtis Dall, daughter of 
the President and Mrs. Roosevelt, and 
her two children, “Sistie’ and “Buz- 
zie’; Miss Lorena Hickock, Miss Jane 
Dickson of New York and Miss Mar- 
guerite LeHand, the President's pri- 
vate secretary. 

In the evening there appeared the 
radio mechanics, who brought the 
microphone which has so often been 
a part of the White House furniture 
recently, and the President, sitting be- 


serve 
John 


fore it, “told the world” about the 
new plans for putting the closed 
banks’ frozen assets into circulation 
— 
ONDAY, OCTOBER 16 The 


“ I “man-to-man” talks between the 
two Presidents, ours and the Re- 
public of Panama, begun last week, 
were continued. 

Following this conference, Presi- 
dent Harmodio Arias, of Panama, 
announced his satisfaction over the 
progress made and promised an 
early joint statement of results. 

The visit of two other callers to the 
White House, stirred echoes of the 
troubled waters on the beach of Wai- 
kiki. The Hawiian question bobbed up 
again. John Wilson, Democratic na- 
tional committeeman for the Islands, 
accompanied by W. F. Dillingham a 
Honolulu businessman, came to talk 
over the question of the governorship 
and other matters affecting Hawaii 
It was recalled that the President 
had requested Secretary of the In- 
terior Harold Ickes to conduct an in- 
vestigation into matters in general in 
the land of the lei. Action in this 
quarter still awaits the discovery of 
“the right man” to do the job. Since 
Congress refused to comply with the 
President's request to change the or- 
ganic act so that someone outside the 
Islands might be appointed to the 
governorship, the whole question has 
been in abeyance 

A unique plan 
the unsupported 


for taking care of 
aged was presented 
to the President by Thomas H. Beck 
the Chairman of the Connecticut 
Fisheries and Game Commission, also 
President of Collier's Weekly. He 
proposes to provide self-supporting 
farm lands for the indigent of over 
50 years of age. Units of 1,500 -acres 
would be purchased with 20 houses to 
the unit at a cost of $6,000,000. The 
men, now supported by welfare funds, 
would raise timber, Christmas trees 
and laurel and aid in restoring game 
fisheries. thus paying for their keep 
A non-profit corporation ,founded by 
the Government would get its money 
back in 30 years from the timber sales 

Another important visit was that 
of J. F. T. O'Connor. Comptroller of 
the Currency, who in the intimate 
confines of the President's study, dis- 
cussed, among other fiscal matters, the 
insurance feature of the Banking 
Act and the plan for putting into cir- 
culation the assets of the closed banks 
announced by President Roosevelt 
the night before 


» »* 
TMUESDAY, OCTOBER 17, The 
highlights of the President's 


agenda ranged the entire spectrum, 
all the way from prosaic price-tags 
to the resplendent regalia and the 
suave and sonorous language of di- 
plomacy 

the 
the 


One of the prickliest fruits of 
NRA is the Retailer's Code and 
point at issue on which progress 
impaled is the question of establish- 
ing a minimum percentage above cost, 


1S 


below which no one may cut their 
prices. This matter was the subject 
of a conference with the President 


and representatives of the retailers 
headed by William H. Hager, president 
of the Retailers Association of Penn- 
sylvania. General Johnson, NRA Ad- 
ministrator, attended. When he left 
he told the newspapermen that it 
was now “up to the President 

Further conversations with Dr. Har- 
modio Arias resulted in progress to- 
ward the promised joint statement 

So much for the humdrum routine 
of a President's day. Now a little 
splash of color. His Excellency, Dr 
Jeao Antonio de Bianchi, the new 
Portuguese Minister, slim and elegant 
in his sky-blue uniform, military cap 
and brilliant red sash, provided one 
The second, less brilliant in hue but 
impressive in morning coat and top- 
per. was the new Chilean Ambassador, 
Senor don Manuel Trucco. Both 
made their bows, presented their cre- 
dentials and made their brief ad- 
dresses of felicitation to which Presi- 
cent Roosevelt replied in kind 


¥ 

JEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 18. — 
Price tags rose again to harry- 
the Chief Executive, and no less 
than five hours of his day were de- 
voted to discussion and conference 
on this subject of the “loss-limita- 
tion” clause in the retailers’ code. 
So critical had the situation grown 
that it was necessary for the Presi- 
dent to call a whole galaxy of his 
brightest advisers to him. Genera! 
Johnson, who has to vear the brunt 
of the NRA’s immediate success or 
failure, was there. So was Secretary 
of Labor Frances Perkins; Relief Ad- 
ministrator Harry Hopkins; Chair- 
man of the Industrial Advisory 
Board Walter Teagle (in privaie ife 
president of the Standard Oil Co of 
New Jersey); and President Green, 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor, and the NRA’s General Coun- 
sel, Donald Richberg. When it was 


over, the result, 
nounced. 


lf any, Was unan- 


The morning's press conference was 
dramatic and fairly bristled with news 
but, unfortunately, news that cannot 
be printed. “Off the record,” says the 
President, and although pencils may 
Still be busy, he knows no word will be 
printed. The President was in fine 
shape and looked better than he has 
for some time. His hair was a little 
longer and it gave him an added sug- 
gestion of a statesman as we like to 
Imagine one. Before the doors were 
closed he bantered a few phases in 
French with one of the’ linguists 
among the writers 

Behind him, beside the ever watch- 
ful Stephen T. Early, one of the 
President's secretaries, a former news- 
paperman who is in especial charge of 
relations with his former colleagues of 
the press, stood the grizzled and as- 
tute Charles Michelson. Every now 
and then he leaves his office at N. R 
A. Press Headquarters which he took 
over after his return from the London 
Conference, to lend an attentive ear 
to the informal public utterances of 
his official charges He made two 
such excursions today 

While the President was talking a 
sharp yip-yip was heard outside the 
office door and a secret service man 
opened it to admit for a moment two 
privileged visitors, Mrs. Roosevelt and 
her dog. But so enwrapped were most 
of the men crowded about the Presi- 
dent's desk and thus completely ex- 
cluding any marital greetings, that 
they didn't even know of the friendly 
intrusion. The First Lady greeted a 
few friends, the dog offered a _ re- 
served ear for deferential scatch or 
two, and both retired 

The President told 
men—but, as we said 
record 

Half an hour in this busy day was 
allotted to some of the President's 
official next-door-neighbors on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, occupants of the 
Treasury Building; Governor Black, 
head of the Federal Reserve Board; 
Walter Cummings, Chairman of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, and Henry Bruere, financial liai- 
son Officer. The subject of their call 
was not divulged 

Two distinguished visitors came 
back to Washington and included the 
President on their calling list. One 
was the famous Colonel House, con- 
fidenial adviser of President Wilson 
whose long hobnobbing in the chan- 
ceries of Europe has affected neither 
his head nor his headgear. True 
his Texas traditions he still wears a 
slightly modified version in black of 
the two-gallon hat of his native State 
“Just a little chat,” was his descrip- 
tion of the call 

The other visitor was Dr. Puig y 
Casaraunc, now Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Mexico and formerly Am- 
bassador to the United States. His 
mission was a discussion of the agenda 


the newspaper 
that is off the 


to 


for the Seventh Pan American Con- 
ference to be held in Montevideo, 
beginning Dec. 3 He came to the 


White House with Secretary Hull, the 
tall and dignified Secretary of State, 
with whom he motored gaily off to 
lunch after expressing enthusiastic 
approval of the national recovery pro- 
gram 


¥ 
(THURSDAY OCTOBER 19.—To- 
day’s visitor of note was the 
Reverend Billy and Ma Sunday, 
who said that they had called 


merely “to pay respects” and added, 


with characteristic colloquialism 
that the President treated them 
“just like folks.” 


Attorney General Cummings passed 
the luncheon hour with the President 
and when he left said that he had sent 
the President a letter on the subject 


of salaries of presidents of corpora- 
tions. This subject, brought to light 
in the current Senate investigations, 
will require, the Attorney General 
pointed out, legislation, if it is dealt 
with 

Racketeering which is another 
theme for considerable quiet investi- 


gation by the Department of Justice 
along with the Senate Committee's 
inquiry, was discussed by Senator 
Royal S. Copeland (Dem.), of New 
York. The small arms code was the 
specific topic and the Senator ex- 
plained the efforts that were being 


made to prevent the sale of machine 
guns and other weapons to those who 
could not show legitimate need 
Representative Steagall (Dem.), of 
Alabama was another caller who told 
the President about conditions in his 
district and discussed local relief 


* 
‘RIDAY, OCTOBER 20.—As Presi- 


dent Roosevelt sank to rest in 
his cabin on the “Sequoia,” this 
evening, the gentle swells and 


the “ocean quiet” of the Annapolis 
roads must have been a welcome 
respite from the cares of State that 
infested a hectic day. All morning 
the Executive Offices buzzed with 
expectancy, for exciting rumors 
cabled from Moscow were abroad. 
Hands were reaching out across a 
gulf that for 16 years had separated 
Russia and the United States. When 
the hour came for the press con- 
ference 200 authorized correspond- 
ents were assembled and they were 
fairly flattened against the oval 
walls of the President’s office. When 
the last newsman had squeezed in, 
the locks snapped. That meant 
news and news that must be released 
to the waiting copy-desks simul- 
taneously, and not flashed piece- 
meal by ambitious reporters who 
could grasp a phrase or two, dash 
out and shout it into the nearest 
telephone 

Perhaps 15 minutes passed with 
repeated warnings from the President 
that the letters, texts of which were 


on tables outside the locked doors, 


did not mean “recognition.” There 
* 
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Consecutive Gains 





Tax Yield at Highest Point 





Over Six Months 


Nearly Two-thirds of Million 
Workers Obtain Jobs in 
September With Ten Mil- 
lion Added to Pay Roll 


a 


ment 


In Several Years | 


{ 














For every dollar the Federal Govern-}| 
collected from domestic taxpayers | 
year ago it is now collecting $1.71. | 
Treasury Department records disclosing 


the tax revenues during the first quarter 
of the current fiscal year, ended Sept. 30, 


show that collections gained 71 per cent 


More than 620,000 
turned to employment 
About one-third of these found work in 
manufacturing industries, which showed 
a level of employment 26.3 per cent above 
the level in September last year. Pay 
rolls showed a gain of nearly 40 per cent. 


workers were re- 
in September. 


over the previous year and reached a rate 
higher than any since the first days of 
the depression. 


Total internal revenue collections from 


all sources in the July-September period 
increased from $358,000,000 a year ago to 


. . ¢ , One . 
The continued gains in September $613,000,000 this year, a gain of $255, 
marked the sixth consecutive month in| 000,000, the Department announces. 
which increased employment and pay Income From New Taxes 


rolls have been reported in manufactur- 


ing industries While the percentage 
gains in employment and pay rolls in 
September were not as pronounced as 


the gains shown in the four months im- 
mediately proceeding, the increases con- 
tinued on a broad scale; 73 of the 89 
manufacturing industries reporting gains 
in employment over the month interval 
and 61 industries reporting increases in 
pay rolls 
Reemployment Not All Recorded 

“This increase in employment cf nearly 

two-thirds of a million persons does not 


is 


a 
a 


over medicinal 
| Department said. 


A large share of the increase has been 


due to additional taxes such as those im- 
posed in the National Recovery Act, on 
wheat processing and on beer, but a gen- 
erally improving yield from old taxes also 


reflected in the Treasury's reports. | 
Liquor taxes, exclusive of beer, for in- 


stance, brought in $3,000,000 more, in the 
three months ended Sept. 30, 1933, than 


year ago. Most of this resulted from 
relaxation in April of Federal control 
liquor withdrawals, the 


w Takes in $1.71 for Every Dollar ty 
Collected One Year Ago 


Cigarette taxes, one of the most im- 
portant sources of internal revenue, like- 
wise have shown a substantial gain. 
Levies on sales of stocks, bonds, and com-| 
modities have increase $10,700,000. 

Meanwhile, the beer tax has been pour- 
ing in a steady stream of new revenue. 
It has accounted for $42,500,000 in 
revenue since June 30. 


Beer Does Its Part | 


Taxes on dividends, capital stock, and 
excess profits and the additional tax of 
half cent a gallon on gasoline, all im- 
posed in the Recovery Act and all to 
cease after repeal, likewise have been 
turning up new sources of government 
cash. The added gasoline levy and capi- 
tal stock tax have far outstripped the} 
estimates set for them. 

Processing taxes, earmarked in theory 
to pay from benefits under the Agricul- | 
tural Adjustment program, have brought 
in $39,700,000 in less than three months. | 


. 

Outstanding in its failure to join the! 
march to higher’ yields is the income 
tax, Treasury records show, despite being | 
strengthened this year by heavily in-| 
creased rates. 


Preferred Type 
Of Road Signs 


Federal Yellow With Black Let- 


ters Readable At All Times 


IGHWAY SIGNS with a yellow back- 
ground—Federal yellow—and black 
lettering are more easily read in daylight 
than any other combination; and ree 
flecting buttons in the signs make them 
easily readable at night. 

This has been demonstrated to the 


| satisfaction of engineers of the Bureau of 


Public Roads and the Bureau of Stand- 
ards in a series of new tests. The results 
are set forth in a report made public 
Oct. 18. 

The report gives details of the timing 
equipment and results of tests with 
typical observers, using the apparatus 
under conditions similar to actual drive 
ing. The testing device, devised especially 
for this work, included a pendulum which 
regulated opening and closing shutters in 
such a way that observers viewed the 
area where the sign was shown for a 
second or for a precise fraction of a 


| second. 


In this short time the eye had to find 
and center on the sign and recognize the 
characters so that the observer could 
report the wording. The tests confirmed 


previous tests showing the value of 
“Federal yellow” as background for a 
sign. 











represent the total number of persons 
who were returned to employment in all| 
branches of industry,” it was stated, Oct. | 


17, by the Secretary of Labor, Frances | 
Perkins | 
Miss Perkins made public the results 


of a survey of 17 industrial and business 
groups by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
At the same time the Bureau issued its 
monthly report on September employ- 
ment in manufacturing industries 
Gains Over August Employment 

“The industries surveyed each month by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics,” Secre- 
tary Perkins continued, “normally employ 
about 20,000,000 of the 49,000,000 of gain- 


ful workers of the country. Reports of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
show an increase of 16,000 workers on 
Class I railroads between August and 
September; data available for public 
road construction show a gain of ap- 
proximately 35,000 workers between the 


last day of August and the last day of 
September, and agriculture normally em- 
ploys more workers in September than 
in August. 

Only a very small portion of the more 
than $300,000,000 which has been let in 
contracts by the Public Works Admin- 
istration to date had been awarded on 
Sept. 15. The increase in employment 
resulting from these contracts is not 
reflected in these September employment 
tabulations 

Ten Million Added to Pay Rolls 

“The gains in pay rolls in the 17 groups 
surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics indicate that approximately $10,- 
000,000 more was paid out in weckly pay 
envelopes in September than in August 

“Measured from the low point of 
March, 1933, the Bureau's September em- 
an estimated gain | 
of more than 2,700,000 workers in the 17) 





industrial groups surveyed over this 6- 
month interval, and an_ increase of | 
nearly $64,000,000 in total weekly wages | 
disbursed in September over 


the weekly 
pay-roll aggregates of March.” 

Approximately one-third of the 620,000 
persons who were returned to work in 
September found employment in retail 
trade establishments. The seasonal in- 
crease in canning accounted for the ad- 
dition of 70,000 workers, it was indicated 
by the survey | 





was to be a visit 
Then the doors flew 


men 


man” talks 
open the press 
and those who had editions about to 
rushed Others 


for the | 


. more “man-to- | 
association | 
| 


and 


the booths 


handouts” 


close for 


fought the on 
tables 
For 


the 


those who were able to absorb 


and its significance more 
there 
will 
constructive step in foreign re- 
lations the churches won't like | 
it wonder if the Commissar will 
| 
| 
| 


news 
much comment... 
this? ca. 


leisurely 
What 
“First 


wa 


Japan say to 


sleep in the White House?” . . 

But hands across the Volga was not 
the only matter of governmental con- 
cern A recalcitrant and impatient 
farm population threatening strikes 
against the methods of the Recovery 
Program was of far greater immediate 
concern than future diplomatic par- | 
leys. Which of the many callers dis- | 
cussed this perplexing problem and 
what was decided was not revealed 
in detail 

Representative 
(‘Dem.', of Bucyrus, Ohio, admitted 
that the farm strike was mentioned 
in his talk with the President and he 
hinted at an announcement “to come 
soon” 

There wa the regular | 
meeting, conference with Secretary of | 
Labor Frances Perkins, Secretary of | 
State Cordell Hull, Governor Louis 

! 
! 
| 
| 


Charles V. Truax 


Cabinet 


J. Brann, of Maine, and Edward A 
Hayes National Commander of the 
American Legion, who pledged the 
Legion's “100 per cent support of the 
NRA | 

Then came the explanation of the 
“announcement,” made by Stephen T 
Early. Secretary to the President, | 
which told of the President's decision 
to address the people over the air 
again on Sunday 

At last the White House car rolled 
up to the gates and the weary Execu- 
tive sped through the shadows to An- 
napolis, chugged down its narrow 
streets in the shadow of the Naval 
Academy. Sailors snapped to atten- 
tion, the President's emblem broke out 
from the peak of the yacht and 
Skipper Roosevelt was at home once 
more on the gentle tides of the 
Cheasapeake 

In the morning the sleepy little vil- 
lage of Chestertown will put on its 
gala dress while its century and a 
half-old college, founded by the first 
President, awards a degree to his suc- 
cessor 

As the “Sequoia” makes her way 
down the bay, affairs of State may be 
discussed again, for Relief Adminis- 
trator Harry Hopkins is on 
With Mrs. Roosevelt is her 
Miss Lorena Hickock and Mrs. Hop- 
kins and Miss Marguerite Le Hand, 
the President’s secretary 

Around Point Lookout, with its 40- 
mile horizon of inland waters, the 
party will make its way, then up the 
Potomac, past Quantico and Mt. Ver- 
non, still greeted by the ships’ bells in 
memory of Washington, reaching the 
Washington Navy Yard late Sunday 
evening 











in reserve. 
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ITS FISHER BODY AND 
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come. 
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roadability. The 4- door 


The 115-inch wheelbase 


smoother performance. 
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Pontiac owners. 


Join in the 


ITS STRAIGHT BIGHT ENGINE 
develops 77 horsepower—and 78 
smooth, effortless, actual miles 
per hour. At normal ‘‘ecruising” 
speeds there is always vast power 


TROLLED NO DRAFT VENTILATION 
assure occupants superior safety 
and comfort—plus fresh air cireu- 
lation to the extent each desires, 
unaffected by rain of snow. 


ITS UP-TO-THE-MINUTE STYLE is 
thrillingly smart—gives you the 
satisfaction of knowing that your 
car will be modern and handsome 
in appearance for many years to 


SIZE AND Went 
mean greater safety, steadier 


weighs 3265 pounds at the curb. 


plenty of room, easier riding, 


ITS PROVED FUEL ECONOMY pro- 
vides eight-cylinder performance 
at low operating cost. The Econ- 
omy Straight Eight delivers 15 
miles and more to the gallon, say 


and you, too, can enjoy these 
modern motoring advantages. 


Why not have a car that is big and roomy 
—gracefully streamlined? Why not have 
the power for smooth, 
ance—hour after hour—at any speed you 
want to drive? Why not enjoy Fisher 
Body comfort and safety—refreshing 
Fisher Ventilation controlled to the in- 


5 Points of Satisfaction have put 


Pontiae 
First 


in sales of all cars in its price rangel 


(First 8 months of 1933) 
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ECONOMY STRAIGHT EIGHT 
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Sedan 


GET ALL FIVE? | 


dividual desires of driver and passengers? 


swing to Pontiac 


erform- 
effortless P $670; 2-door Touring 


Available on G.M.A.C. 


A GENERAL 


“Pontiac Dealers Everywhere 
See The One Nearest You” 


All these are yours-in a Pontiac, at prices 
that are acceptably low. 
wordalone. Drive it and judge for yourself. 
2-door Sedan, $635; Standard 
Coupe, $635; Sport Coupe, 
$675 ; 4-door Sedan, $695; Con- 
vertible Coupe, $695. 


All prices f. 0. b. Pontiac. 
Special equipment extra. 





@ Comparative sales 
chart of cars in Pontiac's 
price range, based on 
tote! new car i oe 
tione in the U. S. 

first & months of 199%, 


e compiled by 
Bor #& Co. 
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“Loophole in Laws |ODINE CONTENT OF FOOD 


For Suppression 
Of Dope Traffic 


Need of Uniformity in State 
Legislation as Means to 
Contre! Legal and Prevent 
Illegal Narcotic Sales 


By JAMES E. HUGHES, 
Division of Mental Hygiene, United States 
Public Health Service 

Fr WOULD BE INTERESTING to know 

the extent of knowledge of present-day 
lawmakers on the subject of drug addicts 
and the laws controlling narcotic drugs. 

Could many of them definitely say 
whether cocaine is a true 
whether all drug addicts are habitual 
criminals? and, if not, what is the rela- 
tion of drug addiction to crime? Can they 
tell the difference between cannabis, 
opium, peyote, and chloral hydrate? 

Assuredly inability to answer these que- 
ries would not indicate palpable ignorance 
on the part of a legislator of the ex- 
tremely complex problem of “dope” and its 
victims. Nevertheless it is quite apparent 
that the unsatisfactory character of many 
of the present State narcotic laws are, in 
great measure, the reflection of a lack of 
knowledge on the part of lawmakers, al- 


though in al! fairness it must be stated | 


that their lack of intelligent understand- 
ing of the fundamentals of the problem is 
not surprising nor blamable when the con- 
flict of opinion of the so-called experts 
on practically all phases is considered. 
Number of Addicts 

It is generally conceded that the 
vidual and uncoordinated efforts of the 
States to prevent the illicit sale and use 
of narcotics have been unsuccessful. A 
special committee of investigation ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Treasury 
in 1918—consisting of experts and presided 
over by a Member of Congress—cuncluded 
that ‘the total number of addicts in this 
country probably exceeds one million at 
the present time.” 

Estimates made in the past few years 
are considerably less than a million—usu- 
ally ranging between 100,000 and 200,000. 
‘But it must be admitted that the actual 
number of habitual drug users in the 
United States is unknown 


The sale of cocaine and oiner derivatives | 


of the coca leaf is restricted in ali states. 
Opium and its derivatives are controlled 
in all States with the exception of South 
Carolina and Minnesota. 
Cannabis — variously designated as In- 
dian hemp, marihuana, loco weed, and 


hashish—is restricted by approximately 30 | 


States, mostly in the Southwest and West. 

The use of peyote—also known as “mes- 
cal button”—has been proscribed by recent 
laws in approximately 10 States in the 
same sections of the country. 

Chloral hydrate is restricted in about 
one third of the States. 

“Morphine Doctor” 

One of the most difficult tasks of State 
legislation in framing a narcotic law has 
been with reference to sections regulating 
the prescribing or administering of nar- 
cotic drugs by physicians. 

Under what circumstances may a phy- 
sician prescribe, administer, or dispense 
narcotics to a person presenting himself 
as a patient without fear of being branded 
as a “morphine doctor” and having his 
reputation and practice injured or de- 
stroyed? 

This is a feature of narcotic legislation 
requiring the most thoughtful study by 
the legislatures, chief executives, and the 
judiciary in order that there may be no 
semblance of interference with the free 
judgment by the medical profession in 
treating, in good faith and in the course 
of professional practice, any and all per- 
sons seeking their help, while at the same 
time permitting the detection and suc- 
cessful prosecution of those who prostitute 
their profession. 

The question “Is there any positive and 


permanent cure for a drug addict?” raises | 


&@ point upon which the experts—and con- 
sequently the legislatures—are not in ac- 
cord. Approximately two-thirds of the 
States have enacted laws authorizing the 
compulsory or voluntary commitment of 
addicts for cure and rehabilitation to 
State, county, or municipal institutions, 
or to private sanatoria. 

There is little dissent from the modern 
theory that the treatment of drug addic- 
tion is a medical and not a _ penologic 
problem, and it should be borne in mind 
that this feature of the narcotic problem 
is one exclusively within the jurisdiction 
of the States 

Existing Federal Laws 

Even though the decisions of the courts 
with reference to the Harrison Jaw may 
not fully satisfy the more exacting expo- 
nents of States’ rights on strictly constitu- 
tional considerations, it must be acknowl- 


edged by th i i | : i solv i i 
g y them that without this and other associations and by governmental agencies solvents are used which rapidly remove | left on such vegetables 


inspection than | the spray residue which might not be cabbage and celery. 


Federal laws on the subject the individual 
State would be greatly handicapped in 
preventing the influx and general distri- 
bution of harmful narcotic drugs within 
its borders 

The need for uniform State narcotic 
laws had been felt for decades by those 
familiar with the problem of drug addic- 
tion, but it was not until the last ten 
years that any active steps were taken 
toward this end. After consideration and 
study by a committee of the National Con- 
ference of Commisioners on Uniform State 

.uaws, the Conference, at its forty-second 
annual meeting, held in Washington in 
October, 1932, approved a uniform narcotic 
drug act. 

This model law was drawn only after 
consideration of a large number of rec- 
ommendations obtained by questionnaires, 
and after meetings with the experts and 
representatives of the professions and as- 
sociations of the trade concerned with the 
sale and use of narcotics and with Fed- 
eral agencies. It was then approved by 
the American Bar Association at its an- 
nual meeting the week following. 

Action Taken by States 

Two States (Illinois and Michigan) had 
already based their laws on the tentative 
drafts of this act, and during 1933 four 
States (Florida, Nevada, New Jersey, and 
New York) enacted the uniform narcotic 
law. This law, recommended by such em- 


inent national organizations as thuse above 
| 


mentioned, will undoubtedly receive 
careful attention of all legislators 

It can not be claimed that this law 
represents perfection; nor that it is the 
solution of the entire drug addiction prob- 
lem. No such clair could be made for 
any narcotic addiction. But it is safe to 


the 


say that the enactment of this law would | 


be an appreciable step toward uniformity 
in the laws and also toward cooperation 
between the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment 
Extracts reprinted from September 
issue of “State Government.” 


narcotic? or| 


indi- 
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AS AID IN GOITER CONTROL 


Value of Mineral Constituent of Marine Products for Correcting | 


Wide-spread Dietary Deficiency 


By FRANK T. BELL 
United States Commissioner of Fisheries 


WHat mineral constituent is important in the control of goiter? Do ma- 
rine products contain iodine? What information does the Bureau of 


Fisheries have on the iodine content 


of marine products? 


Iodine hias been recognized by medical authorities and other sicentific in- 


vestigators as vital in the prevention 


This type of goiter is by far the most prevalent form of the disease. 


and treatment of one type of goiter. 
It is 


called “simple” goiter, as distinguished from exophthalmic goiter. 


Iodine in some 


in those regions where goiter 


form is prescribed for use in the diet 
is a prevalent disease. 


Various attempts have been made by public health offi- 


cers, schools, and 


other public institutions, to provide 


this iodine in the drinking water, by means of iodized 


Salts, etc. 


There are certain regions around the Great Lakes and 
northwestern United States where the soils and, in|of the common citrus fruits although ap- 
turn, the vegetation are relatively deficient in iodine. |proaching a kumquat of exaggerated pro- 
In many places there seems to be a significant relation | Portions. 
between soil erosion and iodine deficiencies. 

Through countless centuries, the soils in some sec- 


Frank T. Bell . 
quence of eating 


tions have been partially and gradually depleted of their 
mineral constituents by rain and drainage. As a conse- | 


food products from these deficient 


soils, man and animals have suffered from goiter or “big neck.” 
The United States Public Health Service has prepared a map of the United 


of men for World War service. 


or vegetable. 


The Bureau of Fisheries has for many years distributed and is now dis- 
tributing, information on the iodine content of various marine products. The 


following literature may be ordered directly from the United States Bureau 
of Fisheries, Washington, D. C., and is for free distribution. 
Fisheries memorandum S-252, entitled “The Iodine Content of Sea Foods.” 


Fisheries special memorandum 2434, 


entitled “Marine Products as a Source 


of Iodine and Their Relation as Such to Goiter.” 


Fisheries special memorandum 2313, 
Fisheries special memorandum 2314, 


entitled “Bibliography on Iodine.” 
entitled “Publications on Goiter.” 


Fisheries special memorandum 2315, entitled “Publications on Seaweeds.” 

Fisheries special memorandum 2391-C, entitled “Bibliography on Goiter.” 

The first two of these pamphlets—memorandum S-252 and special memo- 
randum 2434—contain the quantity expressed in parts per billion of the 
amount of iodine present in the various marine products of commercial im- 
portance. The remaining four of these pamphlets contain library references 
on the subject of goiter or the iodine content of marine products. 


These references are available in a 
from the original publishers. 


local library or they may be obtained 


The Bureau of Fisheries does not have them 


for distribution except in cases where they are actually published by the 


Bureau. 


Fisheries document No. 967, entitled “Iodine Content of Sea Foods (with | 


Bibliography) ,” may be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, 


{sum of 5 cents. 


Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for the sum of 5 cents. 
Fisheries document No. 979, entitled “Iodine Content of Preserved Sea 
Foods,” may also be purchased from the Superintendent of Documents for the 


| 


| 


There is a great need for these marine products in those regions of the 


| United States where goiter is wide spread, in order to provide iodine in the | 
| diets of both man and his domestic animals. Therefore, it is not only good | 
business but a real contribution to public health to encourage the use “7 


marine products in these iodine-deficient regions. 


| Copyright, 1933, by The 


United States News 
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ANY who would not knowingly eat 

shark frequently eat and enjoy it when 
camouflaged as filet or tenderloin of sole 
lor sturgeon. The sale of shark under the 
names of fish more reputable in the family 
| diet is set forth by the Fish and Game 
| Division of the State of California in a re- 
port on the food value of shark. 

A widespread but fallacious belief that 
all shark are maneaters is responsible for 
the general prejudice against shark as food 
ltor the human family. There are not 
enough people available in the water to 
feed a shark population, it is pointed out; 
ond if shark had to depend for a living on 
eating people there would be no shark to 
survive starvation. 

While shark and skates are not com- 
monly regarded as fine eating as some 
other fish, a fairly large market should 
be found among people who can not afford 
the higher costs of salmon, tuna, and hali- 
jbut. If properly prepared, it is asserted, 
some of the shark and many of the skates 
|compared favorably with more popular 
fish. 


TNESS OF SHARK FOR FOOD 


Most of the shark are small, with small 
teeth. Like most of the fish suitable for 
human fare, they feed on smaller species 
of fishes and on invertebrates, which 
swarm the sea in vast numbers. The bask- 
ing shark, one of the largest Pacific varie- 
|ties found in California waters, eats only 
‘very tiny marine organisms. 

Advertising is gradually overcoming the 
prejudice against eating shark, it is stated. 
Shark and skates are now sold in fair 
}number in the markets of San Pedro, and 

to some extent in San Francisco. 
| In San Pedro the shark are prepared by 
beheading, removing all the fins, cleaning, 
|skinning, and finally fileting. As steaks 
| they appear on the retail markets, usually 
under the name of “filets,” and sell from 
| 10 to 20 cents per pound. Fishermen re- 
lceive about 3 cents per pound. 

Skates, which bring about the same 
price, are prepared for the market and 
sold sometimes under their own name, and 
other times as “filets.” Both shark and 
skates may be cooked like any other fish, 

without any special preparation. 





WASHING POISON FROM FRUIT 





 D gapnteagysen from poisonous spray residue 
on apples has been reduced to a 


;minimum by the work of the Federal 
|Government and the State governments 
|which are interested in inspection of 
| fruits. 


now place a more rigid 
lever before on fruit products, it is pointed 


| plying its inspectors with this new equip- 
ment which is also available for the use 
of individual apple growers and growers’ 

| associations. 

| In the major apple growing districts, 

| especially in the Northwest, apple “laun- 

| dries” are set up for washing all fruit. 


|called the Nippon 


| Japan. 


|it too acid to eat in a fresh state; 


States showing the prevalence of simple goiter in different sections of the | 
country. The map is based on data collected in the examination of 2,500,000 


| 


4 Ni ppon Orangequat 


Is New Citrus Fruit 


Tart Flavor Makes Hybrid Suit- 
able as Crystallized Confec- 
tion or for Preserving 


1 bps ANCIENT oriental practice of pre- 
serving citrus fruits in crystallized 
form, which has never gained much favor 
jin this country, may receive more atten- 
tion because of the development of a new 
fruit hybrid between the satsuma “range 
and the Meiwa or “sweet” kumquat. 

The kumquat, a citrus of the Orient, has 
been introduced and used to a limited ex- 
|tent for preserves and for consumption in 
crystallized form. The Department of Ag- 
riculture points out that the smal! size 
of the fruit and the large amount of hand 
labor necessary to prepare it have cur- 
tailed its use. 

The new hybrid fruit is larger and will 
reduce the amount of hand labor. It is 
orangequat, as both 
parent varieties are important fruits of 
It bears no resemblance to any 


The fruit, unlike the kumquat, develops 


la deep reddish orange color as it matures, 


making a handsome appearance. The pulp 
is quite tart, says the Department, making 
but 
when crystallized with sirup or made into 
a preserve this tartness adds greatly to the 
flavor. 

Moreover, the acidity of the juice gives 


/it an added advantage as an ade fruft. The 

| deep orange color of the juice is also an 
. : ae attractive feature. 

Marine products are many times richer in iodine content than many other | 

sources of foods for human and animal nutrition. In fact, sea foods contain | 

from 50 to 200 times more iodine than foods of a land source, either animal | 


| 
| 


~- 





Preventing Sale of Pecans 
Unfit for Humans to Eat 


A BETTER quality and a better market 
for this season’s shipments of un- 
shelled pecans from the groves of Georgia, 
Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas 
is anticipated from the success of Federal 
activities to prevent the distribution in in- 
terstate trade of partially decomposed 
nuts. 
The Government seized consignments 
amounting to 63,000 pounds of pecans 
shipped to large distributors in St. Louis 


j and Kansas City. From 25 to 32 per cent 


|of the nuts were found worthless and in- 
edible on inspection by the Food and 
Drug Administration. 

These pecans, wormy, moldy, rancid, de- 
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Science Finds No Ill Effects Security Against 
__In Electric Refrigeration __' False Commitment 





Faulty Reasoning Declared Basis of Charge That Mechani- 
cal Ice Boxes Increase Disease 


“CO FAR as any scientific evidence is 

w concerned, there is no reason to 
suspect that the yse of food kept in elec- 
trical refrigerators is in any way a cause 
of cancer.” 

The State Department of Health of 
North Carolina goes on record, in the 
above declaration of opinion, as discredit- 
ing a theory that has been widely cir- 
cukated—to considerable extent, ap- 
parantly, through unsigned advertising. 

The North Carolina Department of 
Health, as a result of an investigation 
quotes the following from the Journal of 
the American Medical Association: 

“It may be said definitely that there is no 
scientific evidence to support the claims.” 


Described as Unscientific 


And Faulty Reasoning 

A statement prepared at the request of 
the North Carolina Department of Health 
by the American Society for the Control of 
Cancer describes the theory as an example 
of “an especially pernicious type of un- 
scientific and faulty reasoning.” 

“It is certainly true that the use of elec- 
trical refrigeration has increased in the 
past few decades,” it continues. “So has, 
apparently, the incidence of cancer. So 
has the use of automobiles and airplanes, 
of cosmetics, of bootball tickets, of 
moving pictures and of ocean liners. 

“It is quite as logical to assume a cause 
and effect relationship between cancer in- 
cidence and any of these items as it is 
between electrical refrigeration and that 
phenomenon. 

“The intelligent public can and does, 
at once, see the fallacy involved. The un- 
intelligent public, however, may, for a 
time, be deceived. 

“Cause and effect do 
ancestry to assumption. The wise in- 
dividual uses them with great caution 
and only after they have been proved by 
unassailable evidence.” 

The North Carolina Department of 
Health states that it had received many 
requests for information as to the re- 
liability of the claims made in such ad- 
vertising to the effect that cancer and 
refrigeration were closely related as ef- 
fect from cause. The American Medical 
Society, asked for a scientific opinion, 
replied that no scientific grounds existed 


not trace their 


composed or shriveled and empty, were of | for such claims. 


a quality considered unmerchantable for 
human consumption. They were confis- 
cated and destroyed. 





Cultivations of Oyster 
By Intensive Farming 
Of Underwater Land 


“ A QUACULTURE” is a term aptly 

applied to “farming” under the 
surface of salt water for the produc- 
tion of oyster crops. Tiny seed 
oysters are sown on land covered with 
sea water, frequently on leased 
ground consequently operated by ten- 
ant oyster farmers. 

Much as the farmer elears and 
prepares his land, so works the 
oyster farmer. His crop of oysters 
reaches maturity, however, not until 
|| three years after planting; and only 
|{ annual plantings will provide annual 
|] harvests on successive oyster beds. 
|] This is intensive farming. 

} At this harvest season in the land 
|| fields, the oyster farmer is also gar- 
|} nering his crop from under-sea land. 
|} The oyster harvesting, it is pointed 
out by Fred W. Jackson, director of 
consumer information of the New 
Jersey Department of Agriculture, 
starts with September and continues 
through fall and winter and spring, 
in every month in which there is an 
R in the written name, ending with 
|} April. 

| There are natural pest hazards to 
the growing oysters, Director Jackson 
points out, just as imperil land crops. 
Control measures are similarly re- 
quired to protect the oysters from the 
oyster drill or sea snail. 


' 
| 











disposed of by washing in water and 
mechanical cleaning. 

| The Bureau of Plant Industry is work- 
‘ing to develop better methods of washing 
apples. When unwashed apples are stored, 


warehouse companies are cooperating to | 


see that none of the fruit gets to the 
{ 


consumer. 


| 


Supervision of the Food and Drug Aa- | 


ministration includes only interstate ship- 
|ments of fruits. Few prosecutions fail on 


; that account, according to Mr. White, be- | 


| Cause practically all States cooperate and 
make seizures when there is any question 
|} of Federal jurisdiction. 

The Administration 


also guards the 


Measures developed by apple growers’ | Hydrochloric acid, soda ash and other | consumer against danger of spray residues 


as cauliflower, 





| out by W. B. White, of the United States | 


Food and Drug Administration. 

Mr. White says that a new technique 
|of testing washed apples to discover 
whether they still carry more than the 
!tolerated amount of spray residue is ex- 
pected to further means of protecting the 
consumer. 
be made within half an 
formerly took a day or more 
sufficiently accurate results. 

The Department of Agriculture is sup- 


hour which 
to yield 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Good Posture in the Little Child. Publication 
No. 219, Children's Bur., Price, 
5 cents. Apply at Supt. . (L33-72) 

Report of Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, 1932. Experiment Stations Office, Agri- 
culture Dept., May, 1933. Price, 5 cents. Ap- 
ply at Supt. of Docs. ( Agr6-1359) 

Grand Canyon National Park, Ariz. —general 
information regarding. National Park rv- 
ice, Interior Dept. Apply at Dept 

(29-22796) 

The A B C of Foster-Family Care for Children. 
Bureau _ Publication No, 216, Children’s Bur., 
Labor Dept. Price, 5 cents. Appiy at Supt 
of Docs (L33-73) 

Mineral Resources of Alaska, 1930. Bulletin 836, 
Geological Survey, Interior Dept. Price, 75 
cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs. 

Carlsbad Caterns National Park, New Mexico— 
general information regarding. Natl. Park 
Service, Interior Dept. Apply at Park Serv- 
ice. (53-26409) 

Instruction in Foreign Languages. Bulletin, 
1932, No. 17, Monograph No. 24, Natl. Survey 
of Secondary Education, Education Office, 
Interior Dept. Price, 10 cents. Apply at 
Supt. of Docs (E33-1092) 

y Weather Review. Vol. » No. 3, 
March, 1933, Weather Bur., Agriculture Dept. 
ice, 15 cents. Apply at Supt. of s 

é ( Agr9-990) 

Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways. 
Statement No. M-200. April, 1933, Statistics 
Bur Interstate Commerce Commission Ap- 

at Comm ( A29-380) 
Standard Stock Catalogue, Sec. IV (part 
Fedl. specification for brushes: hair, mil- 
| itary H-B-321, March 7, 1933. Price, 5 cents. 
j Apply at Supt. of Docs. 


By this new process tests can | 
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THE ONLY TUBES GUARANTEED 


LIFE TO YOUR RADIO SET. . 








“When the blue, , 


BinG CrosBy ATTENDED GONZAGA 
COLLEGE IN WASHINGTON. .WAS 


ORIGINAL RHYTHM BOYS. MAS MADE 
SENSATIONAL HIT IN “MOVIES”, 
MARRIED DIXIE LEE WHO RECENT- 
LY PRESENTED HIM WITH BABY BOY. 
DRESSES ULTRA-COLLEGIATE, ALWAYS 
WEARS OLD FELT HAT WHEN BROAD- 
CASTING. « TAKES GOLF SERIOUSLY. 


“WEAK, FRAIL TONE '? ~ 
REPLACE WORN-OUT TUBES WITH NEW 
CUNNINGHAM RADIO TUBES OR RCA RADIOTRONS, 


COVERIES UNKNOWN WHEN YOU BOUGHT YOUR 
TUBES HAVE BEEN BUILT INTO THE NEW 1933-34 
TUBES FROM RCA'S GREAT LABORATORIES. 
FIVE VITAL IMPROVEMENTS THAT GIVE NEW 


of the night- 


BER OF PAUL WHITEMAN'S 
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BY RCA.. DiS- 
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| Semen Koh & deo’ 





Relation of Refrigeration 


To Cancer Is Denied 

An editorial appearing in the Journal 
of the American Medical Society, discuss- 
ing the subject, is quoted in full by the 
North Carolina Department of Health 
The editorial reads: 

Refrigeration and 
propaganda 

“Recently an attempt has been made to 
connect the apparent increase in cancer, 
the prevalence of dental caries, and cer- 
tain other less definite types of ill health 
with the growth in the use of mechanical 
refrigeration. Whenever industries are in- 


cancer: A_ false 


| volved in propaganda in the health field, 


the commercial motive is naturally sus- 
pected. 

“The Journal has no brief for any in- 
terest involved in the dissemination of 
such claims, nor is it concerned except 
from the point of view of the public 
health in the claims made for mechan- 


ical refrigeration as opposed to the use 
of ice. It does have an interest in proper 
interpretation of statistics concerning the 
public health, in order that the public may 
not be led into fallacious beliefs or un- 
warranted fears. 

“Inquiries have come to the Journal 
from physicians, health officers, and bet- 
ter business bureaus in widely separated 
parts of the country relative to the propa- 
ganda concerned. 

“Claims are made that mechanical re- 
frigerators devitalize the food and that 
this alleged devitalization of the food may 
be responsible for the increase in cancer, 
the prevalence of dental caries, and a list 
of ills vaguely indicated as ‘toxic poison- 
ing, constipation, acidosis, pyorrhea, rectal 
troubles’ which ‘plague the American 
people.’ 

“It is alleged that the ‘respiratory’ gases 
from foods refrigerated in hermetically 
sealed chambers ‘as dry as Death Valley’ 
devitalize the food and render it toxic. 

“Some highly colored picture of a ceme- 
tary are accompanied by statements that 
cancer mortality has doubled since 1900, 
as have deaths from appendicitis. Vague 
references are made to ‘many leading au- 
thorities,’ but these are not named. Ac- 
knowledgment is also made by the pro- 
moter, Mr. Teigen, to ‘that great inter- 
national authority on refrigeration, his 
former associate and employer.’ This 
gentleman is not named, but information 
in the possession of the Journal indicates 
that the reference is to a Mr. J. M. Cat- 
tanach of Minneapolis. The Journal has 
no evidence as to Mr. Cattanach's scientific 
attainments or those of Mr. Teigen. 


Failure of Response 


To Letters of Inquiry 

“A letter was addressed to Mr. Teigen 
asking him to elucidate certain of his 
claims. No answer was received, so a 
copy was sent again by registered mail. 
A return receipt for the registered com- 
munication is all the reply that has thus 
far been received, though six months has 
elapsed since the date on the return re- 
ceipt. 

“The circular to which reference is made 
appears to be sent unsolicited. Mr. Tei- 
gen, however, publishes a brochure which 
may be had for @ dollar. This is an 
amplification gf the claims made in the 
circular. It is characterized by the same 
definiteness in quoting fragments from 
recognized authority, coupled with vague- 
ness and indefiniteness in the conclusions 
drawn from such quoted matter. 

“In no place is the claim definitely made 
that cancer, appendicitis, or carious teeth 
are attributable to the increased use of 
foods mechanically refrigerated, except in 
the title of the booklet. The inference, 
however, is drawn so that the uncritical 
reader will inevitably make his own de- 
ductions to that effect 

“Whatever may be the motive which in- 
spires this propaganda, it may be said 
definitely that there is no scientific evi- 
dence to support the claims 

“The circulation of such unfounded lit- 
erature conjures weird phobias among its 
readers and is prejudical to the public 
health because it diverts attention from 
real problems and discredits genuine 
health education. If there is any method 
by which it can be reached, it should be 
stopped.” 


In Mental Cases 


How Patients Can Obtain 
Hospitalization for Ill 
Minds and Nervous Dis- 
orders 


By Dr. FREDERICK W. PARSONS, 
Director Mental Hygiene, State of 
New York 
|= PROCEDURES under which a pere 

son with a mental illness can receive 
institutional care vary in different parts 
of this country. In some States the per- 
son is “charged” with having a mental 
illness, he is tried, and the fact is passed 
upon by a jury. These antiquated pro- 
ceedings should be replaced by provisions 
for easy admission. 

For many years New York State has had 
simple admission procedures. In this State 
@ person with a mental disease can be 
edmitted to a mental hospital by five dif- 
ferent means. 

If one appreciates that he is ill and in 
need of hospital care, he can be admitted 
on voluntary application as simply as to 
a general hospital for treatment of ap- 
pendicitis. The individual merely says he 
is ill and desires admission. 

He promises to give ten days’ written 
notice of his wish to leave. About 7.5 
per cent of the patients admitted to New 
York State hospitals come by this means, 
and the number grows yearly. 

Occasionally people suddenly become 
acutely sick, and not always is there pro< 
vision for local care. If the use of jails 
and police stations is to be avoided, it is 
necessary to have a form of admission 
which can be put into effect without de- 
lay. 

Physictan's Certification 

In New York State there are provisions 
to that end. A health officer can secure 
the patient's admission forthwith. A per- 
son so admitted can be detained for thirty 
cays, which is an interval sufficient to de- 
termine if another form of admission is 
desirable. 

Admission can also be had upon the pe- 
tition of a relative and a certificate by 
the family physician. Many patients do 
not object to going to a hospital, but they 
may not have sufficient understanding to 
apply volunarily or to remember that dis- 
charge can be applied for. The physi- 
cian's certificate covers that group. 

A patient on this form of admission may 
be held indefinitely, or until the patient 
himself or some member of his family 
makes written application for discharge. 
Then the institution, within ten days, must 
let the individual go or complete the 
papers by securing a court order. 

Most States have a form of judicial com- 
mitment, but in New York personal ap- 
pearance in caurt is not essential. Our 
laws provide for’a petition by a relative, an 
examination by two physicians and a court 
order which adjudges the person to be 
mentally sick and commits him to an in- 
stitution. The patient or his relatives must 
have twenty-four hours’ notice that the 
order is being sought. 

If an emergency exists and no judge is 
available, the patient may be admitted 
without the court order, but within ten 
days the signature of the judge is to be 
secured. 
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LEADERSHIP 


,The old order is changing. Evidence piles up every- 
where of a vast economic upheaval which may pro- 
foundly alter the nature of government, business, and 


social relations. 


Emerging from the grip of economic depression 
unparalleled in modern history, 
by nationalistic tides. Every country is looking within 
its own boundaries for solution of its problems. Each 
is striving towards self sufficiency. 


The United States is more nearly self sufficient 
than any other nation. Whether in industries like the 
automotive, which was created almost entirely by 
American initiative and invention, or in the synthetic 
yarn industries which originated in foreign countries, 
the United States has proved its capacity for leadership. 


Synthetic yarns were produced commercially in 
Europe at least 20 years before they were manufac- 
tured in the United States in volume. The four basic 
methods, viscose, acetate, nitrocellulose and cupram- 
monium, all came from Europe. England, France, 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, Italy and Switzerland 
were using these methods long before the United 
States entered the field. Yet within ten years after 
commercial production began in the United States, 
our country became the world’s largest producer of 


synthetic yarns. 


Today, American rayon and synthetic yarn mills 
employ tens of thousands of American 
workers. They pay millions of dol- 
lars in wages to American labor; 
millions more go to American farm- 
ers, lumbermen and miners for 


domestic raw materials. 


American Bemberg Corporation 
is proud of the part it has played 
in this development of American 
industry. The cuprammonium 
“stretch spinning” process by which 


Bemberg is made originated in Germany, and as early 
as 1912 was being used to produce yarns commer- 
cially. Later, this same method was successfully em- 


ployed by Italian, British, French and Japanese firms. 


the world is swept 


thetic yarn. 


In 1925 this cuprammonium “stretch spinning” pro- 
cess was first made available for production of yarns by 
an American company. In that year American Bemberg 
Corporation was formed with the assistance of American 
bankers. Mills were built at Elizabethton, Tennessee. 
Every pound of Bemberg yarn produced, sold and 
used in the United States is made at these mills, which 
employ American labor and raw materials exclusively.) 

American Bemberg Corporation's production of 
yarns is limited. Its leadership is QUALITY LEADER-! 
SHIP... The entire industry recognizes these facts: 

American Bemberg makes the finest synthetic yarn. 


American Bemberg makes the strongest syn- 


American Bemberg makes the only cuprammonium 
yarn manufactured by the “stretch-spinning” process, 
in the United States. 

For many users of Bemberg yarn and for many’ 
employees of American Bemberg Corporation a new 
year has recently begun. This is a fitting time to make’ 
high resolves for the future, to call on every reserve 


of stamina and courage, to make every effort to con-, 


tribute to success of the New Deal. 

American Bemberg Corporation is 
doing the largest business in its his- 
tory; its yarns are finer, their fields 
of usefulness broader than ever 


before. American Bemberg Corpora, 


tion pledges itself to continue to do 


. 
WE DO OUR PART 


its part, to go forward in quality lead- 
ership, recognizing its obligations of 
service and cooperation which lead- 


ership involves. 


S. R. Fuller, Jr., President; 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 


Office: 


261 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Plant: 


Elizabethton, Tennessee 
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Proposed Inquiry 
Into Fee Charge 
For Radio Music 


Right Under Copyright Law 
To Restrict Small Busi- 
ness Places Questioned as 
Unwarranted Burden 


of 
Au- 
Rep- 
Balti- 
of the 
Marine 


Congress investigation of practices 
the American Society of Composers 
thors and Publishers is proposed by 
resentative Kennedy ‘Dem.), of 
more, Md., a majority member 
House Committee on Merchant 
Radio and Fisheries, growing out of the 
Society's enforcement of fees for use of 
its members’ works in public performances 
for profit. He announced he would ask 
the Committee to investigate in January 

“The Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers,” he declared, “is going after 
hot-dog dealers, cafeterias, cafes, saloons 
and others who have radio sets in their 
places and receive music on them. 

Difficulties of Restraint 

“If a proprietor, a law-abiding man, de- 
cides he will listen only to programs npt 
copyrighted, how is he to prevent some 
customer from tuning in on a copyrighted 
song for only a minute, or how will he 
prevent some possible technical mix-up 
in the broadcasting station from switch- 
ing on to copyrighted music. 

“The public should know that this 
citizen can be taken into the Federal 
court and prosecuted for violation of the 
copyright laws and fined not less than 
$250 and not more than $5,000 

Mr. Kennedy bases his inquiry proposal 
on what. he is a campaign started 
by E. H. Chesterman of Baltimore, the 
Society’s Maryland and District of Colum- 
bia district manager, to require that pro- 
prietors' of business places using copy- 
righted music of the Society’s member 
shall pay the Society a license fee for the 
use of such works 

Fee Restriction Defined 
Chesterman says the Society has a 
bill of health” under court de- 
cisions, and is acting under the protection 
of the copyright law Mr. Chesterman 
added that the 1est licensing fees are 
charged the broadcasting companies and 
that other fees run from $360 a year for 
night clubs to as low as $5 or $10 for sonx 
establishments Restaurants are charged 
from $60 to $120 and where there is danc- 
ing it is higher, he explained 

The Nation does not realize how serious 
is the situation in respect to this outright 
monopoly, Representative Kennedy de- 
clared. He told of receiving numerous let- 
ters stating that persons hiring orchestras 
have discontinued music because of pres- 
sure broucht to bear by the Society 

“The public not know that this 
Socieiy has in the field a corps of investi- 
Kenneds 


Says 


Mr. 
“clean 





does 


gators or snoopers,” said Mr 
“A Baltimore man was sent to jail re- 
cently because he sold song-sheets on the 


street containing the lyrics, or words, of 
copyrightcd songs 
Sees Tax on Radio Possession 

“I hear in Washington that an effort 
will be made to pass on the license fee io 
the radio manufacturer. He, in turn, of 
ccurse, would add it to the cost of the 
radio receiving sets. Before we knew it 
every radio-owner in the 
would be taxed indirectly for possessing a 
radio.” 

Mr. Chesterman said the Society charges 
licensing fees only where its members 
copyrighted works are used at public per- 
formances for profit, by radio or other- 
wise. The society, according to its litera- 
ture, views as “murder of music” the con- 
stant dinning of good and poor music, old 
and new music, sung, played, whistled, 
1ummed and crooned, into the ears of lis- 
teners for 12 to 18 hours daily, until the 
value of the copyrighted works drops to a 
minimum 

Rights of Copyright Owners 

According to Mr. Chesterm: 
of copyright owners has been uphel 
number of Maryland cases. Among them 
are the cases of the Broadway Music Cor- 
poration against J. H. Nickel, a Baltimore 
cabaret proprietor, in 1923, and Waterson, 
Berlon & Snyder, music publishers and 
copyright owners, against John H. Carlin, 
and Mi and Norton, and other cases de- 
cided in that State 

One of the numerous decisions he cited 
was that of Gene Buck against Jewell La- 
Salle Realty Co., in the Supreme Court 
of the United. States, April 13, 1931, hold- 
ing that public performances for purposes 
of profit by means of a radio receiver 
without authorization from the copyright 
owners constitutes a violation of the 
Copyright Act 

The society's organization 
for the announced purpose 
piracy and infringement 
compositions by public amusement or 
other enterprises all over the United 
States. It states thgt it is a non-profit 
organization, its entire net revenue being 
divided at quarterly periods among its 
members, and its assets held in reserve 
being entirely for the members 

Application of Law 

The copyright law, of course, 


n, the right 





In @ 






er 


in 1914 was 
of preventing 
of copyrighted 


applies to 





all copyrighted musical compositions, 
whether the owners are members of th 
Society or not. The Society says it “stands 


irrevocably committed to its policy of pro- 
tecting to the utmost the lawful and just 
rights of its members, of fair dealing, and 
to bring about a condition where no man 
or woman who creates successful musical 
compositions shall ever be in want.” 

Action on Mr. Kennedy's proposal for 
investigation depends on the decision of 
the whole committee, of which he is a 
member, and then depends on the sanction 
of the House. The House Committee on 
Patents at recent sessions of Congress, 
held hearings that developed considerable 
information on the subject 


Chief of Army Engineers 
Among Promoted Officers 


Promotion of Col. Edward M. Markham 
to be Chief of Engineers with rank of 
major general, by Presidential appoint- 
ment, has been announced by the War De- 
partment The President also advanced 
Brig. Gen. Halstead Dorey to be a major 
gevneral of the line, and appointed Col. 


1ey to be Assistant to 
General with rank 


Patrick W. Guir 
Quartermaster 
brigadier general 


the 
of 





Four colone ilso received promotion 
to be brigadier ra line at the 
Same time. They are: Cols. Thomas E 
Merrill, Field Artillery; Alexander T 
Ovenshine, Infantry: and Robert O. Van 
Horn, Infantry 

The new Chief of Engineers, Maj. Gen 


Edward M. Markham years old and 








a native of Troy, New He succeeds 
Maj. Gen he e Brown, whose tour of 
service exp Sept 2n 

General Markhen n has seen active serv- 


ice in the Philippines and Cuba during 





United States | 
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Task for Investors to Salvage 
__ Defaulted Foreign Loans 


President Urges 


Organization 


of Private Security 


Holders; Declines to Form Government Corporation 


MERICAN investors threatened witi 

the loss of $2,000,000,000 in de- 
faulted foreign securities have been 
asked by the Government to do what 
they can for themselves toward re- 
covering their funds 

The Government itself, 
inder the Securities Act 
Gove rnment corporation 
investors, is declining 

The Se ities Act of 1933 
provision for creation, 
Federal Trade Commission, 
Corporation Foreign 
Holders.” 

“It would not be wise for the Gov- 
ernment to undertake directly the set- 
tlement of private debts,” explained a 
White House statement issued, Oct. 20 
after President Roosevelt had conferred 
on the problem with 14 business 
leaders 


{merican Bondholders 


authorized 
to form a 
to represent 
to do so 
includes a 
under 
of he 
Security 


these 
the 


the 


of 


Protective Association 

Instead, an American Bondholder 
Protective Association has been sug- 
gested by President Roosevelt, and 
plans for it were laid at conferences 
with him. Behind the Association, the 
Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, ex- 
plained, will be the good will and as- 
sistance of the Government units, but 


not the Government itself. 
Americans have invested between 
$7,000,000,000 and $8,000,000,000 abroad, 


scattering it over 40 countries, Secre- 
tary Hull said. Of this sum almost 
$2,000,000,000 is in default. Salvaging 


of as much as possible of this sum is 








the task before the Association 

A permanent organization, includins 
directors and a continuing staff, will 
be set up to carry work. Care 
has been taken, acc to Secretary 
Hull, to see that the banks which dis- 
tributed the defaulting securities are 
not unduly represented on the Associa- 
tion 

Turning of the project over to pri- 
vate enterprise in spite of a direct legal 
authorization to the Government to do 
the tA€sk was explained on the grounds 
that official intercessions abroad 
might involve embarrassing require- 
ments and prolonged Official transac- 
tions 
Individuals Attending 


White House Conference 

Those who attended the conference 
at the White House were 

Laird Bell, of Fisher, Boyden 
Boyd and Marshall, Chicago, Ill. 

Hendon Chubb, of Chubb and Son 
(marine insurance), New York City 

W. L. Clayton, Anderson, Clayton & 
Co., Houston, Tex 

John Cowles, publisher, 
Register and Tribune. 

Herman Ekern former 
General of Wisconsin. 

Ernest M. Hopkins, 
mouth College 

Philip La Follette 


Bell, 


Des Moines 
Attorney 
president, Dart- 


ex-Governor of 


Wisconsin. 

Mills B. Lane, The Citizens and 
Southern National Bank, Savannah 

Frank O. Lowden, ex-Governor of 
Illinois. 

Orrin K. McMurray, dean, Law 
School, University of California 


Roland S. Morris, former American 


Ambassador to Japan. 

Thomas D. Thacher, former Solicitor 
General 

J. C. Traphagen, president, Bank ot 


New York & Trust Co., New York City. 
Quiney Wright, professor, Interna- 
tional Law, University of Chicago 

















Among others who had been invited 
but who were unable to be present, it 
was announced, were Charles Francis 
Adams, former Secretary of the Navy; 
Newton D. Baker, former retary of 
War, and J. Reuben Clark Jr., former 
Ambassador to Mexico 

The White House statement regard- 
ing the conference follows 

“The situation now existing in re- 
gard to foreign securities is one of 
substantiai concern to re Ame 
people. American funds were 
the disposal of over 40 foreign gov- 
ernments and had assisted in the 
economic development. Many of these 
loans are now wholly or partly in de- 
fault 

The bonds are held by large num- 


bers of Americans who have at the 
present no adequate means of getting 
in touch with each other and organiz- 
ing in order to keep themselves in- 
formed of events affecting their inter- 
ests and of arranging for the proper 
handling of the debt situations in 
which they are concerned. In some in- 
stances American interests may be suf- 


fering unfair discrimination as com- 
pared with the investors of other coun- 
tries. 


{idequate Organization 
For Salvage of Debts 
“A task of adequate organiz 

j be undertaken 


ation ob- 
In 









viol exists to 
many situations the proper organiza- 
tion of the Am an bondholders is 


urgently needed in order to make pos- 
sible fair and satisfactory arrangement 
with foreign governments “undergoing 
difficulties, and to properly protect 
American interests. 

“This is a task primarily for private 
and interests. The tradi- 
tional policy of the American Govern- 
such loan and in- 


initiative 


ment has been that 
vestment transactions were primarily 
private actions, to be handled by the 


parties directly concerned. 
“The Government realizes 
within the proper limits of interna- 
tional law and international amity, to 
defend American interests abroad 
However, it would not be wise for the 
Government to undertake directly the 
settlement of private debt situations. 
“It was decided, therefore, to call 
together a smail group to take upon 
themselves the patriotic duty of bring- 
ing into existence an adequate, effec- 
tive and disinterested organization to 
carry on this work. The organization 
should exist not for profits but for aid- 
ing the American interests which it will 


a duty, 


represent, and of aiding them at the 
lowest possible expense to the many 
thousands of bondholders. 


of the fact that these in- 
terests are widely scattered, the fact 
that there are so many different loan 
issues to be considered, and so many 
different groups to be consulted, this 
is no easy task. But it must be 
achieved and the Government expects 
that it will be achieved. 

“The organization when it comes into 
existence is to be entirely independent 
of any special private interest; it is 
to have no connections of any kind 
with the investment banking houses 
which originally issued the loans. It 
will decide its own affairs inde- 
pendently. Naturally, its decisions will 
ultimately depend on the will of those 
who possess the securities 

“Too, another of its duties naturally 
will be to keep intimate eontact with 
all American interests concerned and 
o unify as possible, all Ameri- 
san groups that seek to act in protec- 
tion of American interests. The or- 
ganization contemplated in a sense will 
be a unifying center for the. activities 
of all proper American interests. 


Attitude of Government 


4s Friendly Adviser 

“The meeting was called in order to 
get the task well launched. Admin- 
istration officials will follow the course 
of development with interest. They 
have no intention, however, of seeking 
governmental direction or control of 
the organization, nor will they assume 
responsibility for its actions. Towards 
this organization, as towards all other 
legitimate American interests, the Gov- 
ernment will seek to give such friendly 


“Because 


so far 


aid as may be proper under the cir- 
cumstances. 
“The group undertaking the founda- 





ion of this organization will announce, 
as soon as possible, its plans. In the 
meeting today all phases of the form 
ind work of the contemplated organi- 
zation were discussed. 

“At a meeting held at the Treasury 
before the White House Conference, 
the State Department and the Federal 
Trade Commission were represented.” 
The proposed new agency's principal 
ield of activity will be in Latin Amer- 
ica, since Department of Commerce 
figures show that nearly half of the 
American holdings in South American 
bonds is in default, aggregating nearly 
$705,000.000 


¢ 





FEDERAL REVENUE ASPECT 


OF 


PROHIBITION REPEAL 


Continued from Page 1.] 


Dr. Doraii 
not be hign 


rom the liquor traffic 


s that the rate must 

















enough to furnish a “protective tariff 
for bootlegging 

Believing that national liquor con- 
sumptic ll not be large, Dr. Doran 
on Oct ll field officers to 
stop issuir rmits imports of for- 
eig lors. Some shipments had been 

lowe to ent on the be t 
domestic stocks were low, but a check- 
up revealed that this was not true. The 
imports, which may be allowed only for 
medicinal purposes were therefore 


























esale liquor importers in New 
York had sought permission to bring in 
1,000,000 gallons of beverage liquors for 
use during the holiday season on thé 
theory that prohibition repeal will have 
been accomplished early in December. 
The importers protested that unless 
regulations were issued to permit im- 
portations the domestic distillers would 
have a monopoly on the American 
market which would be reflected in ris- 
ing prices 
Enough Domestic Liquor 
Yotwithstanding that the refusal to 
importations was declared to 
the Spanish-American War, and in the 
World War. Serving in 1918 with the 
A. E. F > as Director of Light 
Railwa and Roads, to become at the 
c of the year Chief Engineer of the 
A of Occupation, returning home in 
From 1907 to 1912 General Markham 
served as Engineer Commissioner of 
District of Columbia. Since 1929, he 





served as Division Engineer of 
Lakes Division with 
land 


the Great 

Station at Cleve- 
Ohio 

As a member of the American-Cana- 

an Joint Engineering Board, General 

Mai kham made a 

















report on the Great 

s-Atlantic seaway and testified be- 

e Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations at a hearing on ratification of 
the St. Lawrence th Canada 
t the plans pro ‘the seaway 





were adequate and safe. 











mea the potential loss of nearly 
$20,000,000 of revenue, it was made 
clear in official Government circles 
hat Pr ient Roosevelt is unwilling 
to relax the regulations because he 
onsiders the situation to be an ad- 
van to this country in his inter- 
national economic negotiations 

Dr. Doran estimated, Oct. 18, that 
there will be enough pure, usable 
whisky in the country to supply the 


demand immediately after repeal, not- 














withs tanding the embargo on importa- 
ions. There will not be much bonded 
traight risk he said, but the 
4,000,000 llons of aged stock now on 
han d can be expanded 10 times through 
retcranny ation to produce a palatable 
pe\ » 
A committee representing the dis- 
tillers, meeting in Washington during 


the week, agreed to use only American 
grains in the distillation of spirits. 
This action is expected to stop the im- 
portation of blackstrap molasses, the 
basis of most alcohol manufacture, and 
tend to improve the farm situation by 
providing a larger market for Amer- 


ican corn and rye. 
Approach of repeal has raised 
another question—the fate of the 


ands of Federal prisoners being 









iquor convictions. An amnesty 

being considered at the 

artment, of Justice, buit it will de 
rounded by restrictions, if it is is- 
to the release of rack- 


prevent 














and other prisoners 
vy General is taking under 
ion the question of liquor ad- 
erti before repeal ome adver- 
tisement eady published have 
“overstepped” the bounds, the At- 
torney General said Prosecutions 
will not follow unless the 

were published in bad 

ateme! which he expects to 

ss I le n soon the Attorne. 

Said he might set forth 





ard phrase to be 
rtisements prior 


inserted in all 


to repeal, 


Burglar Alarm Bars 
Officials From Treasury 





The Director of the Budget, Lewis 


Douglas, and an Assistant of the 
Treasury, Stephen B. Gibbons, were 
barred from the Treasury building 
Oct. 16 


Mr. Douglas and Mr. Gibbons had 
been out for lunch, and the latter 
was in a hurry to get back to his 
office for some papers he was to 
take to New York in an airplane 
due to leave in a few minutes. 

Notwithstanding, the Treasury 
guards refused admittance. 

The siren of the Treasury's burglar 
alarm system had sounded, and the 
guards were under orders to let no 
one into or out of the building. 

But there were no burglars. A 
short-circuit in the electrical alarm 
system had caused the commotion. 

Subsequently a ruling was made 
that under similar circumstances in 
the future the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Undersecretary, the 
Assistant Secretaries and the Direc- 
tor of the Budget should be per- 
mitted to enter or leave the building. 











Pay Reduction Coming 
To the Employes of NRA 


Following a personnel reorganization on 
the basis of adjusted classification, to be 
made effective as soon as possible, em- 
ployes of the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration are to be subjected to a 15 per 
This prospect 
Administrator 


cent cut in compensation. 
has been announced by 
Johnson. 
Statisticians, 
workers, in the hurry 
organization, Administrator 


the need of the moment. 
directed by the President, 
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Challenge to Restrictions 
|_§_ Qn Prison-made Goods 
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Supreme Court to Pass on Alabama’s Plea for Injunction 
Against State Laws Which Bar Sales 


undue hardship upon the State and re- 
sult in depriving more than 1,800 pris- 
oners of employment. The State has been 
selling shirts in these 19 States to the 
total value of $347,000 annually, the com- 
plaint says 

Unless these State acts are declared 
void, Alabama asserts, the latter State will 
be required to provide other means of em- 
ploying its convicts. The investment thus 
|} made necessary, it is asserted, is estimated 
at between $700 and $1,000 per prisoner, 
making a total of more than $1,000,000, 
which the State is declared not to be able 
to provide. 

It is alleged that the Hawes-Cooper Act 
and the various State laws are in conflict 
with the commerce clause of the Consti- 
tution, under which Congress has the 
power to regulate commerce among the 
several States. The bill of complaint as- 
serts that Congress is “without power to 
impose burdens on commerce among the 
States except in those instances where 
Congress deals with activities or objects 
which are harmful to the public health, 
morals or welfare.” 

“The Act,” the bill continues, “results in 
imposing burdens on the transportation in 
interstate commerce of goods made in 
prisons, of goods made from cotton pro- 
duced by prison labor and of farm prod- 


ves SUPREME COURT of the United 
States will determine the fate of 
numerous State laws which have been en- 
acted by virtue of the so-called Hawes- 
Cooper Act of Congress, relating to sales 
of prison-made goods. 

The case before the court that | 
brought by the State of Alabama, which | 
seeks to enjoin the operation of State 
laws which would prevent the sale of 
products of Alabama's prisons. The court 
announced, Oct. 16, that arguments will, 
be heard Jan. 8. 

The Hawes-Cooper Act was approved by 
President Hoover Jan. 19, 1929, to become 
effective five years thereafter. It pro- 
vides that all prison-made goods trans- 
ported into any State and remaining 
there for use, sale or storage shall “be 
subject to the operation and effect of the 
laws of such State or Territory to the 
same extent and in the same manner as 
though such goods, wares and merchan- 
dise had been manufactured in such State 
or Territory, and shall not be exempt 
therefrom by reason of being introduced 
in the original package or otherwise.” 
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State Legislation 


On Prison-made Goods 
Nineteen States have enacted laws relat- 


ing to the sale of prison-made goods. In! ucts tilled by such labor, all as an exer- 
California, Colorado, Iowa, Kentucky, cise of the police powers of the States, 
Minnesota, Montana, New Jersey, Ohio, | which it is not within the power of Con- 


gress to do. 

“The Act likewise undertakes to control 
the plaintiff in the exercise of its police 
power over the employment and occupa- 
tion of its prison population, to invade the 
control by the plaintiff of a matter purely 
local in its character and to destroy the 
sovereignty of the plaintiff in the exercise 

declares ‘of police powers reserved to it under the 
will cause Tenth Amendment to the Constitution.” 


Oklahoma, Oregon, Washington and Wis- 
consin the laws require such goods to be 
labeled or branded. Idaho, Indiana, Mich- 
igan, New York, North Carolina, and 
Pennsylvania have enacted laws forbid- 
ding the sale of prison-made goods after | 
Jan. 19, 1934. Arizona has a law forbid- 
ding the sale of such goods. 

Alabama's bill of complaint 
that the operation of these laws 
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FOREST - WORKERS 
IN WINTER CAMPS 


Third of Civilian Conservation 
Corps to Be Replaced 


Approximately ‘one-third of the mem- 
bers of the Civilian Conservation Corps are 
being replaced, as a result of the departure 
of forest workers who have been dis- 
charged or who will soon leave the Corps 
to take outside jobs or for other reasons, 
to return to their homes 

At the same time, about the same pro- 
portion of the 1,468 Summer camps, to the 
number of 550, are being transferred to 
new locations, mainly in the East and 
South, so as to permit work to be carried 
on through the Winter. 

Robert Fechner, Director of Emergency 
Conservation Work, announces that 126,- 
000 new men will have an opportunity to 
join the Corps for the Winter enrollment 
period beginning this month. 

The Quartermaster Corps of the War 
Department has let contracts for approxi- 
mately 300,000,000 feet of lumber for the 
construction of Winter quarters. Large 
quantities of other building materials and 
Winter clothing also are being made. 

Construction of the camps, each of 
which will have from two to seven or eight 
wooden buildings, is about one-third com- 
pleted, Mr. Fechner said. Twenty-five 
camps will be located in the Tennessee 
Valley for soil erosion work under direc- 
tion of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 





Official Li ist t Issued of 
House of Representatives 


An official list of members of the House 
of Representatives as of Oct. 10, issued Oct, 
17 by the Clerk of the House, South 
Trimble, shows that as the House now 
stands there are 308 Democrats, 116 Re- 
publicans, 5 Farmer-Laborites, with 6 va- 
cancies, in the total authorized membere- 
ship of 435 

The newest member is Isabella Green- 
way, of Tueson, Ariz., elected Oct. 3 te 
succeed Lewis W. Douglas, who now is Di- 
rector of the Budget. 
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DENSMORE SHUTE — Britons gasped and gaped when 
he won the 1933 British Open over St. Andrews’ decep- 
tive fairways and angry bunkers. Golf prophets say Shute 
will line up with Golf Immortals. Answering a question, 
Shute recently said: ‘1 have tried all the brands, and long 
ago found that Camels are milder, and what is even more 
important to any golfer, they do not jangle the nerves.” 
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TOMMY ARMOUR — Often called “Wizard of the Irons,” 
Armour has won a flock of championships, including the 
U.S. Open in 1927, the P. G. A. in 1930, the British Open 
in 1931. Tommy knows his golf and his cigarettes.‘'What 
do I think of Camels? They are my brand and have been for 
years. I smoke a lot but I must be sure that my nerves are 
healthy and my head is clear—that’s why I prefer Camels.” 





ES HEALTHY NERVES. - 











GENE SARAZEN — —This great golfer began his winning 
ways in 1922 when he became U. S. Open Champion. 
He has been a consistent tournament winner ever since. 
This year he won his third P.G. A. Championship. On 
the subject of cigarettes Sarazen says: ‘I agree with Shute 
and Armour—I smoke Camels, too. They always taste 
good—and they never interfere with my nerve control.” 








Geady Sughen 


Men and women whose work and play de- 
mand healthy nerves and level heads prefer 
Camels. Active people agree that they can 
smoke these fine-flavored, milder cigarettes 
without fear of jangling their nerves. 
Another thing about active people—they 
are pretty generally steady smokers... 
And, as anyone who smokes Camels will 
tell you, you can smoke as many of these 
cigarettes as you want—and never have a 
“cigaretty’ aftertaste. The last cigarette at 
night tastes as good as the first in the 


morning, if you smoke Camels. 


Try a package of Camels today... Enjoy 
the superior flavor of their costlier tobaccos. 
If you are a steady smoker you will appre- 
ciate the fact that Camels never get on 
your nerves, never tire your taste. 















IT IS MORE FUN TO KNOW 


Camels are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE tobaccos than any other 
popular brand, You will find Camels 
rich in flavor and delightfully mild. 











WE: Nice drive! Have 
a Camel. They’re 
milder, you know. 


SHE: Thanks, I will! I’ve 
smoked them for 
years. I know they 
taste better. And it 
is the one cigarette 
that never gets on 
my nerves. 


is 
CMe, iM, 5 
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Bank Deposit Insurance: 


How Banks Will Qualify — - 
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Methods Prescribed for Participation 
in System Established by Glass Bank- 
ing Act Are Explained 
By WALTER J. CUMMINGS 


Chairman of Board, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


See CREATION of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation by re- 
cent Act of Congress is the direct re- 
sult of an unmistakable, and perhaps 
unprecedented, popular demand for in- 
surance of bank deposits 

Following the decline in security 
values in 1929, our banking institutions 
appeared to be fairly able to pursue 
the even tenor of their way As the 
depression appeared and gradually 
lengthened and deepened, came the 
heavy withdrawal of deposits. 

As banks closed one by one, de- 
positors in other banks still open be- 
came apprehensive and hastily with- 
drew their accounts. So the cataclysm 
spread rapidly, until the first few days 
of last March we were on the border 
of—or actually in a state of—banking 
chaos 

> > 

The memory of the dark days of na- 
tion-wide failures and closings, with 
consequent economic distress, is still 
too recent to require recalling 

Undoubtedly most, or a large part, 
of this fear would have been averted 
if. bank accounts had been insured by 
a Federal agency It is, therefore, not 
difficult to discern why a widespread 
sentiment promptly developed, calling 
for protection of the depositor, and in- 
directly of the banks themselves, 
which was shortly thereafter crystal- 
lized in legislation creating the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation— 
passed with only a few dissenting votes 
in the House, and unanimously in the 
Senate. . 

The initial capital of the corporation 





Non-Liquid 
Insurance 
Assets 
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By 
Forrest Mitchell, 
insurance Commissioner, 
State of California 


N THE WAKE of the economic storm 
that has been sweeping over us 

with such unprecedented violence in 
recent years, a mass of wreckage has 
been accumulating in the field of in- 
surance. 

A flattering justification of the prev- 
alent faith in the stability of insurance 
institutions may be extracted from the 
fact that prior to 1930 relatively few 
receiverships had to be initiated by 
insurance commissioners. They were 
sporadic events, limited in extent and 
consequences. 

Since then, however, the liquidation 
of insurance companies has become 
necessary with increasing frequency, 
though still at a rate below the gen- 
eral average, and the supervising au- 
thorities are now confronted with this 
problem on a magnified scale, involv- 
ing problems which arise not only 
from a greater number, but also from 


@ greater radius if influence which 
characterizes the present-day insol- 
vency situation. 

When failures of ‘insurance compa- 
nies were few and far between, there 
existed at the same time an ample 
background of solvent institutions able 
and willing to absorb a crippled busi- 
ness and to extricate at least its pol- 
icyholders from the danger of total 
loss. Not a few impending failures 
were successfully averted altogether. 

Today, there are happily many sol- 
vent insurance companies, but they are 
not nearly so willing, nor able, to come 
to the rescue of their less fortunate 
rivals. An economic depression of the 
magnitude and sweeping breadth of 
the present affliction does not spend 
itself in fatalities; it weakens all, and 
insurance companies cannot claim 
immunity from its effects 

That most of our insurance insti- 
tutions are blessed with sturdy consti- 
tutions, holding promise of ability to 
weather the storm, is one of the con- 
soling and reassuring bright spots in 
the dark picture. But it would be a 
mistake to suppose that even the 
strongest companies had come off 
without a scratch. Mortgage loans and 
other interest-bearing securities, nor- 
mally considered the best possible in- 
vestments for the funds of insurance 
companies and always constituting the 
bulk of the assets of these institutions, 
have become frozen er declined in 
value to an unprecedented extent. 
Holdings of unprofitable real estate 
have multiplied on a large scale due 
to foreclosures, often unavoidable. In 
short, the liquidity of assets, so long 
the boast of our strongest institutions, 
is no longer anything to boast of. 

One consequence of this situation is 
that receivers of insolvent companies 
cannot proceed speedily with liquida- 
tion which, as the name implies, is a 
making liquid of the resources of the 
bankrupt estate. While this state of 
affairs makes for economy in admin- 
istration—you cannot spend money 
you do not have—it also adds to its 
problems and trials 

Most of the States have on their 
Statute books certain legislative enact- 
ments outlining legal procedure to be 
followed upon official determination of 
insolvency of an insurance company. 
But there is room for more guidance 
in the multifarious activities of the 
liquidator, such as the marshalling of 
assets, the accounting for the receiver- 
ship, the filing and approval of claims, 
the payment of liquidating dividends, 
the order of preference of certain 
classes of claims, court procedure and 
ratification of the liquidator’s acts 

All these and many others are new 
problems, diffieulj of solution, and re- 
quire the best matured thought and 
a good deal of specialized training and 
experience. 

It may be conducive to gootk results 
if the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners were to give con- 
sideration to the entire problem of 
liquidation of insurance companies, 
with a view, after due deliberation, to 
some pronouncement of policy for uni- 
form adoption in al) States. 
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has been furnished by the United 
States Treasury in the amount of 
$150,000,000. In addition, Federal Re- 
serve Banks subscribe one-half of their 
surplus, which amounts to about $140,- 
000,000, making $290,000,000 of capital 
initially provided; and it is estimated 
that approximately $200,000,000 will be 
subscribed by banks that become mem- 
bers of the Permanent Insurance fun‘. 

Thus the corporation will have 4 
capital fund of $500,000,000, in addi- 
tion to which it is authorized to bor- 
row against its assets up to three times 
the amount of its capital. 

> > 


The new Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation is organized to insure the 
deposits of all banks that are qualified 
under the law to receive the benefits 
of deposit insurance. 

The corporation is directed to set up 
a “Temporary Insurance Fund,” whicn 
commences Jan. 1, 1934—unless_ the 
President shall by proclamation fix an 
earlier date—to insure all deposits ia 
eligible banks up to a maximum 
amount of $2,500 each until July 1, 
1934. 

During the first six months in which 
the Temporary Fund is operative, all 
banks that have the benefits of de- 
posit insurance are to subscribe one- 
half of 1 per cent of the amount of 
such insurable deposits, paying half 
in cash at the outset—the balance be- 
ing subject to call. 

About 97 per cent of the depositors 
in our banks have less than $2,500 in 
their accounts. This means that the 
vast majority of the depositors have 
100 per cent protection even under the 
temporary plan. 

Temporary insurance is supplanted 
by permanent insurance on Jwy 1, 
1934, when deposits up to $10,000 will 
be insured 100 per cent; amounts in 
excess of $10,000 and up to $50,000 will 
be insured 75 per cent, and amounts 
in excess of $50,000 for 50 per cent. 

+ 


+ 

All members of the Federal Reserve 
System must join in the Temporary 
Fund, and all nonmember State banks, 
trust companies, and mutual savings 
banks have the right and privilege to 
apply for and, if qualified, to obtain 
the benefits of the insurance which 
goes into effect next January. 

A State nonmember bank, which 
wishes to join the Temporary Fund, 
must procure a certificate of solvency 
from the appropriate State authori- 
ties. Under the law the corporation 
must examine each State nonmember 
bank to determine its eligibility for 
insurance as a member of the Tempo- 
rary Fund. 

Bank examiners, under direction of 
the corporation, are now at work ex- 
amining those banks that have al- 
ready applied for membership. Up to 
this time applihcations have been re- 
ceived from 2,725 banks. 
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FEDERAL AID TO OWNER OF SMALL HOME 
IN SOLVING MORTGAGE PROBLEM 


Direct Financing to Enable Title-holder of Property to Meet Overdue Obligations and Reduce 
Fixed Charges on Property Loen 
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By WILLIAM F. STEVENSON 
Chairman The Federal Home Loan Bank Board and Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 


W CAN the Government help me out with my 


mortgage problem?” 


Every day this question is being asked by thousands of 
homeowners who are feeling the pinch of hard times and 
economic upheaval, who see impending foreclosures of 
their properties, and are looking to their Government 
in the hour of need. 

The questions are increasing in number following @ 
recently announced survey of the new Home Owners’ 


William 


Loan Corporation which disclosed 
that up to Oct. 6, when reports were 
filed by State managers and their 
assistants in all the States, fore- 
closures on 17,957 homes had been 
prevented during the few weeks the 
Act has been in full operation and 
that such homes saved from fore- 
closures had a dollar value of $48,- 
153,061 to the owners. 

It was also disclosed in that re- 
port—and regular reports will be 
made weekly hereafter—that num- 
ber of loans closed during the week 
ending Oct. 6 totaled 357, amount- 

F. Stevenson ing to $996,465. 


In addition to the 17,957 foreclosures averted up to 
that date, applications for mortgage loans numbering 
1,080, with dollar value of $3,167,459, were withdrawn 
after being filed, it was announced. Withdrawn appli- 
cations represent those cases in which the Corporation, 
through its local offices, has assisted home owners suc- 
cessfully to negotiate extensions of existing mortgages 
or in refinancing these mortgages outside the Corpora- 
tion. The number withdrawn during the week ended 
Oct. 6 was 348, an increase of 66.5 per cent over those 
withdrawn the previous week. 

A statement by the Corporation has emphasized that 
the extent to which home owners are helped in this man- 
ner is considered second in importance only to the actual 
loans of the Corporation itself. 

The first step in seeking the aid of the Government 
in a home mortgage problem is a contract with your 
State manager or one of his assistants. 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation now has 257 


offices throughout the country. 


There is a main office 


in every State and one in the District of Columbia. 


There 


are 208 conveniently located branch offices, 


scattered in every State, according to the number re- 
quired to handle the business. - 

If a loan applicant comes within the eligibility clauses 
of the new law he can speedily obtain information as to 
the next step to take. The offices are so located that # 
home owner may make a personal call, without heavy 
expense, in most instances. If he prefers to get informa- 
tion by mail a letter to the nearest main or branch 
office will bring a reply. 

Considerable progress is being made in inducing mort- 
gagees to accept less than the amount still owed by the 
distressed home occupant. A recent report showed that 
3.776 such loans already have been negotiated. 

Probably five million families come within the groups 
which the Home Oowners’ Loan Corporation is designed 
to assist, and their homes are worth at least five billion 


dollars. 
thority 


With its $200,000,000 cash capital and its au- 
to issue two billion dollars in bonds, it can provide 


relief for 500,000 families whose mortgages have matured 
or whose payments are beyond their present means. 


This 


— 


is how the Corporation goes about helping the 
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home owner. The owner, in distress over his mortgage, 
applies to one of the local offices in his State, proves that 
he is about to be sold out, that his property is not worth 
over $20,000, and that it is worth 25 per cent more than 
the debt on it. 

And here is the heart of the whole plan. The home 
owner must get the holder of the mortgage to agree lo 
accept bonds in place of the mortgage. Otherwise, the 
home owner cannot have his mortgage refinanced by the 
Government. In other words, the mortgagee—holder of 
the mortgage—must consent to take 4 per cent bonds, 
with interest guaranteed by the Government, instead of 
the mortgage he now holds. 

Armed with the mortgagee’s consent, the home owner 
is in a position to talk business with the Corporation. 

The agent of the Corporation asks if the person who 
holds the mortgage is willing to take Corporation bonds 
in its place. If he agrees to do so, the property is ap- 
praised and the title searched. Then, if the mortgage 
is $4,000, for instance, the Corporation delivers $4,000 of 
bonds to the holder of the mortgage, who in turn as- 
signs his mortgage to the Corporation. 

With this accomplished, the Corporation pays taxes 
and assessments which are due on the home, adds these 
to the debt, and a new mortgage is arranged. It is di- 
vided into payments running 15 years, at 5 per cent 
interest, amdunting to a monthly payment of about 
$7.91 for each thousand dollars. 

If the mortgage holder refuses to accept bonds in ex- 
change, and the debtor is unable to raise money else- 
where, the Corporation can loan him cash up to 40 per 
cent of the value of the home, at 6 per cent interest. So, 
if the home is worth $6,000 and the debt $4,000, the Cor- 
poration can help only when the mortgagee will accept 
bonds, since 40 per cent of the value is only $2,400. 

If there is no debt on the home except taxes and assess- 
ments, the Corporation can advance a loan, not to exceed 
half the value of the home, to be used in paying off such 
debts. 

It must be remembered that the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation deals only with the home owners who use 
their property as their homes, unless the owner is living 
elsewhere temporarily. It will not deal with commercial 
rent property. 

Such homes may be located inside or outside a city, 
town or village, but farm loans are being handled by the 
Farm Credit Administration. Homes are not excluded if 
used incidentally for gardening or light farming, or if a 
part of the property is used for business purposes. 

The home owner pays nothing when he applies for a 
loan, unless he actually gets the loan. No appraiser's 
fee is collected, no attorney’s fee, until the loan is made 
Then the fees are added to the mortgage. 

No outside agency or attorney is allowed to charge the 
borrower a fee for procuring a loan. 

The Corporation is a unif in a Government network 
created to aid home financing. Another agency, the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board with its Federal Savings 
and Loan Associations, is helping to solve the home 
mortgage problem. The Home Loan Bank Board is lend- 
ing millions of dollars a month to home financing insti- 
tutions, which in turn are lending a large proportion of 
this money to home owners. 

The Federal Savings and Loan Association are being 
organized im communities now lacking private home 
financing institutions and to accumulate savings to 
invest in homes. 
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examiners have been selected so far. 


There is no fixed or general rule 
to govern the examination of the non- 
member banks. To serve a commun- 
ity a bank necessarily must make local 
loans. These loans might be without 
Saleable value in financial centers, and 
yet be 100 per cent sound in the com- 
munity served by the bank. 

The examinations are to be based 
This corporation has been created for 


upon “solvency,” not upon “liquidity.” 
the protection of depositors by afford- 
ing them insurance, and under such a 


system the test of solvency can be sub- 


stituted for that of liquidity without 
sacrificing“ ultimate safety. 

The importance of the examiner's 
assignment is readily apparent. 

For the actual work of examining 
the applying banks, directors of the 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
selected national bank examiners, 
purely on their records for efficiency 
and ability, and made them Supervis- 
ing Examiners. These men have been 
sent to the capitals in the various 
States. 


To assist them in examining the 
nonmember banks that seek admission 
to the fund, approximately 800 other 


The latter, men who are familiar with 
conditions in the ,States where they 
will be active, include 275 national 
bank examiners and assistant national 
bank examiners, 56 Federal Reserve 
examiners, and 468 examiners from 
various States who have had experi- 
ence in examining banks. 

The Federal deposit examiner, with 





| What Colleges Are Doing 


in Economie Crisis. » « « 





Activities Affecting Higher Learning 
and Costs of Operation Surveyed for 
Guidance of Students and Teachers 
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By HENRY G. BADGER 


Assistant Statistician, United States Office of Education 


JHAT SERVICES does the Office of 

Education render colleges and 

universities in the present economic 
situation? 

This office collects information of 
various sorts on what colleges and 
universities are doing or are planning 
to do 

This information, collected partly by 
questionnaires, partly by correspond- 
ence, and partly by personal visitation 
of members of the office staff, is tab- 
ulated, summarized and made available 
to the public through bulletins, pam- 
phlets, circulars, leaflets, magazine ar- 
ticles, correspondence, personal confer- 
ences, etc. 

> 

Consultative service on financial and 
accounting matters is also given on re- 
quest to university and college authori- 
ties or other interested persons 

What publications of the Office of 
Education contain information on fi- 
nancial problems of higher education? 

One of the most recent sources of 
such information is Circular No. 121, 
“The Economic Outlook in Higher 
Education for 1933-34.” 

It is the result of a study of reports 
from more than 350 institutions of 
higher learning in every State, and 
shows changes from last year to this 
and comparisons between 1929-30 and 
1933-34 in college and university tul- 
tion charges, income and expenditures 
*The data contained in the circular 
make it possible for educational offi- 
cials to compare expenditures in their 
schools with those of other institutions 
of higher learning. 

The circular summarizes the trend 
in employment of college officers and 
teachers; a net reduction of 42 per 
cent from 1932-33 to 1933-34 is indi- 
cated. Trends in induebtedness of in- 
stitutions of higher education are also 
summarized from June, 1932, to June, 
1933; a decrease of 2 per cent in indebt- 
edness of all sorts is reported for this 
year as compared with 1932. 

The circular also furnishes data on 
income and expenditures. These are 
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his assistants, goes to the individual 
bank and makes the examination, and 
then sends his report to the Super- 
vising Examiner at the capital of thai 
particular State. The Supervising Ex- 
aminer passes on the report, makes his 
recommendation as to whether the 
bank is eligible or not, and forwards 
the applictaion to Washington. In ad- 
dition to the examination by the ex- 
aminer and the check by the Super- 
vising Examiner, State authorities 
must certify to the solvency of each 
bank making application. 

There will be no _ discrimination 
against nonmember State banks in 
these examinations. The law is specific 
on this point. 

The directors of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation will determine 
the eligibility for membership in the 
Temporary Fund. The banks which 
qualify for membership will not be 
announced until all applications have 
been acted upon, and the announce- 
ments will be made simultaneously. 

Last month there were mailed to 
the banks over 8,500 forms for appli- 
cation to membership in the Temps- 
rary Fund. You can appreciate the 


(Continued on Page 14,Coumn 2.} 





+ WHO'S WHO IN THE GOVERNMENT ~ + 











Assistant Secretary 
of State 














—Underwood & Underwood 
JEFFERSON CAFFERY 


EFFERSON CAFFERY of Louisiana, Assist- 
J ant Secretary of State, has had almost a 
lifetime of experience in the diplomatic service. 
He was born in Lafayette, La., on Dec. 1, 1886, 
graduated at Tulane University and was ad- 
mitted to the Louisiana bar in 1909. 

He is a Government expert on Latin-Ameri- 
can affairs. His particular function in the De- 
partment of State is to look after relations 
between this Government and Cuba, now in 
an acute stage, and to supervise trade relations 
with foreign countries, which is of considerable 
interest to the American business man. 

Mr. Caffery’s diplomatic service, in which he 
has touched elbows with kings and queens, be- 
gan in the hills of Car».s, the Venezuelan 
capital, as clerk of the An:crican legation in 
1911. Then he served in the Department of 
State at Washington, but once more fared 
forth to a foreign post, this time to Stockholm, 
Sweden, as secretary of legation. By 1916, he 
was serving at Teheran, the capital of Persia. 
Then in the World War days of 1917, he was 
an adviser on Russian matters and then as- 
signed to Paris. 

The King and Queen of Belgium and the 
Prince of Wales visited this country in 1919. 
Mr. Caffery was specially assigned to the De- 
partment for the important responsibilities of 
those visits. He has been counséllor of embassy 
“at Madrid, Tokyo and Berlin, charge d'affaires 
at Athens, Minister to Salvador in 1926 and 
Minister to Colombia in 1928. 





Assistant Secretary 
of State 











—Underwood & Underwood 
ROBERT WALTON MOORE 


OBERT WALTON MOORE, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, is a lawyer, historian and 
diplomat. For years before he went to Con- 
gress he specialized in national and interna- 
tional research and kept up active interest 
in that subject all through his dozen years of 
service in the House. 

He comes to the Department of State with 
a background of years of service as a member 
of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
which kept him in close and confidential touch 
with the Government's foreign policies. 

Mr. Moore was born on Feb. 6, 1859, at Fair- 
fax, Va. He is a bachelor. His appointment, 
recently announced, completes the roll of As- 
sistant Secretaries of State. 

For half a century, he has been a member 
of the Virginia bar. Once he was president 
of the State Bar Association. He began with 
a@ general law practice. Then he began repre- 
senting various railway and steamship com- 
panies in interstate commerce cases. He served 
in the State Senate and later in the Virginia 
Constitutional Convention in 1901-2. He was 
assistant general counsel of the United States 
Railroad Administration in 1918-19. 

Successively elected to all the Congresses be- 
tween the 65th and Tlst. inclusive (1919-31), 
Mr. Moore declined to run again and retired 
to private life. Then the Governor of Virginia 
appointed him a member of the State board 
of education and the State commission to rec- 
ommend a State liquor control problem. 





Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce 











—Bachrach 
JOHN DICKINSON 


OHN DICKINSON, of Pennsylvania, is a law- 
yer and a university professor. He special- 
izes in administrative law, the law relating to 
the authority and duties of administrative 
boards and commissions. For years he has been 
an authority on this subject, in practice, in 
teachings and in published works. He is the 
author of “Administrative Justice and the Su- 
premacy of Law,” which has been used and 
quoted here and abroad. 

His function in the Department of Commerce 
is supervision of those bureaus and offices 
which deal with trade and industry. That in- 
cludes administrative control of the Patent 
Office, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, the Census Bureau, the Bureau of 
Standards and the Bureau of Fisheries. 

Mr. Dickinson was born near Trappe on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland. He holds degrees 
from Johns Hopkins, Princeton and Harvard 
Universities. He has been a member of the 
faculties of Harvard and Princeton and of 
Amherst College and the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

For years, Mr. Dickinson was engaged in the 
practice of law. More recently his legal work 
has been concentrated to some extent in con- 
sulting practice on questions falling within the 
border line between law and economics. 

Mr. Dickinson has been active in committees 
of the American Law School Association and he 
has served on the executive committee of the 
American Political Science Association, 


‘ 





Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce 











Gerard Sisters Photo 
EWING Y. MITCHELL 


wine YOUNG MITCHELL, of Missouri, 

Assistant Secretary of Commerce, has su- 
Pervision of those agencies of the Department 
of Commerce which have to do with various 
phases of transportation. These include what 
may be called the marine regulatory services. 
They embrace the Bureau of Aeronautics, the 
Shipping Board Bureau, which formerly was an 
independent office, the Bureau of Navigation 
and Steamboat Inspection, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, the Bureau of Fisheries and Lighthouse 
Service. 

Mr. Mitchell was born at Springfield, Mo., 
June 5, 1878, and was educated there and at 
the Misosuri School of Mines at Rolla. Mo.. a 
branch of the University of Missouri. During 
eight years of service as first a page and then 
a doorkeeper in the United States Senate, he 
studied in night schools and was graduated 
from the law school of the National Univ ersity. 
Returning to Springfield, he formed a law 
partnership with William D. Tatlow and in 
their 17 years of affiliation they specialized 
in collecting of defaulted municipal indebted- 
ness. 

While not an airman, Mr. Mitchell is air- 
minded. He has a deep personal interest in the 
promotion and development of civil aeronautics. 
He feels that the increased handling of mail 
passengers and express by air cart indicates 
a tremendous part air services ill render i 
the future of commercial transportatio1 
business is to carry out not only the law 
the spirit of the Air Commerce Act of 1926, 


classified as administrative, organized 
research, extension and correspondence 
expenditures. Detailed information is 
also given on salaries of teacners and 
administrative officers 

The Biennial Surveys of Education, 
issued from 1918 on, carry a wealth of 
Statistical and other information on 
what higher education is doing. The 
narrative section deals with trends and 
significant movements; the statistical 
section reports enrollment, staff, prop- 
erty, receipts, and from 1930 on is car- 
rying reports on expenditures in higher 
education. An annual report is also is- 
sued on land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities 

A volume entitled “Economy in 
Higher Education,” prepared by Dr. F. 
G. Kelly of our staff and Dr. D. F, 
Hill, of the Carne Foundation, one 
entitled “The State and Higher Edu- 
cation,” by Dr. Kelly and John H. Mce 
Neely, of our staff, were issued in 1933 
by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching 

How can the Office of Education aid 
a college in a financial campaign? 

Its chief service would be in furnish- 
ing data on what other colleges are do- 
ing and what plans have proven suc- 
cessful. Correspondence with the Com- 
missioner of Education will put the tn- 
quirer in touch with such data as we 
have. 

+ + 

Where can a college secure advice on 
accounting problems? 

The National Committee on Stand- 
ard Reports for Institutions of Higher 
Education publishes the most widelv- 
accepted material on this subject. It 
has issued seven bulletins, six of which 
deal with finance 

This committee, with which the Of- 
fice of Education has a cooperative re- 
lationship, is under the chairmanship 
of Comptroller Lloyd Morey, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, from whom 
copies of its publications may be ob- 
tained. Under certain circumstances 
the service of one of our specialists may 
be secured in setting up or criticising 
an accounting system for an institution 
of higher education. 


or ee 





Better Roads 
for Farm 


Traffic 


John A. MacDonald, 
Highway Commissioner, 
State of Connecticut 


[FeRINe the past two years, the Con- 

necticut Highway Department has 
undergone a distinct change, unques- 
tionably the most sweeping in its his- 
tory, for its operations have been 
transplanted to a large extent from the 
main arteries of traffic to the more ru- 
ral type of road used almost exclusively 
for local traffic. 

Connecticut’s highway system until 
1931 consisted of trunk-line primary- 
roads and State-aid secondary roads, 
he former being constructed and main- 
tained entirely by the State and the 
latter being built with the towns pay- 
ing a small part of the cost 
ditures on all highways since 1929 have 
been limited to the income from motor 
vehicle registrations, license fees, gaso- 
line tax, etc., minus deductions for the 
operation of the Department of Motor 
Vehicles. 

Since 1931, while expenditures have 
been held within the same limitations 
(which were ample to meet the require- 
ments of the ordinary year’s program), 
another category of roads has been 
added to the highway system These 
are called Town Aid roads and they are 
being improved on a wide scale under 
a specific appropriation, taken from the 
motor vehicle income, for that purpose, 
This was made possible by an enacte 
ment of the General Assembly of 1931, 

The amount of money set aside from 
the highway fund by this Town Aid Act 
of 1931 is $3,000,000 per year, which 
divided among the State's 169 towns 
gives each a fairly substantial amount 
each year to be used for the improve- 
ment of such local roads as the towns 
and the highway commissioner may se- 
lect. This amount deducted from an 
income of $12,000,000 to $13,000,000 per 
year after other deductions for mainte- 
nance, repairs, administration, etc., na- 
turally leaves the funds available for 
trunk line and State-aid operations 
somewhat reduced 

Thus, the highway situation in Con- 
necticut at the present time is rather 
unique in that we are concentrating on 
the improvement of a large number of 
local roads, chiefly of the rural gravel 
type, and are restricting considerably 
Our operations on the primary and 
secondary systems. The change, how- 
ever, came at a time when the latter 
networks were in their best condition 
and when they could go for some time 
without requiring more than ordinary 
maintenance, so that without injuring 
seriously the motorists who use the 
main arteries of traffic we have been 
able to go onto this new tertiary sys- 
tem and to reclaim many miles of town 
road which for years had been in a 
poor state of repair, some of them al- 
most impassible under Winter and early 
Spring conditions. 

Connecticut's major roads are of a 
traffic importance which is probably 
second to none in the country. They 
are the highway gateway between the 
metropolis of New York and New Eng- 
land. Probably no section of rural 
highway of equal length anywhere in 
the world is more heavily traveled as 
is the Boston Post Road between New 
Haven and New York City Other 
highways must bear their proportionate 
share of the traffic burden which falls 
on Connecticut because of its geo- 
graphic location, so that constant main- 
tenance and improvement is necessary, 

For years we have been building more 

wider roads; we have been 

htening curves and improving 

si lines: and we have been reducing 

grades and eliminating hazardous con- 

ditions The result is that y one 

can travel over the t high- 
wat tem at reater spt 


All expen- 


reatery 


possible. 
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Code Hearings: 
Stoek Brokers: 





Issue Involved 


Of Russian Relations —— 


in Diseussion 





Other Business Should Soviet Honor Repudiated Debts and Agree to 


Rules in Agreement to Pro- 
tect Security Buyers Pro- 
posed; Knit Outerwear 
And Freight Forwarders 


Practically all New York Stock Ex- 
change brokers have been operated at a 
loss during the last three years, except 
for two brief periods, it was asserted, 
Oct. 17, at a hearing on a proposed code 
of fair competition for firms engaged in 
this business 

R. E. Desvernine, counsel for the As- 
sociation of Stock Exchange Firms of New 
York, who presented the code, stated that 
there are 35,000 employes of New York 
Stock Exchange firms and their annual 
wages total about $50,000,000 

The number of employes on Aug. 1 of 
this year was approximately 99 per cent 
of the number on March 1, 1929, he 
said. Wage payments are about 85 per 
cent of those in 1929 

Falling Off in Sales 

The number of firms has increased 
Slightly. The average weekly sales 
volume on exchange for the first eight 
months of this year was 67's per cent of 
the average weekly volume for the year 
1929. 

Regulations to protect customers need 
not be included in the code, because 
protective rules have already been promul- 
gated by the New York Stock Exchange, it 
was testified by Walter Johnson. One 
such rule recently put into effect, Mr. 
Johnson said, provides that “a specialist 
may not have any interest in a pool, nor 
may he accept options in stock in which 
he is a specialist.” 

Another rule requires a 30 per cent 
margin on speculative accounts. Cus- 
tomers’ men may not call on a prospec- 
tive purchaser at the latter's home with- 
out his written consent. 

Inclusion of Rules in Code 

Deputy Administrator A. D. Whiteside, 
who presided at the hearing, pointed out 
that such rules are constructive. Al- 
though they now apply only to members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, he 
suggested that they might well be in- 
cluded in the code as fair practice pro- 
visions. 

The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union 
proposed an amendment providing for a 
five-day week for telegraph operators in 
all brokerage Offices except those known 
as “one man Offices.” Another proposed 
change was that teletype operators should 
be placed on the same wage basis as Morse 
code operators. 


Knitted Outerwear Industry 


Submits Code Proposal 

The first effort ever made to bring to- 
gether the entire knitted outerwear indus- 
try approached its culmination Oct. 16 
when a public hearing was held on a 
code of fair competition for the industry. 

The code as presented was evolved 
during a series of preliminary conferences 
covering a period of six weeks, it was 
stated by the Assistant Deputy Adminis- 
trator, H. B. Ludlum, who presided at 
the hearing. 

This industry, 
Harold R. Lhowe, 


it was explained by 
executive director of 
_ National Knitted Outerwear Associa- | 
ion, is chiefly one of small plants rather 
than of large aggregations of capital. 
Plants are scattered through 27 States in 
all sections of the country, and they pro- 
@uced goods valued at $116400,000 in 1932. 

The code proposes a 40-hour work week, 
With operations limited to two shifts. 
Later representatives, however, urged the 
adoption of a 30-hour week. 

It is proposed to eliminate home work 
within one year. Labor representatives 
urged that this type of work be discon- 
tinued at once. 


Long Hours of Work 
For Freight Forwarders 


Workers in the freight forwarding in- 
dustry are required to labor for long pe- | 
riods without intervals of rest, and are | 
called to work at any hour of the day 
or night, it was testified Oct. 17, at a 
hearing on a proposed code for the in-| 
dustry 

Freight forwarding, 
E. L. Oliver, 


it was explained by 
research director for the} 
International Brotherhood of Railway 
Employes, is concerned with less-than- 
carload shipments of freight, which are 
accepted by forwarders for shipment and 
offered to railroads in carload lots for 
transportation to destination, where the! 
shipments are unloaded by forwarders 
and delivered. 

Since railroads themselves also engage 
in this service, Mr. Oliver said, they like- 
wise use the same type of labor, includ- 
ing clerks, freight handlers and truckers. 
However, because railway labor is regu- 
lated under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, he said, wage rates and 
working conditions are somewhat better 
on the railroads than in the freight for- 
warding industry. 


The proposed code fixes the maximurn | ~— 


work week at 48 hours, and provides that 
no employe shall be permitted to work 
more than 18 days in any 21-day period. 
Mr. Oliver, however, suggested a 40-hour | 
week, with employes restricted to five 
days a week. 


Other hearings held during the week 
were as follows: 

Oct. 16: Glazed and fancy paper in- 
dustry, advertising distributing industry, 
drive-it-yourself industry, funeral vehicle 
and ambulance manufacturing industry. 

Oct. 17: Retail farm equipment trade, 
gumming trade, excelsior and its products. 

Oct. 18: Wallpaper manufacturing 
(modification proposals), gummed label 
and embossed seal industry, buff and pol- | 
ishing wheel manufacturing and the 
buffing and polishing composition indus- 
try, academic costume industry, lace man- 
ufacturing (modification proposal). 

Oct. 19: Tag manufacturing, gas appli- 
ances and apparatus, cigar container 
manufacturing, asbestos industry. 

Oct. 20: Waterproof paper, dental lab- 
oratory industry, petroleum equipment, 
broom and mop handle manufacturing, 
rubber tire industry. 

Oct. 21: Waxed paper industry, 
Sale automotive trade. 


whole- 


British Retail Sales Larger 

A phase of Great Britain's progressive 
economic improvement is the increased 
retail sales turnover. Advices to the De- 
Partment of Commerce from Assistant 
Commerical Attache C. E. Lyon at Lon- 
don says that during August British 
retail sales exceeded those of the 
Corresponding month of the preceding 


year for the first time since January, 


Refrain From Propaganda in America 


? 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


policy of refusing to recognize Govern- 
ments, particularly in South America, 
which had come into existence by means 
of revolutions and which had not yet 
received the formal approval of the voters 
of_the nation in question. 

he Hoover Administration 
this policy and proceeded to recognize 
revolutionary governments if they could 
demonstrate that they were resting on a 
fairly stable basis, and if they expressed 
a willingness to recognize their inter- 
national obligations. 

The Roosevelt Administration has ap- 
plied the same test to the present situa- 
tion in Cuba. President Grau San Mar- 
tin has been assured that, just as soon 
as our Government is convinced that his 
Government can maintain order and 1s 
in a position to fulfill its international 
obligations, recognition will be gr anted 

It is in the light of this recognition 
policy that the events immediately +g" 
ing the overthrow of Czar Nicholas I, 
March, 1917, must be viewed 

No sooner had a Provisional government 
been established than David R. Francis, 
American Ambassador to Russia, notified 
the State Department that the revolution 
was the “practical realization of that prin- 
ciple of government whic h we have 
championed and advocated. I mean gov- 
ernment by the consent of the governed.” 

He advocated immediate recognition 
The American Government followed his 
advice and recognition was granted on 
March 22 

A few months later, 
entered the World War. Our American 
Ambassador recommended that we loan 
money to Russia. His recommendation 
was again followed, and by the middle ol 
the Summer the United States Govern- 
ment had extended credits to Russia 
totalling $325,000,000. 

Proletariat Dictatorship 
Takes Control in Russia 

But, in November, 1917, Russia was the 
scene of a second revolution. The Gov- 
ernment headed by Alexander Kerensks 
was overthrown by the Bolsheviks who 
immediately established a “distatorship 
of the proletariat.” 

Then followed a series of events which 
have proved to be a stumbling block in- 
sofar as Soviet-American relations are 
ccencerned from that day to this. 

Soviet leaders seized banks and fac- 
tories, nationalized the land, and finally 
issued a decree annulling all State debts 
contracted “by the Government of Rus- 
sian landowners and Russian bourgeoisie.” 

This last decree included of course the 
cash advances which had been made by 
the United States to the Kenensky Govy- 
ernment from the $325,000,000 credit 
which had been established. These cash 
advances amounted to approximately 
$200.00 ,000 

The acts of the Soviet leaders also re- 
sulted in American property being con- 
fiscated and in the repudiation of private 
loans from Americans to the Russian 
Government. The claims arising out of 
these acts have been estimated as amount- 
ing to about $440,000,000 

In addition to these two claims, the 
United States also claims interest on the 
cash advanced to the Kerensky Govern- 
ment amounting to approximately $130.- 
000,000 

And so,:when President Roosevelt 
the People’s Commissar for Foreign Af- 
fairs begin their conversations at the 
White House, one of the first problems 
that they will be compelled to explore to- 
gether is an American claim totaling ap- 
proximately $750,000,000. 


Repudiation of Debts 
As Stumbling Block 


Americans have argued that repudia- 
tion of debts in this manner constitutes a 
violation of international law, which holds 
that a government which comes into power 
as a result of a revolution must assume 
responsibility for all of the legal debts 
of the old regime. 

The Soviet government, however, has 
contended that the debts contracted by its 
predecessors had been used to assure the 
oppression of the laboring classes; that 
the Bolshevik party, before coming into 
power, had given ample warning that it 
would not recognize these obligations: and 
that a government representing the pro- 
letariat cannot be expected to repay loans 
contracted by the bourgeoisie 

At the same time, the Soviet government 
has expressed its willingness to negotiate 
some form of settlement. In fact, it has in 
the past entered into negotiations with 
both Great Britain and France regarding 
Similar claims. But, to date, no settle- 
ment has been agreed upon. 

To “cut back” to the events of 1918 
and 1919: Soon after the establishment 
of the Soviet regime, namely, in March 
1918, the new Russian Government signed 
@ treaty of peace with Germany. Russia's 
withdrawal from the World War did not 
long remain unchallenged Immediately, 


the United States 


and 


| Allied leaders began to talk of interven- 


ion, 

President Wilson, who had at first op- 
posed intervention, later changed his 
mind and, on August 3, 1918, issued a 
| Statement Officially inaugurating American | 
intervention in North Russia and Siberia. 


‘The object 


reversed ! 


of intervention was “to guard 
military stores which may subsequently be 
needed by Russian forces and to render 
such aid as may be acceptable to the 
Russians in the organization of their own 
self-defense.” 

American Intervention 
Resisted by Soviet 

Begun as an act of war against Ger- 
many, this American intervention, in co- 
operation with the forces of the other 
Allies, was continued after the Armistice 
of November, 1918, for the announced 
purpose of making it possible for the 
Russian people freely to choose their 
political institutions. The Soviets, how- 
ever, regarded the intervention, which 
came to an end in 1920, as essentially 
anti-Soviet in character. 

All of which brings up a second prob- 
lem which Mr. Roosevelt and M. Litvinoff 
will be forced to discuss, namely, the 
Russian claim for damages arising out ol 
this intervention. 

This ends the history of official Russian- 
American relations for the period begin- 
ning March, 1917, to date. 

Ever since, however, the Soviet regime 
gave every evidence of resting on a stable 
foundation, the American Government has 
been urged by one group after another 
to enter into official relations with a na- 
tion which is potentially one of the best | 
outlets for our surplus products. 

American Secretaries of State, however, | 
beginning with Charles Evans Hughes in| 
1921, have consistently held to the posi- 
tion that the American Government could | 
not recognize a regime which } 

1.—Had repudiated a debt which it owed | 
to the American Government. 

2.—Had repudiated debts which it owed | 
to American citizens 

3.—Had confiscated property belonging 
to American citizens. 

4—Was sponsoring propaganda designed 
to overthrow the American Government. 

Of all these points, the last one has 
caused the most controversy 

Many serious charges have been brought 
by both individuals and organizations in 
this country against thie Soviet Govern- 
ment based on the propaganda activities 
which it has allegedly been conducting 

In fact, certain officials of the American 
Government became so aroused over these 
charges that, when the Tlst Congress 
convened, the House of Representatives 
appointed a committee, under the chair- 
manship of Hamilton Fish, (Rep.), of 
Garrison, N. Y., to investigate them. 
This committee published a report which 
tended to substantiate some of the 
charges but, at the same time, refuted 
many of the extreme claims which had 
been advanced. 

The Soviet Government has consistently 
denied that it was engaged in propaganda 
activities in either the United States o1 
any other country. It has maintained 
that if such activities have been carried 
on, they have been carried on by the 
Third International which has no of- 
ficial connection with the Soviet regime 

Opponents of the Russan government 
have maintained, however, that the Third 
International and ‘the present Russian 
government are one and the same thing 

In entering into official relations with 
other nations, the Russian government 
has always been willing to enter into 
agreements which have provided for non- 
intervention on the part of both nations 
in the affairs of the other. 

Nevertheless, propagandist activities are 
bound to constitute another problem which 
the representatives of Russia and Amer- 
ica must discuss. 

Another point which Russia is almost 
sure to inject into the discussions is the 
possibility of her obtaining long-term 
credits in this country. In fact, in her 
discussions with other nations, she has 
always made this a condition precedent 
to the settlement of claims arising out of 
the repudiation of debts and the confisca- 
tion of property. 

In discussing this point, as well as in 
discussing the repudiation of the debts 
incurred by the Czarist regime and the 
Kerensky Provisional government, Russia 
will be sure to call attention to the fact 
that not once since the Soviet regime came 
into power has Russia defaulted on the 
payment of either interest or principal of 
any of the debts which it has incurred. 

And so, this nation and the world 
awaits with interest the start of the 
history-making conversations, as a re- 
sult of which, one of three possible steps 
might be taken. 

The American Government could, of 
course, decide to maintain the status quo. 

On the other hand, the American Gov- 
ernment could decide to exchange am- 
bassadors with the Soviet regime in return | 
for certain understandings which would 
be reached by the President and M. Lit- 
vinoff. This act on the part of the Presi- 
dent would not require any approval on 
the part of Congress, other than the 
indirect approval which would be offered 
in the confirmation of the President's 
choice for ambassador, and in the ap- 
propriating of money for his salary. 

Finally,, America could enter into a! 
treaty with the Russian Government | 
providing for recognition and embodying | 
any agreements which the President and 
the Commissar for Foreign Affairs might | 





Progress of Industrial Codes 





nounced for other codes. 


Hearings Scheduled 
Alloy Casting Industry a 
All-metal Insect Screen Industry 
Oct. 
Anti-Friction Bearing Industry Oct. 
Arts and Craft Industry “ 
Band Instrument Manufacturing 
Oct. 
Bolt, Nut and Rivet Industry ..Oct. : 
Cast Iron Boiler and Radiator In- 
dustry .Oct. 
Cast Iron Soil Pipe Industry ‘mod- 
ification proposal) Oct 
Cooking and Heating Appliances 
Oct 
Oct 
-Oct 
..Nov 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct. 26 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Cork Industry . 

Dental Equipment Industry. 
Earthenware Industry 
Finance Company Industry 
Fire Extinguisher Appliances 
Folding Paper Boxes : 
Garment Pressing Machinery 
Glassware Industry 

Machine Tool Trade 

Match Industry 





WENTY-EIGHT hearings on proposed codes of fair competition have 
been scheduled for the coming week, and later dates have been an- 
The list fololws: 


Merchandise Warehousing 
Mopstick Industry 
Motor Fire Apparatus Oct. 
Motor Vehicle Storage and Park- 
ing . 
Music 
err 
Nonferrous Foundry Industry 
Oxy-Acetylene Industry 
Photographic Mount Industry 
Pyrotechnic Mfg. .. 
Ready-Mixed Concrete 
Refactories Industry 
Reinforcing Materials 


. 27 
. 26 
24 


Publishing and Distribut- 


Nov. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Fabricating 
Oct 
Rubber Mfg. ‘except tires) 
Sampe Card Mfg ov 
Special Tool, Die and Machine shop 
Industry .Nov. 
Structural Steel and Iron Fabricat- 
ing . Oct 
Warm Air ‘Furnace ‘Industry -.-Oct 
Wood-Cased Lead Pencil ......Nov. 
Wood Plug Industry Oct 
Wool Trade . Oct. 
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| designate to explore 
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Pp roposed Protection 
Of Corn Sug ar Trade 


Cc ompensating “Tex on Cane 
Product Under Consideration 


Now that a processing tax is to be levied 
on corn, and thus indirectly on corn sugar | 
and corn syrups, 
ment Administration ts giving study to 
suggestion for a compensating tax on cane 
sugar. This it is empowered to do under 
the Adjustment Act. 

A tax of one-tenth of a cent a pound 
would be expected toa yield $12,000,000 an- 
nually, or enough to give to domestic corn 
and beet sugar growers a bounty of $1 a 
ton. But to effect this plan for subsidizing 


ing agreement would be necessary, with 
the tax collected as a hold out from the 
price set in the agreement or a change in 
the present law would be asked of Con- 
gress at its next session 

The Adjustment Administration is seek- 
ing to complete organization of a sugar 
division within its set-up, and is still 
working on a marketing agreement for the 
industry. The first agreement submitted 
by the sugar interests was not approved. 

Secretary Wallace said that the reason 
for nonacceptance of the quota agreement 
submitted to him was that it would tend 
to increase rather than to remove the pres- 
ent disparity in agriculture’s purchasing 
power. ar 

He asserted that an analysis showe 
that for each increase of one-half a cent 
per pound in sugar prices, the 42,000 farm- 
ers producing sugar in this country would 
have received a benefit falling at least 
$3,900,000 short of the excess cost to 6,- 
000,000 farmers as sugar consumers. 


PRIC ES OF 1926. 
STILL THE GOAL 


President Sis Not ‘Abandoned 
His Original Intention io 
Restore Levels 
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Public Works Allotments 
Uni iformly Distributed 





| Three-fold Increase in Non- Federal Allotments Is Shown. 
In September a as ( compared With July 


Distribution of Public Works Adminis- 
tration funds has been fairly uniform over | 
the United States. This geographical dis- 
tribution is shown by a map of public 
works projects issued by the Administra- 
tion. 

The total amount of allocations now 
exceeds $2,000,000,000. The Administra- | 
tion announces that allotments approved 
up to and including Oct. 17 aggregated 
$2,049.767,088. of which $247.650,162 was 
for 397 non-Federal projects. 

In some sections the allotment of funds 
has been held up more than in others by 
the restrictions and limitations placed 
upon non-Federal public bodies by local 
and State statutes. These restrictions 
sometimes necessitate amendment to 
State constitutions, it is pointed out by E. 
H. Foley, Jr., Assistant General Counsel 
for the P. W. A., before public works loans 
can be made 

Since the Industrial Recovery Act does 
not give President Roosevelt power to 
override State constitutions the P. W. A. 
is helpless in such cases to grant loans. , 
Such situations are the greatest obstacle | 
with which the Public Works program has 
had to content, according to Mr. Foley 

In spite of the legal difficulties and 
other problems which the P. W. A. has 
faced the effectiveness of its work was 
shown during the past week by reports 
of a threefold increase in the amount of 


| publicly financed construction during last 


month compared with July. 

Steps were taken during the past week 
to complete plans for the proposed Fed- 
eral Housing Corporation. Incorporation 
papers have been prepared for the new 
, unit, which is to be directed by Secretary 
| Harold L. Ickes, the Public Works Admin- 
istrator. j 

Officials of the Administration state that 
| the corporation will construct individual 


President Roosevelt has not abandoned! homes and apartment buildings to take 


his intention to raise commodity prices to 
their 1926 level. 

Despite recent reverses, the White House 
declares that by some means of con- 
trolled economics the achievement of the 


the place of slum dwellings. The build- 
ings will probably be sold and rented on 
the partial payment plan. Space in the 
apartment buidings may be sold if co- 
operative arrangements to underwrite the 


prices prevailing seven years ago is still’ payments can be made. 


the goal of the Administration. 
The 1926 level has been chosen, 


accora-| Governors Respond 


ing to the Federal Reserve Board and the| J'g Request for Speed 


White House, in a purely arbitrary man- 
ner, but there are certain 
reasons for the selection. 

As nearly as any year, 
average of the 1922-29 period. Generally 
speaking, therefore, the prices of that 
year are the mean of prices prevailing 
when farmers, industries and workers 
contracted the indebtedness they 
now endeavoring to pay 

This is the primary concern of the 
White House, that debtors be enabled to 
repay debts in dollars as nearly like those 
which they borrowed as possible 

Prewar price levels were 
criterion for recovery for 


it represents the 


this reason 


They bore little relation to the existing | js 


debt structure 

Because 1926 is nearly the average for 
the last decade, it has been chosen as the 
basic »yvear in the computation of most 
Government indices. This fact, in turn, 
has made it more easy for the Govern- 
ment to deal in terms of a 1926 dollar and 
prices, 


work out. The treaty would, of course, 
require the approval of two-thirds of the 


| Senate. 


Mr. Roosevelt's Letter 


Inviting Conversations 

The correspondence made public by the 
President included his letter, dated Oct 
10, addressed to Mikhail Kalinin, Presi- 
dent of the All Union Central Executive 
Commiitee, Moscow and Mr. Kalinin’s re- 
ply dated Oct, 17. President Roosevelt's 
letter to Mr. Kalinin, read: 

“My dear Mr. President 
ginning of my administration, I have con- 
templated the desirability of an effort to 
end the present abnormal relations be- 
tween the 125,000,000 people of the United 
States and the $160,000,000 people of 
Russia. 

“It is most regrettable that these great 
peoples, between whom a happy tradition 
of friendship existed for more than 4 
century to their mutual advantage, should 
now be without a practical method of 
communicating directly with each othe: 

“The difficulties that have created this 
anomalous: situation are serious but not, 
opihion, insoluble; and difficulties 
nations can be removed 
only by frank, friendly conversations. If 
you are of similar mind, I should be glad 
to receive: any representatives you may 
with me personally 
between our 


Since the be- 


all questions outstanding 
countries.” 

“Participation 
would, of course, not commit either na- 
tion to amy future course of action, but 
would indicate a sincere desire to reach 
a satisfactory solution of the problems 
\nvolved. It my hope that such con- 
versations might result in good to the 
people of both our countries 

“I am, my dear Mr. President, 
sincerely yours 

“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 

Mr. Kalinin’s reply foltows: 

“My dear Mr. President: I have re- 
ceived your message of Oct. 10. 

“I have always considered most ab- 
normal and _ regrettable a_ situation 
during the past 16 years, two 
republics—The Nnited States of 
and the Union of Soviet So- 
Republics—have lacked the usual 
methods of communication and have been 
deprived of the benefits which such com- 
munication could give. I am glad to note 
that you also reached the same conclu- 
sion. 

“There is no doubt that difficulties, 
present or arising, between two countries, 
can be solved only when direct relations 
exist between them; and that, on the other 
hand, they have no chance for solution 
in the absence of such relations. I shall 
take the liberty further to express the 
opinion that the abnormal situation, to 
which you correctly refer in your message, 
has an unfavorable effect not only on the 
interests of the two states concerned, but 
also on the general international situa- 
tion, increasing the element of disquiet, 
complicating the process of consolidating 
world peace and encouraging forces tend- 
ing to disturb that peace. 

“In accordance with the above, I gladly 
accept your proposal to send to the United 
States a representative of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to discuss with you the questions 
of interest to our countries. The Soviet 
Government will be represented by Mr. 
M. M. Litvinov, People’s Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, who will come to Wash- 
ington at a time to be mutually agreed 
upon 

“I am, 
sincerely 


in such a_ discussion 


is 


very 


great 
America 


my dear 
yours 


“MIKHAIL KALININ.” 


Mr. President, very 


supporting | | upon 


are | 
| eral allotment 


discarded as a a | 


| 


The recent call of Administrator Ickes 
all governors requesting greater 

peed in highway construction programs 
ae brought an encouraging response that 
steps will be taken to hasten the highway 
work, Virtually every Governor, it was an- 
nounced by the P. W. A., has expressed the 
} conviction that his State will have awarded 
all contracts under 
by Jan. 
portion of the 
within 30 days. 

Sinc July 8 when Administrator 
took office, the P. W. A. has made allot- 
ments totaling more than $1,740,000,000 
covering more than 7,000 Federal and non- | 
ederal projects. 
Other accomplishments of the P. W. A. 
include the following: 

A decentralized system of administering 
public works has been established, pro- 
viding for regional advisers in 10 regions 


1 with the greater 
awards being completed 


| try, 


the $400,000,000 Fed- | 


Ickes | 


of the country and State Advisory Boards 
and State Engineers to represent the 
Washington office in each State. 

A National Planning Board has been or- 
ganized for the first time to plan public 
works for the future 

An inspection service has been set up in 
Washington and each of the 10 regions to 


| guard against corruption. Rules and regu- 


lations for carying out the provisions of 
the National Recovery Act have been pro- 
mulgated. 

Among the early allotments was that of 
July 18 authorizing approximately $65,000,- 
000 for work to be done under the direc- 
tion of Federal Departments. At the same 
time several hundred projects which had 
been pending before the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation were transferred to 
the P. W. A. 

In August the first of the large allot- 
ments were made. Among them were $63,- 
000,000 fo rthe Grand Coulee Dam on the 
Columbia River, $22,700,000 for the Cas- 
per-Alcova project in yomingW and §$11,- 
500,000 for work on the Upper Mississippi 
River 

On Aug. 17 the P. W. A. minimum wage 
scale was established for Northern, Cen- 
tral and Southern zones of the country 

Two huge projects for New York City 
were approved during the month—the 
$44,200,000 Triborough Bridge and the 
$37,500,000 Hudson Tunnel connecting 
Manhattan with Weehawkan, N. J. 


Non-Federal Projects 


Active in September 

September marked the beginning of ap- 
plications in large numbers from non- 
Federal public bodies 

A total of $40,427,458 has been author- 
ized for low-cost housing projects. 

The P. W. A. has set up three boards 
to consider all plans and projects for 
the development of the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries, the Red River and the 
Arkansas River Basin 

Large allotments have been made to 
the Army for flood control and rivers | 
and harbors work in all parts of the coun- | 
to the Navy, Interior and Agriculture | 
Departments and in fact to virtually every 
| branch of the Government. 
| About 50,000 men are at work on high- 
way construction in addition to a large 
number employed on the widening pro- 
gram of other public works 

Allotments during the past week wl 
clude the following: To Columbus, Ohio, | 
$3,400,000 for sewage treatment and $1,-| 
800,000 for sewer construction; to San | 
Francisco, Calif., $798,000 for a dam, $2.- | 
695,000 for water system construction and | 
$1,400,000 for a hydroelectric plant. 

To the Fort Peck Dam and reservoir 
project in eastern Montana, $9,500,000; to 
the Department of Agriculture for new 
buildings, laboratories and purchase of 
| additional land at the agricultural experi- 
ment station at Beltsville, Md. $1,-| 
| 145,000 

A total of $1,500,000 has been 
| for flood control work on 
; mento River, California 

Forty-four non-Federal allotments to- 
| taling $5,243,378 were announced Oct. 20. 


allotted 
the Sacra- 


PROCESSING TAX PROGRAM 
NOW NEARING COMPLETION 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


heard from cattle and poultry raisers for 
some of the same sort of relief given other 
farmers. 

Their cries are giving rise to study of 
a new indirect processing tax system that 
might be used to fix prices through mar- 
keting agreements and then hold out some 
of that price to pay benefits to farmers 
who would reduce their herds of cattle or | 
flocks of chickens. 

Proceeds of the taxes are to be used for 
the fa@llowing purposes: 

To reduce the 1934 and 1935 hog crop 
by 25 per cent. 

To reduce the 1934 and 1935 corn acre- | 
age by about 20 per cent. 

To reduce the 1934 wheat acreage by 15 
per cent. 

To reduce the 1934 cotton acreage by 
about 40 per cent. 

To remove 70,000,000 pounds of surplus 
butter from the markets 

To retire about 500,000 acres of tobacco 
land in 1934. 

To buy about 500,000,000 pounds of pork, 
several millions of bushels of wheat, 
thousands of bales of cotton and 
amounts of dairy products for distribution 
to the Nation's destitute. 

Then out of funds in the hands of the 
Administrator of Emergency Relief wi!l 
come money to purchase range cattle cf 
the canner and cutter type for processing 
and.use in feeding the poor. These funds 
may later be augmented by taxes levied 
on.beef as a product that competes with 
pork, or by a marketing agreement. But 
until the law is changed a processing tax 
to finance a production control cam- 


, paign for cattle is not possible. 





| 
| 
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| Cultivation 


large | 


The corn-hog program announced Oct. 
17 is the most comprehensive of the proc- 
essing tax programs. 

It involves a tax collection on important | 
foodstuffs of about $500,000,000 over the | 
next two years. Out of this fund will | 
come about $50,000,000 to pay for the re- 
cent program of pig killing and another 
$40,000,000 to $50,000,000 for allotment to 
the relief administration 

Then the 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 corn and 
hog producers who are expected to par- 
ticipate in the plan will receive cash bene- 
fits of about $350,000,000 during the two- | 
year period. 

Hog raisers are expected to receive ap-| 
proximately $200,000,000 in cash payments 
for reducing their hog output 25 per cent. | 

Corn raisers will get about $150,000,000 
for cutting their acreage by 15 to 20 per 
cent This will mean a retirement of | 
about 12,000,000 acres of corn land from 


| 
The Consumer Pays | 
consumer, the processing tax 
on wheat adds about 1 cent a pound 
loaf te the cost. 

The tax on hogs should add about 2 
cents a pound to the cost of pork. 

The tax on cotton adds about 8 cents | 
on an average cotton shirt and a few | 
pennies on other cotton garments. 

The suggested tax on butterfat may be 
absorbed unless it is larger than 1 cent, 
or if passed on would add about 1 cent | 
to butter prices. 

The tax on tobacco may be absorbed | 
by manufacturers or passed on in slightly | | 
‘higher prices. 


For the 


‘Acti tion to ee aaa 
Recovery Program 


Jail Threat Is Made Against 
Blue Eagle Violators 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
use of other powers that might 
about court action’ 

An indication that the licensing power 
was not being overlooked was given Oct, 
18 when Senator Wagner expressed his 
views on the powers of the National 
Labor Board to enforce its decisions. 

“The question frequently is raised,” he 
said, “whether the National Labor Board 
has any power of compulsion over those 
who are reluctant to appear before it or 
to abide by its decisions. Compulsion is 
necesasry only when there is opposition, 
and there should be no opposition to a 
Board which has demonstrated its willing- 
ness and ability to assist every group. 

“At the same time I want to stress the 
fact that the Board has power. It is an 
essential part of the recovery program 
and is working hand in hand with the 
Recovery Administration. Any group 
which flouts the decisions of the Board 
may be placed under a code embodying 
the conditions approved by t he Board. 
If the code is violated, the licensing pro- 
vision and the other penalties of the 
Recovery Act may be invoked. There will 
be no escape for the misguided minority 
who arise to interfere with every con- 
structive program.” 

Enforcement Troubles 

So pressing has become the problem of 
enforcing NRA decisions and provisions 
of the codes, that a special enforcement 
agency is being considered. A committee 
has been at work on the problem for some 
days and its report is expected to reach 
President Roosevelt next week. One 
group wants enforcement placed under 
the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Department of Commerce, while another 
is urging creation of a special departe- 
ment under the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration 

The acts of Secretary Ickes as Admin- 
istrator of the oil code and of General 
Johnson in placing restrictions on the in- 
Stallation of new machinery in the tex- 
tile industry, were accepted in high Gove 
ernment quarters as of the highest im- 
portance. 

, For the first time, the Government has 
taken a hand in industrial price fixing,’ 
and in the rigid restrictions on producticn 
inside State boundaries, that the policy 
necessitated. States were told that they 
could not ship their oil in interstate com- 


bring 


| merce unless they complied with the Gove 


ernment orders 

Of even more significance, officials 
pointed out, was the order limiting the 
expansion of productive capacity in the 
textile industry. 

This was pictured as indicating Govern- 
ment step in the direction of national in- 
dustrial planning. Uncontrolled develop- 
ment in this industry during the life of 
the cotton textile code or the National 
Recovery Act, is brought to an end. 

Other industries may next be in line. 
The code of fair competition for the steel 
industry gave to its governing body the 
power to limit increase of production ca- 
pacity. The same is true of some other 
codes 

By its control of security issues through 
the Federal Trade Commission, by its con- 


| trol over a large amount of credit through 
the 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and by its power over banking under the 
new laws, the Government is in a posi- 
tion to direct the flow of capial to a 
larger degree than ever before. Codes 
give an additional power in this direc- 
tion. 

The theory of some advisers consulted 
by President Roosevelt, that the depres- 
sion was deepened by a vast over-develop- 
ment of plant capacity during recent 
| years, now may get a test. 
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truck, and you get the right 
truck for your job. The Reo 
Truck Performance Gauge—a 
patented slide rule exclusive with 
Reo—determines the ex- 
act power you need, the 


get a GOOD 


Reo Speedwagons ran, 
from 1% to 6 Tons. Pri 
range $575-$2,595. 


All prices chassis f. 0. 


sizes and the Lansing, plus tax. 
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BE SURE OF 
YOUR TRUCK 


There are two things you can 
be sure of when you buy a Reo 


proper gear ratios for maximum 
economy and satisfaction. No 
guessing—no claiming. Buy on 
facts—and be sure you're right! 
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BIGGER AND BETTER RATIONS FOR NATION’S NEEDY 


ins foe Relief of! 


Want With Farm 
Surplus 
BIGGE N .R 


the Nation’s unemployed during 
this coming Winter are counted on 
by the Government to help bring 
higher and more helpful prices to the 
country’s hard-pressed farmers. 

This combination of poor relief and 
farm relief through the expenditure 
of hundreds of millions of dollars for 


food, fuel and clothing, is intended 
by President Roosevelt to break what 


he calls the “paradox” of want in the | 


midst of plenty. 

It is a unique task that the newly 
created Federal Surplus Relief Cor- 
poration is undertaking. 

That task is to go out in the coun- 
try and to buy up huge quantities of 


the things that the unemployed need, | 
and turn those supplies over to the 


States for distribution among the 
needy on the basis of their require- 
ments. 
Two Aims in View 

By that act the Government be- 
lieves that it can materially improve 
the quality of relief given to its des- 
titute citizens, and at the same time 
can absorb surplus supplies of many 
products and thus cause a rise In 
prices that other emergency 
measures, such as processing taxes 
and pig-killing campaigns, have not 
yet achieved 

A corporation, headed by Harry L. 
Hopkins, Federal Emergency Relief 
Administrator, with Henry Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture, as vice presi- 
dent, and Harold Ickes, Secretary of 
the Interior, as a third officer, was 
formed to handle the present opera- 
tion because of its freedom from Gev- 
ernment red tape. 

This corporation may disburse sev- 
eral hundred millions of dollars. No 
limit is placed on the amount of 


money that might be expended be-| 


fore the present operation 1s con- 
cluded. 
Funds From Two Sources 


Two sources are available for funds. 


One is money from the Federal Emer- | 


gency Relief Fund, now totaling 
about $300,000,000. The second is 
through processing taxes—taxes levied 
at the time foodstuffs are processed 
and then passed on to consumers. 

The plan now is to raise one-half 
of the money through these new sales 
taxes, and one-third through con- 
tribution from the Emergency Relief 
Fund. That fund is expected to last 
through February. The taxes may 
be extended through the life perod 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

Originally, the processing tax was 
designed as a means for raising money 
to finance crop reduction in seven 
basic cornimodities—corn, hogs, wheat, 
cotton, tobacco, milk and its products, 
and rice. But Congress also provided 
that the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration could add_ additional 
taxes on products that compete with 
these basic commodities. 

By adding a few of these compe- 
titive or “compensatory” taxes the 
Government anticipates that money 
will flow into the Treasury for use in 
buying farm and other products for 
distribution to the poor. At the same 
time crop-reduction plans will be fi- 
nanced by the contributions of the 
125,000,000 food consumers of the 
country. 

Food and Fuel for Poor 

With the money that will be avail- 
able the Federal Surplus Relief Cor- 
poration can buy a vast quantity of 
goods. 

As an example: 

It intends to buy each month 9,000,- 
000 pounds of butter. 

It intends to buy each month from 
30,000,000 to 50,000,000 pounds of pork. 

It intends to buy 10,000,000 dozen 
eggs each month. 

It intends to buy 8,000,000 pounds of 
beef each month. 


In addition it will buy large quanti- | 


ties of coal. And it may buy shoes, 
cod-liver oil, both cotton and wool 
clothing, mattresses—any number of 
things that the poor need. 

Would Remove Surplus 

And by that buying, excess sup- 
plies that now are pressing on mar- 
kets, causing prices to remain low, 
particularly for farm products, will 
be removed. The Nation’s  super- 
abundance of goods that in the past 
has proved a burden, will be expected 
to become a blessing. 

The experience that led to the pres- 
ent venture on such a vast scale was 
provided recently by the pig-killing 
campaign. 

That campaign, intended to cut 
down the hog crop and bring higher 
prices, resulted in the production of 
100,000,000 pounds of salt-cured pork 
for distribution to those on relief rolls. 
This meat already has started on its 
way to the States for distribution to 
their poor as an added ration. 

Its production and its distribution 
proved so practical and so readily ef- 
fected that the idea for the applica- 
tion of this same principle on a much 
larger scale, grew up in the official 
minds. Now there is the vast pro- 
gram for direct relief. 

Pressing Need for Relief 

The need for that relief is revealed 
in the studies of the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration. 

These show that there are now ap- 
proximately 15,000,000 persons receiv- 
ing the necessities of life from public 
relief agencies. In August there were 
3,360,000 families on public relief 
rolls—a decrease of more than one 
million from last March. But with 
Winter approaching the number re- 
quiring help is expected to increase 

Said Administrator Hopkins 
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THE NEW PLAN OF SUPPLYING THE NEEDY FROM SURPLUS COMMODITIES 
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ABOVE FUND TO BE INCREASED BY A PROCESSING TAX ON A 
WIDE VARIETY OF FOOOSTUFFS,THIS TAX TO BE PAID BY CON- 
SUMERS WITH MONEY TO SPEND 


Waste Foodstuff 
To Be Bought 


chase operation of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration is but 
the first step in a huge program to 
bridge the gap between the hungry 
unemployed and the great surpluses 
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of agricultural products. 

“Plans are now being worked out 
to acquire and distribute for the ben- 
efit of the unemployed, other sur- 
pluses. These will probably include 
such staples as beef, eggs, butter, cot- 
{ton and any other commodities it 


BEEP EACH MONTH 
|may deem advisable to secure for the 
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relief of those on our rolls. 

“Since the final distribution of 
these surplus stocks will be the re- 
sponsibility of the State emergency 
relief administratons, it is essential 
that you set up at once the necessary 
machinery 

Grocers Submit a Plan 

The exact method of processing the 
various foodstuffs—of putting them 
in shape for distribution—and the 
exact means of getting the goods 
from the State relief agencies to the 
families on relief, now are being 
worked out. 

Commercial food distribution serv- 
ices throughout the country have 
pledged active cooperation on a non- 
profit basis in distributing the surplus 
foodstuffs to needy families. By using 
the food stores and their machinery 
for handling goods the relief adminis- 
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tration expects to cut down losses and 
add to the convenience of the fam- 
ilies being helped. 

The new relief corporation is given 


a 
wide powers and it may, in its search 











CONCENTRATION AREAS 
TO FEEO OESTITUTE 


for foodstuffs, go out into the coun- 
try and buy directly from the farme- 
ers if that is adjudged to be the best 
method. That activity would be car- 
ried on through the Agricultural Ad- 








justment Administration. This agency 
of the Government is expected to 








With 15,000,000 persons now being supported by public relief in this country, the Federal Government is preparing now for the heavy task of filling their 
needs for food, fuel and clothing this Winter. Hundreds of millions of dollars, available from Congress appropriations, and to be obtained from processing 
taxes on foodstuffs, are being mobilized to be used in buying huge surpluses of farm products. These supplies of grains and meats and milk and other 
things that the farmer produces will be taken from overburdened markets and transferred to the now underfed poor. The Government in this way thinks 


that it can bring about relief for the unemployed and relief for the farmer at the same time. 


who are receiving relief are the last 
to be affected by the reemployment 
program of the National Recovery 
Administration. Long lines of slack 
in the upper grades of workers will 


|have to be taken up before those now 


on relief are going to be affected. 
“From now on, with the approach 
of Winter, we may look for an in- 
crease, not only in the number of} 
families, but in the expenditures. It 
is quite apparent that the costs will 
rise more rapidly than the number 


CORRALLING THE 


Shifting Migrants| 
To Be Cared for | 
In Relief Plan 


THE greatest individual migration in 
history is about to come to an end, | 

Since the collapse of business in} 
1929 hundreds of thousands of men | 
and boys—and women, too—have} 
roamed through the country, ostensi- | 
in search of jobs—jobs iene 
they rarely found. 

The phenomena of std 
transients, men who normally would 
have been at work, grew up rapidly 
after the start of the deperession. 
First persons to be caught in the tide] 
of migration were the seasonal work-| 
ers who normally shifted from one| 
place to another in following their | 
regular occupations. 

The ranks have been swelled by the} 
addition of others, in about 20 per 
cent of the cases youths who have 
never had an opportunity for work, 
and in the remainder of men who, in 
normal times, would have been hap- 
pily situated at permanent locations. 
Today, estimates Morris Lewis, Na- 
of Transient Activi- 
ties for the Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration, there are between 1,250,000 
and 1,500,000 men ‘on the road.” 

One Town After Another 

Clubbed out of one town into an- 
other, as one of the transients re-| 
lates in a letter to Mr. Lewis, these} 
men have led a weary existence dur- | 
ing the last four years. | 

Most of these men started out from | 
their home towns three.or four years} 
ago to look for a job. Many of them 
are still wandering about trying, as 
the boy just referred to says in his 
letter, “to convince ourselves we are 
still looking for jobs.” 

This mass movement differs from 
any other migration of history, points 
out Mr. Lewis. Whereas other great 
movements have been motivated by 
the search for gold, homesteads, or 
other definite goals, the present shift- 
ing about of men is purposeless as far 
as accomplishment is concerned. An- 
other striking difference is that it is 
individualistic and not a group affair. 

The United States has had the 
greatest difficulty with this transient 
problem of any country, observes Mr. 
Lewis. This is largely because the 
means for transportation are better 
here than in any other part of the 
world. 


Rough Treatment 
Up until now there has been no or- 
ganized governmental action for the! 
transients. Most of the measures for | 
their well-being have consisted of 
giving them lodging for a night in one 
city jail and the next morning driv- 


ing them on to another town In 


“By the very nature of things those! some parts of the country this method 


of cases, for food and other commod- 
ity prices have gone up. 

“There is continual pressure on the 
part of communities to turn over their 
aged and almshouse cases to emer- 
gency relief rolls and to place the 
burden of their care on Federal money, 
because local and State funds are 
harder to raise.” 

So, with Federal officials expecting 
the relief problem to continue to be 
a huge one, the present plan for buy- 
ing up surplus products and distrib- 


uting them, takes on added impor- 
tance. 

Only in fifteen States are those on 
relief rolls receiving as much as $15 
a,/week to maintain an average fam- 
ily of 44 persons fgr one month. 
Those States are Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Illinois, Maine, Maryland, Min- 
nesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Rhode Island, Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin, and South Dakota, 
and also the District of Columbia. 


In Mississippi a family’6n poor re-|standards of relief. It will not sup-|tions of the 100,000,000 pounds of | 


| 


lief was drawing $3.96 per month dur- 
ing July, which was less than $1 a 
month per person for food. In a 
number of other States the payment 
was just about as low. 

Now the Federal Relief Adminis- 
tration has indicated that it consid- 
ers $15 a month an absolute minimum 
relief requirement. The _ foodstuffs 
purchased by the money that comes 
from processing taxes and from the 
Treasury is to be used to raise the 


UNEMPLOYED TRANSIENT ARMY 
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Wide World Photo 


Above is shown a group of “transient” youths, a few of the hundreds of thousands roaming the coun- 

try ostensibly in search of work. Many of them have been on the road for months, and even years, 

shunted from city to city. The Federal Government is attacking this problem through its Emergency 

Relief Administration and is establishing transient centers all over the country where the wanderers 
can be quartered and given opportunities for rehabilitation. 


of handling the transients has gone 
so far as to result in loading them 
into trucks and carrying them from 
one county to another. 

The quarters gi-en these men, says 
Mr. Lewis, have in many instanees 
been so bad that if animals were 
given similar treatment the Socicty 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals would intervene. Where meas- 
ures of relief have been meted out 
these single, transient men have 
oftentimes been left out. 
Two-way Approach 
all this mistreatment 
come to an end Through the 
dium of the Federal Emergency 
lief Act which specifically provides 
the care of transients. Federal money 
is now being appropriated for them. 

The program of Federal solution of 


to 
me- 
Re 


ior 


is 


But 


mm 


the problem, as outlined by Mr. Lewis, 
is twofold. The first part of the 
project, already under way, is the es- 
tablishment of centers in the States 
where the transients can be quartered 
and given the opportunity for rehabil- 
itation which so many of them need. 
The number of such transient service 
centers will vary according to the seri- 
ousness of the situation, probably 
ranging from four or five to as many 
as 20 in a State. 

Transients who apply ‘for Federal 
aid will be sent to central registration 
bureaus set up by State Emergency 
Relief Administrations, where they 
will be interviewed by persons quali- 
by work to ‘handle 
their problems. Their past history will 
be taken and thy will be sent to the 
place where they fit in best. 


fied social case 


Mr. Lewis stresses the fact that the 
people who will have the care of the 
transients are those who have been 
technically trained for such responsi- 
bilities. It is being provided in many 
of the appropriations that recrea- 
tional directors will be hired for the 
transient centers. 

Program of Werk and Study 

An extensive educational program 
will be provided for those who wish 
to use it. The men will be expected 
to work on community projects, such 
as parks and playgrounds or other 
worthwhile enterprises not included 
in the public works program. 

If they wish to obtain clothing or 
desire transportation to their homes, 
they will be permitted to have extra 
work to enable to earn the 


then 


money. 
‘ 


be prepared to fill orders that may 
be given for foodstuffs, obtaining 
those foodstuffs in the places where 
their purchase will do the most good 
to markets as a whole. 

How the combination of poor relief 
and farm relief may work was out<« 
lined Oct. 16 by Administrator Hop< 
kins. He said that pending plans by 
the Farm Administration for a 

The problem of getting the food- broader scheme of operation, he will 
stuffs actually in the hands of the purchase beef animals through the 
unemployed. is to devolve upon State surplus Relief Corporation. This move 
relief agencies. The Federal Govern- j; made because the average price of 
ment is not to take over the physi- peer cattle has declined from $3.97 pes 
cal job of distribution to the families. hundredweight in July to $3.61 in Sep< 

Mr. Hopkins, in a letter addressed tember with a further drop in Oce 
to State relief administrations, said tober ‘ : 
of the plans now being formulated: ! J 

“The distribution, through  the| 
State emergency relief administra- 


} 


plant the relief already given. 


Processing Taxes 

These declines are attributed to th@ 
burden on the market of lower grad@ 
cattle coming from the Western rang@ 
States. At the same time many fare 
mers have had to sacrifice their anie 
mals to meet financial obligations and 
there has been a smaller than usual] 
purchase of steers for feeding. 

“These circumstances,” Mr. Hopkins 
said, “emphasize the paradox of need 
for food among large numbers of un¢ 
| employed on our rolls.” 
| Heavy purchases, largely of cows, 
| will tend to reduce the potential breed< 
ing capacity of herds of range cattle, 
There will ‘ thus cutting not only into the current 

vere will be no requirement as to) surplus but also helping to forestall 
the length of time a transient must} continuance into the future of the 
remain at a center. So far as possi-| present market conditions 
ble the men will be divided into groups|" The plan for buying beef is just one 
according to age and capacity. phase of the new venture, which is to 

The second phase,of the solution of | be expanded to cover many farm 
the problem involves obtaining the| products, and to involve other fields 
[ming of of railroads to stop “bum-/that supply things that the unem- 


‘Chance to Regain 
Self-respect to 
Be Provided 





ming of freight” and the passage of} ployed require for comfort. 

| laws to discourage hitch-hiking. Mr.| Hearings were held during the week 
| Lewis estimates that 10 per cent of'on a butterfat processing tax that 
the transients travel by hitch-hiking | would produce about $30,000,000, much 
ec the remainder by train. of which could go to purchase surplus 
| This part of the program may never| butter for distribution to the poor. 

| be used if the effort to induce the men Announcement of the plan for a 
to remain permanently in centers’ processing tax on corn and on hogs to 
proves successful. But, Mr. Lewis ob-| produce about $40,000,000 for relief 
) Serves, “we are not deluding our-| purposes, in addition to funds for 
| Selves,” as to the difficulty of breaking | other purposes, was another move in 
lup the psychology of wanderlust ac-;|the direction of bringing to the un- 
| quired by many of the transients dur-| employed the surplus of products on 
|ing the period of their wandering. the farm. 


| Half Million for Relief 

| Twenty-four States, since Sept. 21,! 
| have received $488,000 of transient re- 
| lief funds from the Federal Emer- 
|gency Relief Administration. While 
jthe care of the transients is unique 
jin that it is the only relief activity 
financed entirely by Federal funds, its| 
direction will be centered in the indi- 
vidual States under Federal super- 
vision. 

It is expected that 16 more States| 
will have received appropriations of 
funds for transients by Nov. 1, and 
that the complete national system will 
| be set up by Jan. 1. Expenditures for 
;care of transients may amount to a 
considerable sum; the cost of daily 
}maintenance for each man cared for 
thus far has ranged between 35 and 
55 cents a day. 

High Type of Transients 

Mr. Lewis points out that studies | 
which have been made of transient 
groups have shown that they average 
much higher in their native ability 
than comparable groups which have 
remained at home during the de- 
pression. 

In Mr. Lewis’ opinion, the fact that 
90 per cent of the transients are men | 
who would normally have had per-| 
manent jobs and are representative | 
of the average American community 
has not been realized by many per- 
sons giving consideration to the tran- 
sient problem. 

Because this is true and because of | 
the great harm which is being done 
to the characters of the transients} 
through their wandering, the move to} 
Stop the “migration of 1929-33” as-| 
sumes importance as one of the major 
objectives of the Federal Emergency 


| Relief Administration. 
| 


Care for Children 

In this new venture, which will put 
the Federal Government more directly 
into public relief activities, particular 
attention will be paid to the needs 
of children 

On this point Mr. Hopkins said: 

“I have asked the State relief ad- 
ministrations to pay special attention 
to the needs of children. While we 
are stepping up the amount of re- 
lief given to families, special con- 
Sideration will be given to the chil- 
dren who are getting improper food 
or not enough food. 

“Besides this, I have asked the re- 
lief officials to increase their efforts 
to provide sufficient food in the 
homes, especially milk, so that the 
younger children, as well as those old 
enough to attend school, may be prop- 
erly fed.” 

Ultimate Cost Unknown 

How much money will be spent in 
relief efforts, now that a new source 
of revenue has been found, no one is 
prepared to say Congress appro- 
priated $500,000,000 for use in direct 
grant to States in return for their 
agreement to cooperate in providing 
funds to the best of their ability. 

Of that appropriation about $200,- 
000.000 has been allotted. The re- 
mainder is expected to last through 
February, by which time Congress will 
be in session and will have time to 
augment the funds in relief coffers. 

At this time about $700,000,000 is 
available in all relief treasuries, Fed- 
eral, State and local, for use in feed- 
ing the poor and clothing and heat- 
ing the poor through the coming 
Winter. Millions, even hundreds of 
millions more may be tapped through 
the use of processing taxes before the 
present effort is over. 
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Farm Outbreaks 
Not Surprising to 


Federal Officials 


Discontent Had Not Been 
Expected to Come to a 
Head So Quickly; New 
Credit Planned 


The outbreak of farm trouble in the 
Middie West during past did 
not take the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration by surprise 

That unit in the recover) 
had sensed the farmer 1 t to 
NRA campaign, with its higher prices. I 
also was well advised of the protests 
that farmers are making over the slow- 
ness of loans and the care used by of 
appraisals by the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, with its $2,000.000,000 for refi 
nancing farm morigages 

But what the farm relievers misjudged 
was the degree of faction and 
time that it might come to ahead. They 
had been busily at work shaping new plan: 
to pour credit into the agricultu ” 
to tide over the farmers 
the program of production cont 
Secretary Wallace is banking on to effec 


the week 


1 ionez 






the 


dissati 
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a more permanent cure of farm ills, can 
take effect. 
Cotton Group Appeared 
When cotton farmers descended on 
Washington with cries for inflation they 


went away quietly when granted the rignt 
to borrow up to 10 cents a pound on cot- 
ton. Something of the same sort, calling 
for loans on wheat, hogs and cattle, is in 
store now for the Middle Western pro- 
ducer. 

Said George Peek, Administrator of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, of the farm 
unrest: 

“All these people are trying to do 
Save their homes. I, too, would fight foi 
my home. 

“We have been warning the East fo: 
12 years taht things like this would hap- 


is Lo 


pen unless the incomes of farmers were 
increased. 

“We have been fighting to raise farm 
prices and also to hold down supply so 


as to support higher prices and bring per- 
manent recovery rather than merely in- 
vite new surpluses and new disasters 

“Every experiment ever made to boost 
prices without reference to continued sur- 
pluses has ended in greater depression 
for agriculture. 

Resentment Against Eagle 

“The loss of our foreign markets for 
wheat and pork, with resulting low prices 
are unpleasant facts, but nevertheless 
they are facts which we must have cour- 
age to face. 


“We are moving with varving plans a 


Liability of Pilots 
> os 
In Plane Accidents 
Causes Half of the Accidents in 
Miscellaneous Flying 
The pilot appears to be responsible for 
the airplane accidents 


than half of 


more 


niscellaneous fiying in the United 
States. Errors in judgment, poor tech- 
niqu carelessness, negligence, or dis- 


obedience of air rules by pilots, according 
to the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, caused 51 per cent of 
the classified accidents in the first half of 
this year 

Miscellaneous flying includes student in- 
struction, experimental work, pleasure fly- 
1g, and commercial work on other than 
transport lines 

Power plant failures accounted for 20 
per cent of the accidents, and structural 
defects for 8 per cent. Faulty airport ter- 
and bad weather were charged with 
t equal numbers, 8 per cent each 

765 accidents involved 1,310 per- 
of whom 959 suffered no injuries 





sons 
Fatalities numbered 128, less than 10 per 
cent of the personnel involved. 


ports from the Northwest telling of farmer 
intentions to pull Blue Eagle emblems 
cut of the windows of stores. He asserted 
1 the “Blue Eagle has become a red 
flag to impoverished farmers.” 


was reported by the Adjust- 
Administration on its various plans 
about basic changes in agri- 


Progress 
ment 
r bringing 
iture 

The plan for a processing tax and pro- 
cuction control for hoks and corn over 
the next two years was a major move in 
the Government's long-time policy. 

Then directors of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation announced Oct. 16 
that $250,000,000 had been advanced to 
the new Commodity Credit Corporation 
to finance loans to cotton farmers on the 
basis of 10 cents a pound. The RFC said 
that it was not anticipated that the whole 
fund would be used because loans are 
being made through regular banking 
channels in many instances. If a similar 
policy is adopted for other commodities 
further huge allotments of credit may be 
needed. 





Relief Supplies Bought 

The Treasury set aside $10,000,000 on 
Oct. 16 for use by the Relief Adminis- 
tration in buying surplus butter and beef 
in an effort to halt price declines. 

The Government was credited with buy- 
ing both wheat and cotton in the open 
market during the week. These purchases, 
not originally planned through’ those 
channels, were made to help support badly; 
upset grain and cotton markets. It is ex- 
pected that delivery will be taken on the 
purchases made and the actual commodi- 
ties will go into the program of food dis- 
tribution by the Relief Administration 

Cotton farmers who plowed up 10,000,- 
00C acres of their 1933 crop have now 
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dent Roosevelt might open up to the pub- 
income tax returns. He has that 
power, but as yet has not exercised it. 
But before that the railroad coordina- 
tor, Joseph Eastman, had obtained from 
railroad executives a voluntary agreement 
to cut executive salaries to a maximum 
of $60,000 a year. Previously one or two 


lic 
1c 


executives had received as much as 
$150,000. 
Also, before the Federal Trade Com- 


mission acted to gather salary informa- 
tion, the Government had sought to have 
written into the code of fair practice for 
the moving picture industry a clause pro- 
viding penalties for companies that 
would offer “unreasonable inducements” 
to actors or actresses to entice them from 
other companies. 

t was in connection with this code that 


the President showed his interest in the 
salary situation He thought it unrea- 
sonable that persons “mentally imma- 
ture” or officers of picture corporations, 
either one, should be receiving salaries 
five or six times as large as that of the 

ion's Chief Executive. Both moving 


Nat 
picture stars and officers of moving pic- 
ture companies reacted adversely to the 
hints that their compensation might be 
regulated. 





Similar Resolution 


Considered in House 

It was before the period of codes or of 
Presidential observations on high salaries 
to corporation officers, that the Senate 
adopted its resolution calling for an in- 
vestigation by Government departments. 

There had been court actions by stock- 
holders in both the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation and the American Tobacco 
Co., involving salaries and bonuses paid 
to officers of those corporations. 

The Senate resolution introduced by 
Senator Costigan ‘Dem.), of Colorado, 
was adopted without discussion and with- 
out opposition 


But on June 8 the matter came up in, 


the House of Representatives. A similar 
resolution was to be considered there, 
but was withdrawn because of the Sen- 
ate action. Before this happened, how- 
ever, the attituge of some Congressmen 
was made clear. 

Representative 
Oklahoma, said that 
tion, he was convinced, would “result in 
revelations that will be more startling 
than those in connection with the Morgan 
investigation.” 

“When the members of this House,” he 
went on, “and the people of the country 
realize that there are certain big insti- 
tutions that are paying bonuses and pen- 
sions for life in some cases amounting to 


McClintic (Dem.), of 
the Senate resolu- 


Executives Receive 
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would not be countenanced if the stock- 
holders had any conception of what was 
taking place.” 

There was more to the same effect as an 
indication of what was in the minds of 
those back of the investigation. 

There also was introduced into Con- 
gress a resolution that would have limited 
to $17,500 the salary of any officer of a 
corporation borrowing from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. This was 
amended to require only that salaries ap- 
pear “reasonable” to the RFC. In the case 
of borrowing insurance companies, the 
limit of $17,500 is imposed 

The Federal Trade Commission, in pur- 
suing its orders to prepare salary infor- 
mation for Congress, has sent out 2,000 
questionnaires. The Federal Power Com- 
mission is working on executive salaries of 
public utilities and the Federal Reserve 
Board and Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration are getting information on bank- 
ing officers’ salaries 
How Trade Commission 
Will Get Information 

The Trade Commission's announcement, 
Oct. 18, that it had addressed question- 
naires to 2,000 corporations listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New 
York Curb Exchange follows 


At the last session of Congress the 
Senate passed a resolution ‘(S. Res. 175, 
73rd Congress, Ist Sess.) requesting a 


number of Government agencies, includ- 
ing the Federal Trade Commission, to 
prepare and transmit to the Senate 1s 
soon as practicable “a report showing the 
salary schedule of the executive officers 
and directors of each corporation en- 
gaged in interstate commerce ‘(other than 
public utility corporations) having capi- 
tal and or assets of more than $1,000,000 


in value, whose securities are listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange or the 
New York Curb Exchange.” 

For the purposes of the resolution it 
was stated that “the term ‘salary’ in- 
cludes any compensation, fee, bonus, 
commission, or other payment, direct or 


indirect, [In money or otherwise, for per- 
sonal services.” 
Thereupon, the Federal Trade Commis- 


Settlements of 
Pending Disputes 


Western Kentucky Coal Op- 
erators and Large Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers 
Avoid Mediation 


The recently rising tide of strikes turned 
and ebbed during the past week. New out- 
breaks were fewer in number and sev- 
eral old disputes were adjusted 

This changed labor picture was attrib- 
uted by officials to the admonitions of 
Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 
chairman of the National Labor Board, 
and of General Johnson, administrator of 
the National Recovery Act, that labor 
could gain nothing by strike that it could 
not obtain by negotiation under the law. 

Others suggested that evidence of lag- 
ging industrial enterprise had caused 
workers to give more thought to strike 
counsels before acting. 

Revolt of Employers 

Whatever the cause, the changed trend 
of trouble was welcomed by Government 
officials. It coincided with the first indi- 
cations of revolt by employers against the 
authority of the National Labor Board. 

During the week of Oct. 14, coal opera- 
tors from Western Kentucky failed to ap- 
pear at a conference scheduled before the 
Board. During the past week officials of 
large automobile companies failed to ap- 
pear at a hearing scheduled to consider 
the issue of the tool and dye makers strike. 
The Ford Motor Co. dealt directly with 
striking workers in its plant at Edge- 
water, N. J. 

These’ developments did not result in a 


surplus, and surplus reserves as of last 
balance sheet 

2. State amount of total assets as of 
last balance sheet. 

It is then provided that if the amount 
specified in answer to either question ex- 
ceeds $1,000,000, then Schedules A to D 
inclusive, should be filled in entirely. If 
the amount specified in each case is less 
than $1,000,000 then Schedule A should be 
marked “not applicable” and returned 
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Seeking Formula 
For Settling Debts 


British and American Negotia- 
tors Explore Proposals in 
Hope to Hit on Method 





A second week of discussions has 


| brought forth no definite proposal for the 


| with the remainder of the questionnaire. | 


sion instituted an inquiry to gather nec-| 
essary facts as requested by the Senate. | 
and is addressing questionnaires to some | 


2.000 corporations listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and on the New York, 
Curb Exchange. The questionnaire calls 
for return thereto by Oct. 25 and the 
Commission expects to have its report 
ready for the Senate at the next session, 
which begins in January 

The Commission requesting 


is this in- 


The schedules of the questionnaire call 
for the following information: 

Schedule A.—Total assets, net sales, net 
income, number of directors and execu- 
tive officers and total compensation for 
years ending Dec. 31, or for fiscal years 
with date nearest to Dec. 31, by years 
1928-1932, inclusive. 

Schedule B.—Names and Official posi- 


|tions of directors and exclusive officers, 


with their compensations severally, for 
1932 
Schedule C.—Cash value of all com- 


pensation other than salaries at the time 


settlement of the $4,300,000,000 war debt 


owed to the United States by Great 
Britain. 
Dean G. Acheson, Undersecretary of 


the Treasury, wno heads the American 
negotiators, announced after each of the 
two meetings with the British in the past 
week that no definite offer had been 
made. 

Conversations, he said, had progressed 
to the point where American and British 
experts are exploring together the rami- 
fications of all possible methods of set- 
tlement, acording to Mr. Acheson. No 
one method has been singled out, he said. 
By a process of elimination, he said, a 
way may be found 

The Dec. 15 payment of $183,000,000, 
the date for which is approaching, has 
received passing attention during the dis- 
cussions but no great concentration, he 
stated. Ungersecretary Acheson ex- 
plained that the pressure of other work 
was forcing him to postpone the debt 
meetings and that the negotiations 
might stretch over a considerable period. 


challenge to the authority of the Board, 
but Senator Wagner in an address, Oct 
18,,asserted that the Labor Board could 
assert the full authority of the National 
Recovery Act if forced to do so. He indi- 
cated that it would, if necessary, call into 
use the power to license an industry that 
would flout its decisions 

As a major settlement of the week, the 
Labor Board, Oct. 16, arranged for termi- 
nation of the strike of steel workers at 
Weirton, Pa. This settlement was reached 
without outright recognition of the union 
Like other adjustments arranged by the 
Board it called for an election of employes 
to determine who shall represent them in 
collective bargaining with the employer. 

Settlement of coal strikes in Alabama 
was reported to the Board Oct. 17. The 
strike had involved 2,000 men in 10 mines 
The miners representatives agreed to meet 
with the coal operators to adjust the 
troubles at issue. 

Report on Coal Strike 

A dispute between the Air Line Pilots 

Association and the Eastern Air Trans- 


} 5 
port was settled by compromise arranged 


by the Labor Board. A basis for settle- 


| ment of the upholstery strike in Chicago 


and New York also was agreed upon, 
calling for negotiation of points at issue 
between the strikers and the companies 

An outbreak of trouble in the Iillinois 
coal fields, resulting in a march of thou- 
sands of miners on Springfield, Ill., oc- 
curred at about the time Donald Rich- 
berg, general counsel of the National Re- 
covery Administration, made a report on 
the disturbed labor conditions that 


Free Competition 
Or Full Control 
Of Transportation 


Choice Between Alternative 
Systems May Be Neces- 
sary. Declares Coordina- 
tor Eastman 


It may become necessary for this coun- 
try a choose between a complete system of 
regulation of all forms of transportation 
and a relapse to free competition, it was 
stated, Oct. 20, by Joseph S. Eastman, 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation. 

Mr. Eastman addressed a conference of 
representatives of 17 States, meeting at 
Harrisburg, Pa., in a session called by the 
American Legislators’ Association, at the 
request of the Pennsylvania Legislature, 
to discuss uniform legislation for the regu- 
lation of motor buses and trucks. 

“For some time,” said Mr. Eastman, “the 
railroads were slow to make rates to meet 
truck competition. They are speedily 
overcoming this initial reluctance, and the 
motor vehicles and the water lines as well 
are becoming apprehensive. They have 
filed and are filing vigorous protests with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
agains reductions in rates by the railroads. 

Problems of Regulation 

“It is an anomaly of the situation that 
the law gives this opportunity to the water 
lines and motor vehicles, whereas the rail- 
roads have no corresponding opportunity 
to seek public protection against rate 
reductions on the part of their competi- 
tors.” 

Mr. Eastman told the conference what 
his office is doing toward gathering in- 
formation regaring the general transpor- 
tation situation, and pointed out some of 
the difficulties in attempting to determine 
what action should be taken, particularly 
| with reference to motor carriers. 

Regulation of motor carriers is made 
more difficult, he said, because many of 
them are not common carirers and many 

others are not operated for hire, but as a 

mere department of a private industry. 

Coordinator Eastman said he could not 
anticipate the conclusions he may reach 
upon a review of the studies now in prog- 





é 


ress, but said he entertains little doubt 
! that whatever transportation regulation 
the Federal Government undertakes 


should be administered by a single body 
and not by several, or at least that any di- 
vision of responsibility should not follow 
| carrier groups. 


contracts; second, that mine operators bé 
free to employ additional miners willing to 
work under existing contracts; third, that 
all peaceful means for self-organization of 
miners be available, but coercion to be 
prohibited. 


Senator Wagner, Oct. 19, announced the 


rapidly as it is humanly possible But been paid about $100,000,000. Total pay-' as much as $100,000 a year, they will then in 
it should be recalled that the depression ments will reach about $110,000,000. understand why the assets of this Nation formation as of recent date as well as for compensation was paid or delivered tO area. He recommended that the division! appointment of regional mediation boards 
did not come overnight It was year: Hearing on a processing tax for dairy to a certain extent have dried up. a few years back for purposes of com- directors or executive officers for 1932 between the United Mine Workers and the to operate under the National Labor Board 
in developing. products was held during the week. Un- “I believe it is a fair statement to say parison Schedule D.—Description of special Progressive Miners’ Union, which is caus- in New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadel- 
“Complete and substantial recovery der consideration is a tax on butterfat that 80 per cent of the companies that The questionnairé first calls upon the compensation to directors and executive | ing the trouble, should be adjusted. phia and St. Louis. Other boards are bee 
cannov be brought about by the waving to finance a program of surplus control. sell common stock to the people and then; company to answer two questions, which | officers. Three suggestions were made by him;| ing organized jn Boston, Buffalo, Pitts 
of a magic wand.” About $30,000,000 would be raised with, ask for their proxies to use for electing| are as follows Schedule E.—Rates of compensation of | first, that all law abiding organizations of! burgh, Detroit, Seattle, Los Angeles, San 
Senator Nye ‘(Rep.), of North Dakota, the proceeds used to purchase part of the officers use the power so granted to vote| 1. State the amount of the company’s) directors and executive officers in effect miners in Illinois agree to allow mines to! Francisco, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Minnee 
reported Oct. 20 that he had heard re- huge over-supply of butter. to themselves salaries and favors that capital stock, bonds, and all forms of ' on Sept. 1, 1933. operate peacefully under existing labor! apolis and New Orleans 
= — — = - — — —$_—_$_<—<—<<—_ 
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ALWAYS the finest tohaccos 
ALWAYS fhe > finest workmanship 
Atways Luchies please! 
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Nah foal 


FOR ALWAYS LUCKIES 


the long white ash? That’s the sign of fine, 


PLEASE 


Choice tobaccos 


rolled right—no loose ends 


When smoking a Lucky, have you noticed 


choice Turkish and Domestic tobaccos. 
And have you noticed how fully packed 
Luckies are with these choice tobaccos 
—rolled right—so round—so pure—with 


no loose ends. Luckies always please! 


O... ‘ 
it’s toasted ” 


FOR THROAT PROTECTION—FOR BETTER TASTE 








Copyright, 1933, The American Tobacco 
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COMMERCE F Fin: inance ce Methods 
Of Middle Wes 
Utilities Company 





OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 


‘DIRECTS AFF AIRS 








Farmers Revolt 
Forces Adoption | 
Of Price Fixing 














Trade Commission Is Given 
New Testimony on Prac- 
tices of Concern Which 
Now Is in | Ree -ceivership 


Government Credit Used to 
Support Markets as City) 
Prices Rise Faster Than) 
Farm Income 


Financial practices of the Middle West 
} Utilities Co. of the Insull utility group, a 
company now in receivership, were re- 
viewed in hearings during the week before 
the Federal Trade Commission, investi- 
gating gas and power utilities. 

The inquiry supplemented a previous 
| study of the Insull group by the Commis- 
sion and dealt largely with the period from 
ept. 30, 1930 to April 4, 1932. 

Commissioner Examiner 
gave book value of Middle West invest- 

PN CURE : ea echt OE : ments at $278,738,142 on Sept. 30, 1930, and 

| : ee: . : | $294,824.765 on April 14, 1932, an increase 

But, in practice—so the testimony of} sth ¢ 3 BS: ‘ of $16,086,623 
merchants indicates—wages have been After April, 1932, a number of Middle 
raised and city prices have gone up; but | West's principal subsidiaries were placed 
farmers, Who are the backbone of their in receivership and total investment of 

Middle West in these companies amounted 
trade, have started t wage what amounts | to $98,879,807, or about a third of the com- 
=. Se a caw peseee Sor See pany’s total investments, Mr. Hughes tes- 
ee SFO CERN SHE SP CHEE ure tified. About one-fourth of this invest- 
a , ment in subsidiaries represented cash ad- 

Tot ED ROS S6) UNNI SEnee vances, he said, indicating the extent fo 
ment to limit hours of their employes | lcteteie BiGdie West had Gone to easist 
coe SS Sey Ses Sa, ee, ei these companies and prevent their failure, 
having to pay higher prices for goods to/ if possible 
place on their shelves. But the volume Mr i 
of their business, instead of increasing, is! ohathe an eallieg 
os ce Canes. - oe | Seaham in these companies, which 


farmers’ Strike, as now promoted, would | clude National Electric Power Co. Nae 
ons complicate thelr problem. | tional Public Service Corporation, Sea- 


This situation has given rise to reports | board Public Service Co. and in addition 


that the National Recovery Administra. | : . ve : : i ‘ A may not realize much on its investment in 
tion would soon issue an order yi ‘ . a al : Hig j ie 5 the remaining companies in receivership. 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
Reemployment Agreement, the country 
and small-town merchants signed up 
with the big industrialf§8ts and the big 
business men 

Their resources frequently were meager; 
but they were to pay higher wages and 
employ more workers. Farm prices would 
be raised; and increased volume of busi- 
ness and higher prices would more Ts 
make up for the first sacrifice. 








A. J. Hughes 








Middle West 
in- 
in- 


added that 
loss of its entire 


the small-town merchant from the hour : my 
and wees, requirements of the Blue Eagle! ; aie Piha ee ee ee 
agreemen $ te 2 | Xe e stifie Q j ate 
] Ig : 4 ; tempt to support the market for Insull 

What the Farmer | 

through nearly ~ yh... of State| | companies’ securities, Middle West and its 
officials who have been taking a hand in | Subsidiaries, the Middle West Securities 
the present farmer revolt is a plea ‘in| Co., and Mississippi Valley Utilities Invest- 
currency inflation ‘ | ment Co., made large purchases of these 
This gave rise to the comment of those = a i. number of brokerage 
cca ae cadens wees aed yess L : ‘ é :. He explained that they were margin ace 
are-up in the Middle West may an- ’ mn i . | xplé é é c 
other eee in the effort of Si arnetl = : E |} counts and as the market value of the is- 
to influence President Roosevelt in shap- | | Sues declined, the companies were re- 
ing his monetary policies. {quired to deposit other securities in the 
} accounts. These accounts were liquidated 


in ae cht tae eee ee aur-| a before the collapse of Middle West in 
they thought was a taste of it when the | ae : ee fag BR A, 
country went off the gold standard dur- § a. aoe nie son ‘liquidath 4 
( t tt and proceeds from liquidation were 
ing March of this year, and prices imme- | | $2,808,289.33, a 1 f $3,748.05 
diately started on a rise that carried areas an Oe =“ “ 
them far above the present level. . ' =e a ee See 
ik ii el elie diamine oom, talon : ii ‘ : Mr. Hughes testified that in December 
ink cnet heme than yn urevsnl Pon ae @ ONE BIATH EVERY 14 SECONDS , j ‘ 1931, Middle West contributed to Middle 
Seen teh Gates dine tn tae teak Gat te @ OWE DEATH EVERY 23 SECONDS, | West Utilities Securities Co., and Middle 
flation is being squeezed out of markets | © OWE IMMIGRANT EVERY 14 MINUTES West Utilities Corporation, wholly-owned 
and that what they are witnessing is a| @ ONE EMIGRANT EVERY S MINUTES subsidiaries, $8,558,011 to enable these com- 
senowel ef Gefelien. © WET GAIN-{ EVERY 37 SECONDS | panies to write down the book value of 
: 2 their investments. Such investments con- 
| sisted principally of common stock of Mid- 
dle West Utilities Co., and the amount of 
donations was charged to Middle West 
Utilities Co., surplus. 
Just prior to the collapse of the Insull 
companies, Mr. Hughes said, Martin J. 
Insull, president of Middle West and its 
subsidiary Mississippi Valley Utilities In- 
vestment Co., sold his personal holdings in 
certain securities to Mississippi. The mar- 
ket value was declining at the time and 
the sales were made with an option which 
|Mr. Hughes explained permitted Mr. In- 
sull to repurchase at the sale price within 
a given time; thus the company took all 
; the risks with ne possible chance of reale 
| izing a profit. 
Insull Deals Shown 
The records of Middle West were made 
to show participation in a so-called syndi- 
cate in which Martin J. Insull suffered a 
loss of $61,220, Mr. Hughes stated. He 
| added that actually it was a personal losa 





CHANGE 


IN 
POPULATION 





Besides direct monetary inflation, the | 
country is demanding cheaper interest 
rates—rates of 2 per cent, such as those | 
called for in the Frazier bill for re-| > . : 4 : sf 
financing farm mortgages. The $9,000,- . a vr : 

000,000 mortgage debt hanging around | . Es ; a oe — . 
the farm neck is beginning to bear down | 
again with prices declining. 

Refinancing of farm mortgages under 
the Farm Credit Administration has 
drawn complaints of its slowness. These 
complaints have resulted in orders to 
speed up the program. 

Then the country wants price fixing 
on its principal commodities. Farmers 
have seen the oil industry go under a 
strict price-fixing schedule, with crude . 
oil producers to be guaranteed $1.11 a = - 


Daniel Calhoun Roper: Promoter of Business at Home and Abroad 


minimum price features written into the 


PORTRAIT 








lumber code, the steel code and other 
codes. The Government now, is prepared 
to loan 10 cents a pound on cotton to | 








southern farmers, thereby 
ging prices at that level. 

What the Farmer May Get. 
are sure of a $500,000,000 bounty 
next year, if they agree to curtail their | 
production of hogs, wheat, cotton, corn, 
tobacco and milk. 

They can count on Government buy- 
ing of a huge volume of their products 
to help remove surplus products from the 
markets. 

They are being promised an early open- 
ing of many banks in rural areas. 

Price fixing is getting intensive study. 
It is not outside 
bility that set prices may be imposed upon 
certain commodities. 

In addition, there is always the pos- 
sibility of currency inflation, until Presi- 
dent Roosevelt indicates what his mone- 
tary policy is to be, or until 
sets a definite policy on money. 


the bounds of possi- | 


Farm leaders have sold the rural pop- | 


ulation the idea that 


inflation would be} 


to its advantage, accounting for the pres- | 
sure from this quarter for some definite | 


tinkering with the dollar. 
The Embargo and the Strike 

Direct action is being pictured as hav- 
ing an increased appeal to farmers. Re- 
ports received in the Department of Ag- 
riculture suggest that the farm folk hawe | 
been impressed by the way organized 
labor has been gaining advantages by 
striking. 

The embargo on wheat exports ordered 
by the Governor of North Dakota, is de- 
signed, Governor Langer explained, to 
call attention of the country to the fact 
that farm prices have not gone up as they 
were expected to go up. 
embargo under authority, given by the 
Legislature—an authoirty that other State 
Legislatures may be called upon to assert. 


! 
| 
| 


He placed the | 


The idea for this action came from the | 


performance of Governor William Mur- 
ray, of Oklahoma, when, 
ago, he called out 
off the production of crude oil because, 
in his opinion, prices were too low. This 
method of procedure later was followed 
by Texas, also to control oil production. 

Now the militia is to be called out to 
stop the shipment of grain to milling 
centers where it normally would be made 


some months | 
the militia and shut | 


into bread. Without a concerted action on | 


the part of all wheat States this type of 
operation admittedly could not be 
fective. It is taken as a gesture indi- 
caung the mood of the farm districts. 

Strikers are called upon not to buy, not 
to sell, not to pay taxes, not to pay in- 
terest on mortgages, not to do anything 
that would create business. The objective 
is to paralyze trade, and in that way 
force the Government: to grant 
mands of the farmers. 


Japanese Milk Combine 
The five largest Japanese producers of 
condensed milk have recently combined, 
with the object of effectively controlling 


domestic price and distribution 
to the Department of Commerce from 


in the merger 
per cent of 
Japan. 


condensed milk output of 


ef-| 


account for more than 80} 


Congress 


the de- 


A report | 
its | 
Tokyo office says that the firms involved | 


Farmers Post 
for the| 


as 
Adviser Reward of 
Long Public Service 


plant of 
you 


“~ ‘ONFIDENCE Is a 
4 growth; mind how 
vate it!” 

The speaker was a striking figure of 
six feet four. The startled youth whom 
he addressed hadn't the slightest idea 
who he was, or why he, too, should 
be abroad on the campus of the little 
South Carolina College at that un- 
earthly hour. 

The boy knew very well why he him- 
self was up. He was only a week off 
the farm where chanticleer sets off his 
alarm several hours before the land- 
lady of a college boarding house thinks 
of stirring. 

The friends of Daniel Calhoun Roper, 
Secretary of Commerce, who happen 
to know of that meeting that took 
place one morning some four decades 
ago, realize its significance. There is 
plenty of evidence that the remarks 
of James Carlisle, president of Wofford 
College, made a deep and lasting im- 
pression on their hearer. They will tell 
you that since he quietly appeared at 
his first Cabinet meeting, looking and 
speaking like a gentleman of the old 
school, he has “cultivated confidence” 
to excellent effect. 

It is true that Secretary Roper’s 
biack-ribboned glasses, his sentences of 
balanced periods and his restrained and 
almost formal attire, are in sober con- 
trast to the business-suited, modern 
sociologists, economists of a mew era 
who surround him. Indeed, he would 
appear less conspicuous at the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, which he has recently 
attended as a member. But, as the tu- 
mult and the shouting attendant upon 
troubled days of the emergency subside 
his friends predict that his more con- 
servative views will dominate. 


Forty Years Record 
Of Public Service 


Meanwhile his record of public life 
stretches back to the early nineties and 
it may well have received its impetus 
from early contact with the president 
of the little Methodist college into whose 
care his history-reading, farmer father 
consigned him 

Mr. Roper will tell you 
how much that influence meant. 
can well imagine the effect upon this 
lonely freshman, wandering about in 
the unfamiliar dawn, because he couldn't 
adjust himself to the late-rising habits 
of his classmates, when a great figure 
suddenly appeared on the path before 
him and inquired 

“Young man, have 
the day?” 

The young man confessed 
hadn't. And the good Dr. Carlisle, 
out revealing his identity, went 
give him one. 


slow 
culti- 


with feeling 
One 


you a thought for 
that he 
with- 
on to 


virtually peg- | ——— = + 
Presidential | 


One's attitude, he explained, in ap- 
proaching the people he met, “just as 
you met me on this path,” might shape 
his life. He must meet each man as a 
gentleman until he had reason to be- 
lieve otherwise, “as,” he added reassur- 
ingly, “I have met you.” 

He might, on the other hand, assume 
that he was not a gentleman, and enter 
a relationship darkened with suspicion. 
Then the professor made his aphorism 
on confidence. 

Today, Mr 
early association 
taught him the 


will assure you his 

with James Carlisle 
importance of the es- 
tablishment of personal relationships. 
His methods in public life illustrate his 
philosophy. One in point is taken from 
that busy chapter in America’s war 
history when, as Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, he was suddenly dele- 
gated to set up the machinery for col- 
lecting the heaviest taxes the Nation 
had ever levied. 


Methad of Administration 
Of War Program of Taxes 


He first went to Secretary of the 
Treasury McAdoo and stated that he 
wished to appoint three groups of men. 
Mr. McAdoo expressed some doubt as to 
the ability of groups to function, but did 
not interfere. 

Mr. Roper then selected three well- 
known lawyers in whom there was such 
public confidence that their interpreta- 
tions would be accepted as broad-gauged 
and equitable. He then selected three 
well-known business men of similar 
standing, men who could be trusted with 
a view broad enough to rise above the 
selfish interest of any single element. 
Then he secured his technicians, the 
“tax reviewers,’ on the same basis. 

He called in publishers and other 
makers of public opinon and was thus 
able to convince the country that to 
answer the Nation's call for money was 
a patriotic duty exactly on a par with 
answering the call to service with the 
colors. 

To achieve this he knew that he must 
have public support. And to have pub- 
lic support he must have the support 
of the Congress. Naturally he could 
count on the Democrats. His task was 
on the other side. 

So he went to the late Senator Pen- 
rose of Pennsylvania and said frankly 
that the regulations he had to pro- 
mulgate were such that, if they were 
attacked in Congress, would label him 
as a “czar” and destroy his usefulness. 
“And so,” he said to the somewhat 
abashed Senator, “I want to make a 
trade. 

He explained 
out the regulations 
hand them to the Senator 
them with him for 48 hours 
would ask for suggestions 
to the best of his ability 
advice of technicians, 
as nearly as possible. 

In return, he said, he 
publican support. With 
he said, he could get 


Roper 


roughed 
he would 
and leave 

Then he 
and would, 
and with the 
follow them 


that he had 
and that 


his 


wanted Re- 
that support 
public opinion 


back of him. The Senator, won over to 
his proposal, fell in with it and the 
plan worked. 

When the measure began to operate 
and business men realized what was ex- 
pected of them some of them were 
dumbfounded. Many packed their bags 
and came straight to Washington. Most 
of them were handled by an agency or- 
ganized for that purpose. Some went 
higher up with their complaints. 


Tax Burden Accepted 


By Business Men 

On one occasion a man of prominence 
in industry demanded an audience with 
Mr. Roper. He had said that the 
burden was beyond him, and that he 
must have some relief from the taxes 
impos 

He remained 15 minutes closeted with 
Commissioner Roper and when he came 
out the Complaint Clerk inquired: 

“What happened?” 

“Oh,” the man answered, “the Com- 
missioner told me some funny stories.” 
“Well, did you get relief?” 

“I got relief all right. He relieved me 
of the entire amount I was assessed. 
And what is more, he made me glad 
to pay it.” 

Today it is hard to believe that a 
printed article on “The Glory of Paying 
an Income Tax” would receive thou- 
sands of hearty commendations from 
the public who had to do the paying. 
But it did then. 


It was this same theory of building © 


an administration on the personal 
equation, of relating governmental ac- 
tivity to real people, upon which Secre- 
tary Roper created his advisory board 
of 50 business men to cooperate with the 
Department of Commerce. He had 
learned his lesson well. ‘ 


Progress From Farm Life 
To Presidential Adviser 


When young Dan Roper left college 
he had his store of knowledge and a 
burning belief in the importance of 
personality in its relation to success; 
but he had little else. His education had 
cost him, or rather his father, the sum 
of $250 a year. Now he had to earn 
a living. 

He started out to teach school. In 
fact he started teaching six schools—or 
six schools which his energy finally 
merged into one academy. 

In the course of building this insti- 
tution he had canvassed the surround- 
ing country very thoroughly and made 
many acquaintances. At the end of 
two and a half years, he found him- 
self elected to the State Legislature. 
That was in 1892, and he was only 25. 

Hardly had this young man learned 
where his desk was located when a 
committee representine the temperance 
organization of the State came to him 
with the request that he introduce a 
bill prohibiting the sale of alcoholic 
beverages. The question was heatedly 
ated at the time and there was 
widespread popular sentiment in favor 
of prohibition; but there was likewise 


agit: 











plenty of pressure from commercial 
and other interests against the bill 

Your Representative Roper had been 
selected, the committee told him, be- 
cause he came from a county which 
had been a historic dry spot in the 
State of South Carolina. Indeed, for 
three-quarters of a century the Scotch 
and English families there had con- 
sistently enforced the anti-liquor laws 
of Marlborough County. 

Mr. Roper had no objection to spon- 
soring the bill, but he was so new at 
his desk that he felt it would be folly 
for so young a man to attempt such an 
important measure. Me asked the com- 
mittee to seek an older man 

But, despite the popular feeling, the 
bill was felt to be politcally dangerous. 
Before long it was back on Represent- 
ative Roper’s desk. He agreed to pre- 
sent it. It passed the House. 


Dispensary System 
Written Into Dry Law 


But then—Governor Tillman opposed 
the bill. When it came back to the 
House from the Senate it had written 
into it the dispensary plan which es- 
tablished the standard for whisky, and 
permitted its restricted sale, thus ren- 
dering it distasteful to many temper- 
ance people. 

Again the young lawmaker was asked 
for his support. Though he knew many 
of his friends were against it, he spon- 
sored the bill which became a law. Its 
failure, later, to operate was due, he be- 
lieves, to the fact that its enforce- 
ment was not kept out of politics, and 
that corruption crept in, rather than 
lack of organic soundness in the bill. 

When his term expired in the State 
Legislature, Mr. Roper came to Wash- 
ington and has been pretty much of a 
Washingtonian ever since. He first 
served as clerk of the United States 
Senate Committe on Interstate Com- 
merce and was later appointed expert 
special agent for the United States 
Census Bureau. 

In this capacity his knowledge of the 
cotton industry came into play. He de- 
veloped a plan for the collection of 
cotton statistics by instigating a count 
of bales turned out by the ginneries, at 
frequent intervals during the harvest. 

He held this position in the Census 
for 10 years until 1910, when he was 
first made clerk of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Represent- 
atives. Then, when President Wilson 
took office in 1913, he appointed Mr. 
Roper first Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral. 

He acted as chairman of the Organ- 
ization Bureau for the Wilson campaign, 
and was made vice chairman of the 
United States Tariff Commission. When 
the World War came, he was intrusted 
with the office of Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. 

Actively concerned in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, he still maintains 
his early interest in education, serving 
on the Board of Education for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia last year. 


| hn ‘tivities as 
man. Educator, Poli- 
tician and Economist 


His friends despair of interesting him 
in sports; he would leave any ball game 
by the fifth inning unless there was ac- 
tion on every point of the diamond. He 
would reel in his line if he couldn't 
lana one “so long” at every cast 

But he manages to keep busy He is 
a trustee of two universities and a 32nd 
degree Mason. His book, “The United 
States Post Office,? is a standard refer- 
ence 

And the Secretary of Commerce, Mr 
Roper, participates in the activities of 
a multiplicity of boards—Federal Em- 
ployment Stabilization; Federal Oil Con- 
servation; Vocational Education; among 
them, to say nothing of his own Ad- 
visory Board, the important Board of 
Public Works and the Executive Council. 

Not the least of his interests is his 
family. Mr. and Mrs. Roper have 
raised seven children, five boys and two 
girls, all of whom have attended widely 
separated colleges. There is a son in 
both the Army and the Navy. 


Church- 


of Martin J. Insull from trading through 
a broker and using the name of Washing- 
ton Flexner 

Mr. Hughes cited an instance in whica 
he said. Martin J. Insull, together with 
Marshall E. Sampsell, president of Central 
| Illinois Public Service Co., executed notes 
| to certain banks in Springfield, Ill., in the 
}amount of $100,000 covering personal 
loans. He said the notes carried as col- 
| lateral 2,000 shares of Central Illinois 
preferred stock, which was the property 
; of the company and taken from itd 
| treasury without proper authority. 

To recover these shares, the examiner 
Said, Central Illinois was required to pay 
these notes with interest 

Dividends From Capital 

Dividend policies of Middle West were 
explained by Mr. Hughes. His testimony 
showed that if the Insull companies had 
made proper provision for depreciation and 
depletion, it would have reduced the 
amount of net income available for divi- 
dends on common stock and thereby re- 
duced revenue of holding companies. 
| He said dividends of Middle West in 
1930-31-32 totaled $27,070,970, of which 
$22,466,910 was paid from capital surplus 
arising from the reorganization of 1929 
and the rest was charged against actual 
earned surplus 
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Whol esale Prices 


Move Downward 
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Federal Loan to Closed Banks 








Tennessee 


Federal Promotion 
Of Sale of Fertilizer 


Valley Authority 


To Pay Off Deposits 


Plans to Expand Market 


A revival of fertilizer production and 
| use will be sought by the Tennessee Val- 
| ley Authority. 

Announcement was made, Oct. 17, that 
| the Authority will use every proper 
;}means at its disposal to stimulate a 
comprehensive program of research and 
demonstration with improved forms of 
commercial fertilizer and revised methods 
| of manufacture and distribution. 


To Small Extent Distribution of Billion Dollars Is Attempted by Presi- 


dent—May Be First of Series of Advances 


Gains of Agriculture Not Sat- 


isfactory to White House. 
° " | chairman of the Deposit Insurance Corpo- telegraphed all State banking authorities 
Advances and Recessions ration asking them to submit data on assets of 
. | “The purpose of the Deposit Liquidation | and legal restrictions surrounding closed | 
In September Division,” the President announced in| banks in each State. Information on 
——_—_— setting it up, “will be to stimulate andj} closed national banks has already been 


(Continued from Page 1.} 


number of wholesale com- 
as compiled by the Bureau 
showed a “slight 
during the week 
to the level of 


The index 
modity prices 
of Labor Statistics, 
weakening of prices” 
ended Oct. 14, receding 
the week ended Sept. 30 

This was the second break occurring in 
the last four weeks in the continuous 
upward trend of wholesale prices since 
the first week in March 

The rise in the general level of whole- 
sale commodity prices, which began in 
March, continued unbroken through 
September. The index number showed an 
advance of nearly 2 per cent in Septem- 
ber 

Trend of Farm Prices 

The White House noted that agricul- 
tural prices have shown an_ increase 
since March up to September of 32 per 
cent, over average prices for the 12 
months preceding last March, while the 
prices of products which the farmer buys 
advanced only 11 per cent. Prices of 
farm commodities are still altogether too 
low, was the further White House com- 
ment 

Retail sales in variety stores in Septem- 
ber were somewhat greater than in the 
same month last year, according to a 
preliminary estimate made public, Oct. 16, 
by Dr. Willard L. Thorp, director of the 
United States :Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 

Variety Store Sales 

September sales in the 5 and 10-cent 
to $1 stores were larger than in August. 
August also registered an advance over 
July. 

Preliminary estimates of the value of 
retail grocery sales, as indicated by a 
sample of chain units, show an increase in 
September over August, according to 
another report made public, Oct. 20, by 
Dr. Thorp The estimated value of 
grocery sales for last month, however, 
Dr. Thorp said, is approximately the 
same as for September, 1932. Figures for 
this year show a small increase. 

“The fact that food products prices are 
higher than they were a year ago,” he 
said, “suggests that the tonnage move- 
ment has decreased.” 

The National Recovery Administration 
issued a statement, Oct. 19, declaring that 
“improvement of business in widely sep- 
arated parts of the country and in many 
divergent lines of activity” is reflected in 
reports assembled by the NRA 

“Study of these reports, selected at ran- 
dom from a survey covering less than a 
week,” said this statement, “reveals trends 
that are interesting as well as hopeful in 
their significance. From the Atlantic sea- 
board—as well as from southern, middle 
western, and Pacific coast States—came 
accounts of the upswing in business 

Encouraging Activities 

»me of the most encouraging activi- 
ties reported were greatly increased trade 
in me-cantile establishments; increase in 
bank d>posits and expanding bank credits; | 
new fa.tory construction in New York, 
Wiscons »), and California; record increase 
in the production of business machinery 
and ste advance in other industrial 
production; distinct gains in shipments 
from southern ports; expansion in car- 
loadings and advance in automobile sales 
to a point near the 1930 level.” 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board reported, Oct. 20, that “further re- 
tardation in business activity, which began 
late in July, shown in the last six 
weeks.” 

Production in the 


was 


heavy industries in 
September and the first half of October 
continued the downward movement ob- 
served in August. Automobile output was 
curtailed in the last six weeks, and pro- 
duction of steel and iron in September was 
under the level of August™although fur- 
ther contraction was resisted in October 
Distribution in September 

Increases in distribution in September, | 
the Conference Board reported, were less 
than seasonal. Retail sales by department 
stores increased in dollar values less than 
usual, while prices continued to advance 
sharply. 

Prices of department store items were | 
reported as up 5.7 per cent above Sep- 





encourage liquidating agents of banks| collected by the Comptroller of the Cur- | 
closed after Jan. 1, 1933, to borrow from | rency. 

the Reconstruction Finance Corporation! The Comptroller of the Currency, a 
in order that funds may be made avail- member of the Liquidation Board, mean- 
able to depositors as quickly as possible. while took a step to aid in the reorganiza- 


It was pointed out that land owners 
have been forced to curtail steadily their 
purchases of fertilizers during the past 
twelve years, during which prices of farm 
products have fallen faster than prices of 
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fertilizer. Farmers are now using ap- 
proximately one-third the amount used 
four years ago. 

The first legal action necessary to per-| 
mit the Authority to acquire tracts of 
land needed for the site of the Norris| 
Dam at Cove Creek was commenced, Oct. 
16, when William A, Sutherland, general | 
solicitor of the Authority, filed two con- 
demnation suits in the Federal District 
Court at Knoxville, Tenn. 

The filing of these suits was done pur- 
suant to an agreement made some time 
ago with the land owners. 

Work was started, Oct. 16, on the con- 
struction camp which will provide housing 
for the workers, field engineers and field 
clerical force on the Norris Dam and 
village. During the next two months the 
Tennessee Valley Authority will spend 
$1,500,000 for materials for Norris Dam 
and the tie transmission line between that 
dam and Muscle Shoals. 


“The general intention is to make loans tion of banks in the hanes of COmSe Va ~ | meme nnn 


on the assets of closed banks for the tors. He permitted conservators, where 
benefit of depositors up to a maximum they think action wise, to ask his per- 
of 50 per cent of their deposits, inclusive | mission on the substitution of Home 
of distributions heretofore made. This Owners’ Loan Corporation bonds for slow 
Goes not, of course, mean that in a bank/| mortgages held in the bank, thus substi- 
whose remaining assets are worth lesz, tuting a liquid asset for a frozen one. 

that the depositors will get 50 per cent While it prepared to advance cash to 
They will get in such a case only their | jigquidating banks, the Reconstruction Fi- 
share in the remaining assets. nance Corporation continued making pre- 

“Distribuffons in any case will be poOS-/| ferred stock purchases in new banks 
sible only to the amounts of the loanabie | fo,med to take over closed institutions. 
value of the ‘assets which have not al-| Those announced during the past week 
ready been pledged or otherwise disposed | were: National Bank at Swayzee, Ind., 
of. In cases where the condition of the! $30,000: Central National Bank of Pitts- 
closed bank will justify it, proper con-/| burgh, $100,000; National Bank of Wyan- 
sideration will be given to a larger dis-|qdotte, Mich., $50,000; National Bank of 
tribution than 50 per cent. 
one distribution will be made as and if 
assets improve in value. 

“The object of establishing this De- 
posit Liquidation Division and trying to| pon the request of the Secretary of 
stimulate the distribution of frozen bank | the Treasury, approved by the President, 
assets is: First. to place money in the|the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
hands of depositors with the least possible | announced, on Oct. 16, it had agreed to 
delay, and second, to bring about more} make a loan of $7,500,000 to finance the 
orderly liquidation of the assets of closed | purchase of preferred stock in the Mary- 
banks. This will prevent dumping of aS-|}and Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md., on 
sets at sacrifice prices. terms, conditions and with security to be 

“It is estimated that the maximum | anproved by the R. F. C. 
available loanable value of the assets of Upon like request and approval and on 
banks closed during the year 1933 will) terms, conditions and with security to be 


tional Bank in Grand Junction, Colo., 
$50,000; Missouri Bank and Trust Co., 
Kansas City, Kans., $120,000. 


not exceed $1,000,000,000, and it is hoped approved by the R. F. C., the Corporation | 


the distribution will approximate/ also has agreed to make a loan of $3.- 
The exact amount that can | 375,000 to finance the purchase of pre- 
be distributed will be governed by the! ferred stock in the Standard Accident 
appraisal of the actual assets of each | Insurance Co., of Detroit, Mich. 

closed bank. Until that appraisal is made These steps were taken as a part of 
the amount involved cannot be more ac-| the program to furnish additional capital 
curately stated. 


that 
that amount. 


will be supplied by the Reconstruction | scriptions for preferred stock and pur- 
Finance Corporation. These funds may! chase of capital notes of insurance com- 
be supplemented later by the Federal De-! panies, approved at the recent session of 
posit Insurance Corporation.” | Congress. 


Regional Boards 
SIDELIGHTS 


In Reserve Districts 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





More than! Freeport, Pa.. $25,000; Grand Valley Na- | 


|funds to insurance companies under the | 
“Funds for the liquidation of deposits} provisions of the Act authorizing sub- 





Semmens 


president, 


Republic Na- proval. 


The next shortest hearing for any in- 


on, It covered | 


used in preparing the code for final ap- 


Graf Zeppelin Flights ‘Italy to Guarantee Credit 
Cover 430.000 Miles, Export Risks for Traders 


Guarantee of new export credits to 4 
Trip Around World, to Arctic, 


maximum of 200 million lire will be as- 
And 49 O Cc m g | Sumed by the Italian Government in the 
And « cean Crossings | 


The German airship “Graf Zeppelin,” | 
which has just completed another flight | 
from Friedrichshafen, Germany, to Per- 
nambuco, Brazil, has flown more than 
430,000 miles during the last five years. 

Up to Sept. 19, according to a report 
received by the Department of Commerce 
from the American Trade Commissioner 
at Berlin, the “Graf Zeppelin” had trav- 
eled 428,766 miles and carried 17,500 pas- | 


fiscal year 1933-34, according to advices 
to the Commerce Department from Com- 
mercial Attache C. A. Livengood at Rome 
Of this amount, it is pointed out, not 
more than 150 million lire may relate tc 
exports to any one country. (Par value 
of lira equals 5.26 cents, U. S. currency.) 

The policy of insuring export credits 
the report points out, was adopted in 1927 
and its application has been extended for 
the most part to exports to Russia. The 
body which assumes the guarantee of 
credits is the National Institute of In- 


sengers, 44,092 pounds of mail and 81,570! 
pounds of freight. 


The airship has made 301 flights, in- ’ 
cluding one round-the-world trip, one to/| craft is enroute to the Century of Progress 


the Arctic and 49 ocean crossings. The! Exposition at Chicago. 


surance. 











The President also announced that re- 
gional boards would be set up to carry) 
out the new campaign in the field. The 
central board, meeting in Washington on 
Oct. 18 and 19, selected twelve bankers to 
direct activities in the Federal reserve dis- NRA CODES 
tricts as follows 
Boston—Daniel G. Wing, First National "oo ~~ F d 
Bank. j in 
New York—Mortimer N. Buckner, New | Interesting eotues — 
York Trust Co. Agreements Submitted 
Philadelphia—Livingston E. Jones, First | B | d : 
National Bank. | y Industries 
Cleveland—S. B. Congdon, National |! 
City Bank. | . . . ' . 
Richmond—Robert V. Fleming, Riggs| TILL another record was shattered the 
National Bank, Washington, D. C. ae other day by the NRA. Just nine 
Atlanta—R. G. Clay, Fulton Nationa]|™inutes were required, Oct, 14, to com- 
Bank. plete the shortest hearing ever conducted 
Chicago=Jimés R. Leavell, Continental | OD @ code of fair competi 
Illinois National Bank and Trust Co. | the code for the rolling steel door indus- 
St. Louis—Walter W. Smith, First Na-|‘tY. Three minutes were taken to call 
tional Bank. an audience of four persons to order and 
Minneapolis—C. T. Jeffrey, |} to outline the procedure. Four minutes 
Soo Railroad. . | were required for the formal presentation 
Kansas City—W. T. Kemper, Commerce | °f the code and a brief filed on behalf 
Trust Co. . of labor. The remaining two minutes were 
Dallas—F. F. Florence, 
tional Bank and Trust Co. 
San Francisco—Frank B. Anderson, | 
Bank of California. 
These district chairmen are authorized 
to select their own committees. 
“The plan of operation,” Mr. Jones ex- 
plained, in outlining the task before the 
regional groups, “will be to select a 
chairman of the Deposit Liquidation 
Committee in each Federal reserve dis- 
trict. This chairman and his committee 
assume responsibility for appraising and 


| certifying as to the value of the assets 


of banks in his district that have closed 
since Jan. 1, 1933. 
“It will be suggested to this chairman 


that he use the facilities of the R. F. C. 


regional agency, including office space and 
such clerks and examiners as in his 
opinion will enable him to expeditiously 


| do the work 


dustry so far also was held during the 
past week, when a hearing on a code for 
the Drive-it-yourself industry was com- 
pleted in 22': minutes. 


The previous record for short hearings 
was 29 minutes, which was the time re- 
quired for the washing and ironing ma- 
chine industry 


T= NRA IS proposing to make a clean 
sweep in the survey it has undertaken 
to learn how many jobs have been cre- 
ated by the recovery program. Notice has 
been given that reports are to be made 
by every business establishment in the 
country, including those in which there 
are no paid employes, and by noncommer- 
cial institutions such as churches, pri- 





What 
Market! 


Have the business men reading the United 
States News stopped to consider what a market is 
available to you through advertising in the paper 


you hold in your hands? 


Never in the history of the country has there 
been such tremendous buying power concen- 
trated in such a small compact group—the read- 


ers of The United States News. 


What has happened—what is happening—has 
made The United States News important reading 
for thinking people with money in all parts of 


the country. 


Is this reader audience 
company and your products as you would like to 
have it? If you think not, consider what a rela- 
tively small amount of money will keep your ad- 


vertising constantly before this important group. 





e as familiar with your 


Twenty half pages appearing once a week for 


“It will be the duty of these committees, 


over August and 14.6 per cent above Sep- 
tember, 1932. 

The margin between bakers and retail- 
ers in the price of bread was increased 
from Aug. 29 to Sept. 26. it was stated. 
Oct. 18, by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration 

A survey by Dr. Frederick C. Howe, con- 
sumers’ counsel for the Administration, 
showed that the average price to consum- 
ers in 49 cities advanced from 7.6 cents 
per pound loaf to 7.9 cents, whité the cost 
of materials declined from 2.94 to 2.89 
cents per pound loaf 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics reported 
for the week ended Oct. 14, that continued 
sharp declines in the wholesale prices of 
grain and cotton more than offset in- 
creases in livestock prices. and caused the 
farm products group to drop by more than 
1 per cent during the week 


Charge of Rebating 
In Sales of Tires 
Price Discrimination Is Alleged 
Against Goodyear Company 
in selling tires to 
is charged against 


Co. in a 
18 by the 


Price discrimination 
Sears Roebuck & Co 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
complaint made public Oct 
Federal Trade Commission 

The Commission's complaint says that 
Goodyear sold tires to Sears Roebuck at 
a lower rate than that allowed other 
purchasers and also allowed secret re- 
bates or discounts from the price in the 
form of cash and stock bonuses } 

This alleged discrimination is in vio- 
lation of the Clayton Anti-trust Act. the 
Commission asserts, and serves to lessen 
competition in the sale of rubber tires 
and inner tubes and other accessories 

The complaint explains that, since May 
1, 1926, Sears Roebuck has been buyire 
tires from Goodyear and selling them 
under its own brand names 

In defending the Goodyear position, its 
president, P. W. Litchfield, said that 
three of the four largest tire manufac- 
turers produce special brands of tires for 
other distributors. The company expects 
to prove, he said, that no law has been 
Violated 

Mr. Litchfield adc 
Sears contract has 


that the Goodyear- 
the objective 
aign and he wel- 
to have the f 


aecision 


f 
ol 


act 
acts 


opportunity 


to light and a reached 


vate schools, charitable organizations and 


acting under their chairman, to contact : 
social and fraternal groups 


State Banking Commissioners and the 
Comptroller of the Currency, urging that 
they have their receivers make applica- 
tion for loans to the R. F. C. with as 
little delay as possible. 

“As stated in the President's announce- 
ment, it will be the purpose to lend up 
to the reasonable liquidating value of the 
collateral, reserving what seems to be! 
necessary to provide for taxes, interest, 
and expenses during the period of liquida- 
ticn. The Board feels that a period of 
five years should be set as the probable 
period for orderly liquidation.” 

To aid the committees in their regional 
work, the Liquidation Division, on Oct. 18, 


Ts NRA has deemed it advisable io 
disavow any connection with a list of 
activities ol 
connected 
Re- 
“Na- 


publications concerning the 
the NRA and other subjects 
with President Roosevelt's National 
covery Program, advertised by the 
tional Recovery Council.” 

One of these publications, according to 
a statement issued Oct. 17 by the NRA, is 
the “National Recovery Survey,” which i- 
bedecked with blue eagles and the na- 
tional colors and otherwise has the ap- 
pearance of something issued with au- 
thority of the Administration. 





There’s Always Time 
To Relax 


Let the cares of the day slip from your shoul- 
ders. Forget business worries that keep you 


on edge... sleepless. 

Lose yourself in the pages of DETECTIVE 
FICTION, a sparkling magazine that bub- 
bles over with colorful diverting fiction. 

) fm F 


Isaac are only a few of the top-notch writers 


Flynn, H. Bedford Jones, Fred Mac- 


who will entertain you in the Oct. 28th issue. 


NOW ON SALE 


DETECTIVE FICTION 
10c WEEKLY ¥% 











the next twenty weeks will quickly inform those 
who should know just what your company can do 
and how its products fit into the great industrial 
program of the hour. News of Government ac- 
tion including news about that program is the 
theme of this paper. If your company’s products 
are part of the program if they are to be used or 
if they belong in it somewhere—then advertising 
about them in this paper will be read with in- 
terest by this audience. Your company’s adver- 
tising will be in the right atmosphere and that 


means it will be profitable to you. 


Let us send you additional information and 


tell you the cost of such a campaign. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


The United States News 
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Activities of State Governments 
As Recorded by Various Agencies 


Seven States to Confer 
islation-Texas Again 


on Liquor Control Leg- 


Rejects Child Labor 


Amendment yt her Items 


YOVERNOR HERRING, of Iowa, has 

invited the Governors of six other 
States ts sera representatives to a confer- 
ence in Des Moines Oct. 26 to discuss plans 
for legislation for the control of liquor. 
The invitation was sent to Illinois, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, South Da- 
kota, &nd Wisconsin. 

Governor Herring also has issued a call 
for a special session of the Legislature 
to convene Nov. 6 for the consideration 
of liquor control legisiation, tax revision 
and emergency relief. 

The Attorney General 
O'Connor, has issued an 
liquor-control situation, 
the State can sell liquor if the action 
based plainly on considerations of public 
health and purity of product. The opinion 
also held that a corporation to deal in 
liquor can not be formed by the Legis- 
lature. but must be organized under the 
general corporation laws and the State 
itself can not become a stockholder. 

The New Jersey Legislature has just 
created a new liquor control commission 
to supersede the State Beer Commission 
which has been operating since beer be- 
came legal. The new commission is made 
up of seven business men, as contrasted 
with the former commission of eight 
members of the Legislature and four 
others 

Governor Moore, of New Jersey, has an- 
nounced that he favors some form of State 
control of the liquor business 

The Illinois Municipal League advocates 
that regulation of retail sales of liquor be 
left with the cities, with control of the 
wholesale business in the hands of the 
State. A recommendation to this effect 
Was made to the State Liquor Control 
Commission by Mayor Kapp, of Spring- 
field. 

The Oregon Committee on Liquor Rev- 
enue and Control has agreed upon a final 
report to be made to Governor Meier. It 
proposes the creation of a State Liquor 
Control Commission of three members to 
be appointed by the Governor and serv- 
ing without compensation. A paid State 
Administrator would be appointed by the 
Commission, and all liquor containing 
more than 14 per cent of alcohol would 
be sold through State agencies. 

The Missouri Association Against Pro- 
hibition has submitted to Governor Park 
a new proposal for legislation, differing in 
several respects from the recommenda- 
tions made by the Governor's Advisory 
Commission on Liquor Control. Among 
other changes, 
reduce from 21 to 18 years the age of 
persons to whom intoxicating liquor might 
be sold. 

The State Advisory Commission ap- 
pointed by Governor Martin, of Washing- 
ton, will begin hearings Oct. 23 on the 
liquor control problem The hearings 
will be restricted to representatives of 
State, county and city governmental 
agencies and state-wide business, civic and 
religious organizations. 


Iowa, E. I 
opinion on the 
indicating that 


of 


is 


Texas Failed to Ratify 
Child Labor Amendment 


HE TEXAS Legislature, which has just 

ended a special session, refused for the 
third time to ratify he child labor amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution. The 
House voted in favor of ratification, but 
the Senate rejected the proposal. 

The Legislature passed a bill making 
compliance with any approved NRA code a 
defense to anti-trust proceedings under the 
State laws. Bills were passed to prohibit | 
the sale of machine guns to any one other | 
than a peace officer and making kidnap- 
ing a capital offense. The issuance of $5.- 
500,000 of State relief bonds was author- 
ized. 

‘YOVERNOR MOORE, of New Jersey, has 

signed a bill passed at a special ses- 
sion of the Legislature, just ended, per- 
mitting the Chancery Court to appoint 
tax collectors as receivers of income-pro- 
ducing properties. 


OVERNOR HORNER, of Illinois, 
announced that he will ask for 


has | 
re- | 


< 


the new proposal would! : 


INDEX of this ISSUE 


vision of the State constitution in relation 
to revenue when he issues a call for a sec- 
ond special session of the Legislature this 
Fall. Liquor legislation also will be con- 
sidered. The Legislature now is holding 
a special session on relief measures. 


Gross Income Tax 


In South Dakota 

*OUTH DAKOTA'S gross income tax 1s 
7 expected by the State Advisory Board 
to produce during the coming year $10 
for each child of school age and reduce 
1934 property taxes to that extent. Ala- 
bama schools will receive between $80,000 
and $90,000 during the next w weeks 
through payments of taxes now being 
made by chain stores, according to the 
State Tax Commission 
tae ILLINOIS Supreme Court heard 

arguments during the past week on 

the constitutionality of the retailers’ oc- 
cupation (sales) tax. A suit attacking the 
State sales tax has been instituted in the 
circuit court in Michigan. 


T= STATE OF MICHIGAN has been 
restrained by a circuit court decision 
from proceeding with the construction of 
a “superhighway” wholly within Macomb 
County. The estimated cost of the pro- 
posed 13-mile road was $1,000,000, and it 
was declared by the court that “a highly 
speculative real estate improv ment” was 
in progress. The State Hig 1y Depart- 
ment will appeal to the S > Supreme 
Court. 


Supreme Court heard 

arguments during the week on the 
legality of the action of Governor Tal- 
madge in removing two members of the 
State Highway Board and five members 
of the Public Service Commission. 


rPHE GEORGIA 


No Sunday Movies 
In North Dakota 
TORTH DAKOTA will continue 


along without Sunday moving picture 
shows, according to complete unofficial re- 


turns compiled in the office of the Secre- | 


tary of State from an election held Sept 
22. The vote in favor of Sunday movies 
was 81,348, while 82,160 voted in opposi- 
tion, a majority of 812. 


ners LINKING of all police agencies in 
Massachusetts in a joint effort to re- 


|} duce the number of automobile accidents 


has proved successful, according to the 


Governor's Comimttee on Street 


way Safety. From May 1, when police 


departments began united activity against | 


eight principal causes of accidents, to Sept. 
30 there was a decrease of 5 per cent In 
automobile deaths as compared with the 
same period last year. At the same time, 
gasoline consumption indicated an increase 


of 1.36 per cent in the mileage driven by | 


motorists. 


Muto Registration 


Less in Michigan 
UTOMOBILLE registration in Michigan, 
where more motor vehicles are made 
than in any 


years, according to the Secre- 
tary of State, Frank D. Fitzgerald, who 
says the fees are too high. Registrations 
in 1929 totaled 1,395,102, dropped to 1,134,- 
808 in 1932, and so far this year 
been a decrease of 67,000 from 
ber registered at this time last year. 


last four 


Ley GORHAM RICE, president of 

the New York Civil Service Commis- 
sion, is advocating that the “merit and 
fitness” declaration in the 
tution with reference to civil service ap- 


pointments should be made applicable also 
}to exempt and unclassified appointments. 
His proposal is that a record for subordi- | 


nate departmental appointments should be 
required from and filed by all appointing 
officers. The principle, he says, can well 
be applied to all exempt appointments in 
cities, counties, towns and villages. 


> 


to get} 


and High- | 


other State, has decreased | 
more than a quarter of a million in the | 


there has | 
the num- | 


State Consti- 
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Russo-American Conversations Stir Europe---Disarmament Conference Ad- 
journs on German Withdrawal---Reich Elections to Pass on Hitler Policies 





Information Derived From Official Sources—As of 


World Interest in Seviet-American Talks.— 
Widespread interest has been aroused in Eu- 
rope and the Far East by the prospect of 
an early restoration of normal relations be- 
tween the United States and Soviet Russia. 
Many European countries will be primarily con- 
cerned by the effect which the Washington talks 
between President Roosevelt and Foreign Com- 
missar Litvinoff will have on their own trade 
relations with Russia. Since 1931 Germany and 
other European countries have been able to 
capture a large share of the Russian market, 
partly at the expense of the United States, 
whose exports to the Soviet Union dropped from 
$103,000,000 in 1931 to approximately $12,- 
000,000 in 1932. Should large American credits 
be made available to Russia, these European 
countries fear that their own -exports would 
suffer and that the United States would be in a 
position to meet the needs of the Soviet Russia 
for manufactured goods and industrial equip- 
ment. 

Japan is chiefly concerned by the effect which 
ultimate recognition of Rusisa would have on 
the political situation in the Far East. At Ge- 
neva the view is expressed that the cause of 
peace will be aided by normal relations between 
the two largest nonmembers of the League of 
Nations. The absence of the United States and 
Russia during the deliberations of the League 
on the Manchurian controversy, and the fact 
that these two countries were not on speaking 
terms, seriously weakened the efforts to apply 
peace machinery. Close cooperation in the in- 
terests of peace would be possible, in the event 
of recognition, under the Kellogg Pact. 


* * 


Europe Calm in Disarmament Crisis.—Euro- 
pean capitals have maintained an attitude of 
‘alm in the face of the international crisis 
brought to a head by: Germany’s sudden with- 
drawal from the Disarmament Conference and 
the League of Nations on Oct. 14. The French, 
British and Italian governments made no direct 
reply to Chancellor Hitler, while taking stock of 
the new situation and conferring between them- 
selves as to the best course to follow in the 
interests of peace. 

In Paris, Premier Daladier, speaking to the 
Franch Chamber of Deputies, on Oct. 17, de- 
clared that France would return to the Disarma- 
ment Conference at Geneva on Oct. 26 “in the 
same spirit and measure of moderation as in the 
past.” France, he continued, would “remain 
faithful to its policy of collaboration and pursue 
in the same spirit as formerly the examination of 
the new situation.” Referring to Chancellor 
Hitler’s offer of direct conversations, the French 
Premier declared: 

“We are not deaf to any proposals, 
not blind to any acts.” 

Great Britain and Italy likewise refrained from 
taking any step calculated to complicate the in- 
ternational situation. Sir John Simon, on his re- 
turn to London, reported to King George on the 
developments at Geneva and was upheld in his 
actions by the Cabinet. The Italian government, 
while apparently favoring direct conversations 
under Mussolini’s Four-Power Pact, advanced no 
formal proposal to the other powers. 


~« * 


Disarmament Conference Adjourns.—Meeting 
on Oct. 16 at Geneva, two days after Germany’s 
withdrawal, the Disarmament Conference agreed 
to adjourn for 10 days in order to allow goy- 
ernments to canvass the new situation. 

Arthur Henderson, president of the Confer- 
ence, who proposed the adjournment, voiced the 
hope that the work of disarmament would con- 
tinue and that the delegates: would return with 
instructions to get a convention as quickly 
possible. The decision whether or not to con- 
tinue without Germany, Mr. Henderson warned, 
is one which is “fraught with far-reaching politi- 
cal consequences.” 


but we are 


as 


Noon, Oct, 21 


by the German government for its withdrawal, 
and pointed to the fact that “the German govern- 
ment took this step at the moment when the Bu- 
reau has just decided to submit to the General 
Commission a definite program.” This program, 
the Conference held, provided for the progres- 
sive realization of Germany’s claims to equality 
“in accordance with the resolutions of the Con- 
ference in which Germany herself concurred.” 

There was no general agreement at Geneva, 
however, as to the best method of carrying on 
the work in the absence of Germany or of per- 
suading Germany to return to the Geneva ne- 
gotiations. 


x * 


Germany Prepares for National Elections.— 
Germany’s determination not to return to the 
Disarmament Conference or the League of Na- 
tions until granted complete equality, was again 
voiced by Chancellor Hitler in opening the cam- 
paign which will end with the new elections de- 
creed for Nov. 12. 

“Germany,” the Chancellor declared, “is de- 
termined the future to attend no conference, 
enter no league, agree to no convention, and to 
sign nothing as long as she not treated 
equally.” 

The elections on Nov. 12 will be in the nature 
of a plebiscite on the foreign policy of the Hitler 
government and are expected to result in an over- 
whelming vote of confidence. As all of the oppo- 
sition parties in Germany have been dissolved or 
forcibly suppressed, the election can only result 
in the return of National Socialist candidates to 
the Reichstag. Chancellor Hitler is personally 
directing the plebiscite campaign, in which he is 
calling for a sweeping endorsement of his con- 
duct of the nation’s affairs since the Nazi gov- 
ernment took office last March. 

In all of his major public statements, however, 
the German Chancellor has reiterated Germany’s 
desire for peace and her willingness to cooperate 
with France and other countries on terms of 
complete equality. The government has avoided 
raising the question of immediate re-armament 
and has declared its intention to fulfill its inter- 
national obligations. There has been no sugges- 
tion since Germany’s withdrawal from the Con- 
ference that the government will denounce the 
disarmament section of the Versailles Treaty. 


~« * 


Safety For Foreigners in Germany.—Diplo- 
matic representations made by the United States 
and several European governments have brought 
an assurance from Chancellor Hitler that the 
fullest protection will be accorded to all for: 
eigners in Germany and that measures have been 
taken to punish Nazi storm troops guilty of at- 
tacks on foreign nationals. 

The attention of the German government had 
been called to a number of cases in which na- 
tionals of European countries as well as Ameri- 
can citizens had suffered violence at the hands 
of Nazi adherents. On Oct. 17 Chancellor Hitler 
informed William E. Dodd, American Ambassa- 
dor in Berlin, that these attacks would cease. 

This assurance was supported by an official 
decree ordering police authorities to accord the 
fullest protection to foreigners and apprehend 
and punish all persons guilty of molesting or as- 

saulting them. The decree admouishes German 
citizens to defend the good name of the new 
state by according foreigners all hospitality. 


* * 


Grau Regime Faces Opposition.—Cuba’s stu- 
dent-army government lost the support of 
another political faction, last week, when the 
radical wing of the ABC society withdrew its co- 
operation. While ‘the majority faction of the 
ABC group has been opposed to the Grau regime 
ever since it took power, the radical Wing has 
given its support to the government. 

The announcement that the radicals would 
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Government Bodies! 


Drafting Laws 
And Rules 


_". will happen after repeal? 
At the Treasury Department 
and Department of Justice experts are 


Studying this question to determine 


what parts of the legal and adminis- 
trative structure built up under na- 
tional prohibition will be in existence 
at the end of another six and 
weeks. 

Hand in hand with this study is an- 
other to draft the laws which will be 
necessary after the return of liquor 
and to renovize the liquor statutes 
which remain on the books since be- 
fore prohibition. 

Into the hopper of legislation pre- 
pared for the coming Congress the 
Treasury and Justice Departments will 
put their recommendations. The final 
settlement is in the hands of the leg- 
islators. 

Meanwhile, however, there are cer- 
tain changes impending which have 


been provided for in existing laws and | 


therefore do not have to await the 
coming of Congress. These 
vary all the way from a shift in tax 
rates and schedules to the power of 
issuing permits to distillers. 
Taxes That Will Lapse 

One of the first changes will be the 
automatic revision of the tax sys- 
tem. Written into the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, title II, are a 
list of new taxes which went into ef- 
fect last June. Estimated by 


yield $227,000,000 a year, 
written into the law to 
stability of the Government's financial 
structure under the weight of the huge 
$3,300,000,000 public works program. 

Money for the works program is be- 
ing borrowed. The new taxes were 
earmarked in theory but not in fact 
to pay the interest and sinking fund 
charges on this borrowing. Interest 
on $3,300,000,000 at 4 per cent would 
be $132,000,000 a year, leaving $95,000,- 
000 a year for debt retirement. 

Either of Two Dates 

After writing these new levies into 
the Recovery Act, however, Congress 
added a proviso for their cessation 
when: 

“(1) the close of the first fiscal year 
ending June 30 of any year after the 
year 1933, during which the total re- 
ceipts of the United States (excluding 


they were 


public debt receipts) exceed its total | 


expenditures (excluding public debt 
expenditures other than those charge- 
able against such receipts) or 

“(2) the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution.” 

Imposts End With Repeal 

After either of these dates to be | 
proclaimed by the President, the next | 
four subsections of the law say, four | 
of the taxes imposed in the Act shall 
end. These taxes are: 

(1) The additional tax of half 
cent a gallon on gasoline estimated to 
return $62,000,000 a year. This levy, 
according to the law, will cease Jan. 1 
after repeal. If repeal should be com- 
pleted, as is now possible, on Dec. 5, 
the gasoline tax would end Jan. 1, 
1934 

(2) The tax of 5 per cent on divi- 
dends estimated to produce $70,000,000 
a year. The provisions for ending this 
tax are the same as those set forth 
for the gasoline tax. 

(3) The tax of $1 per $1,000 on the 
capital stock of corporations. This 
levy is to end on the first July 1 fol- 
lowing repeal. Consummation of re- 
peal on Dec. 5, 1933, would end this 
tax on July 1, 1934. 

Tax on Corporation Profits 

(4) The tax of 5 per cent on cor- 
poration profits in excess of 12!2 per 
cent of the capital stock value. To- 
gether with the capital stock tax this 
levy was estimated to bring in $80,- 
000,000 a year. It will cease on the 
first day of a corporation's first tax- 
able year following the date of repeal 
If repeal comes Dec. 5 and a corpora- 
tion’s fiscal year starts on Dec. 6, the 
tax as far as that corporation is con- 
cerned ends Dec. 6. If another cor- 
poration has a fiscal year ending Dec 
1, the tax would continue in force for 
that corporation until Dec. 1, 1934. 

In all of these cases it is the date 
of repeal which under the law starts 
the machinery for removing these 
taxes from the statute books. The 
date of the President's proclamation 
makes no difference. His proclama- 
tion could be dated anytime; its only 
function is to set officially the date of 
repeal. 

Those Nuisance Taxes 

These are the only taxes which cease 
automatically with repeal. There have 
been suggestions of further tax revi- 
sions on the basis of revenue to be 
received from iiquor, but action be- 
yond that outlined above requires the 
affirmative action of Congress. 

Representative Doughton (Dem.) of 
Laurel Spring, N. C., chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
has suggested that the tax system be 
revised and made to rest almost ex- 
clusively on income and liquor taxes. 
Other suggestidbns have pointed to- 

ward the repeal of at least a part of 
the long list of nuisance taxes. 

Two separat? revenue-raising meas- 
ures may be presented in the House 
as soon as Congress assembles Jan. 3. 
One will deal with the liquor situa- 
tion in the light of repeal of prohi- 
bition. The other will be aimed to 
close loopholes in the present law that 
enable men of wealth to avoid taxes. 

Closing Loopholes 

Representative Samuel B. Hill 
(Dem.), of Waterville, Wash., a ma- 
jority member of the House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, says this 
program probably will go through Con- 
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gress reassembles. He is chairman of 
a subcommittee that has been investi- 
gating tax evasions almost since the 
extra session of Congress ended last 
June. 

Beginning executive sessions Oct. 23 
to deal with both subjects, the sub- 
committee plans to consider amenda- 
tory legislation relating to the income 
tax, the corporation tax, capital gains 
and losses, reorganization of corpora- 


tions, consolidated tax returns and 
other matters as well as the liquor 
taxes. 


The subcommittee expects to con- 
tinue its meetings until about the mid- 
pose of December, all in executive ses- 
sion, considering recommendations 
and suggestions. It will have before 





it a confidential report of the Treas- 
ury Department on the Department’: 
own study of the legislation needed 
after prohibition repeal, and confiden- 
tial reports prepared by the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, under direction of 
L. H. Parker, chief of that body’s in- 
vestigation staff, respecting the whole 
field of gaps and loopholes in the law. 
New Liquor Laws Expected 

The subcommittee, according to Mr. 
Hill, will submit its recommendations 
to the full Ways and Means Committee 
about Dec. 15 and that committee may 
decide to have open hearings on either 
or both subjects. 

Chairman Hill of the Ways and 
Means subcommittee expects a sep- 














| arate liquor law to take care of the 
situation arising after the 36th State 
ratifies prohibition repeal will be 
rushed through both houses ahead of 
any other revenue legislation. He is 
confident, however, that Congress will 
dispose of both subjects early in the 
coming session. 

It is not contemplated by the Hill 
subcommittee, at this time at least, to 
| write a new revenue act at this session 
of Congress, nor in its bill to elevate 
the tax rates. Its plan is to get more 
revenue, and it expects a lot of it, by 
means of amendments to the present 
law so as to get the revenue not now 


!coming in because of evasions, and 
technical loopholes in the law. Sena- 
tor King, on the other hand, says a 
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;new revenue measure is necessary to 


| 


meet the extraordinary expenditures 
now being made and that even a sales 
tax may be considered. 

On these estimates and recommen- 
dations will depend in large part the 
tax system revision on which Congress 
will embark. The larger the estimated 
returns from liquor levies, the more, 
extensive the tax changes which may 
attempted. The Treasury, how- 
will oppose the withdrawal of 
existing taxes not replaced by 
new revenue from liaguor. In other 
words, the total revenues of the Goy- 
ernment will not be allowed to suffer 
a net loss. 

Probably the Treasury will endeavor 
to keep the revenues of the Govern- 


ke 
ever, 
any 


y 





ment at about their present level or 
slightly above. Thus far in the pres- 
ént fiscal year income has about cov- 
ered ordinary expenditures, Treasury 
Department records show. This is the 
announced goal of the Department- 
a balanced ordinary budget exclusive 
of extraordinary expenditurees. 
Income From Liquor Tax 
With its goal thus practically 
achieved, the Treasury need recom- 
mend no new taxes to increase the 
income of the Government, and 
can appropriately refrain from oppos- 
ing the repeal of sufficient existing 
taxes to offset the new income from 


het 


liquor. 
How much money will the liquor 
taxes yield? The answer is still clouded 


MANNING THE GOVERNMENT'S NEW OFFICES 


New Workers Now| 
Being Acquired 


| By Thousands 


sELECTION of new Federal employes 

during the last few months has 
reached a peak unsurpassed 
World War days. There has also been 


a considerable realignment of person- | 


nel, persons separated from the Gov- 
ernment service on account of econ- 
omy measures having been trans- 


ferred in many 
emergency organizations. 

The employment of new workers has 
not involved a large increase in the 
total number of employes because of 
a corresponding number of separa- 
tions Civil Service figures show that 
during August there were 25,000 sepa- 
rations from the Government service, 
but more than 26,000 additions. This| 
does not cover temporary changes in| 
the postal service nor the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 

There was a total of 565,432 em- 
ployes in the Federal Executive Civil 
Service on June 30, 554,984 on July 31 
and 556,339 on Aug. 31. 

Passing the Tests 

Ability to pass Civil Service tests 
has played a large part in the selec- 
tion of new cmployes. Emergency | 
units such as the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration have depended 
almost entirely on the registers of the 
Commission for the selection of their 
employes. Other units, not so closely 
aligned with the permanent Federal 
departments, have preferred to de- 
pend on their own personnel offices 
for the selection of employes. 

Herbert E. Morgan? director of re- 
cruiting for the Commission, calls at- 
tention to the tact that the line of 
demarcation in requiring Civil Serv- 
ice status of prospective employes is 
drawn roughly between those organi- 
zations connected with the permanent 
departments which are familiar with 
the merits of using the Civil Service 
and those which are not. However 
none of the emergency organizations 
are requqired by law to have the Serv- 
ice select their workers. 

The units which have depended 
largely upon the Civil Service Com- 
mission for selection of personnel are 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, United 
States Empioyment Service, Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, and 
the Farm Credit Administration. 

Growth of Civil Service 

Those which have not are the Emer- 
gency Conservation Work Administra- 
tion, Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration, Home Owners’ Loan Corpo- 
ration, and the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration. 

Mrs. Benton McMillin, member of 
the United States Civil Service Com- 


gress early in the coming session. mission, points out that no Presi- 
Both measures, he explained, will be | dent since the passage of the 
submitted to the House when Con- | Civil Service law of 1883 has failed to, 
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The above tabulation, based on data of the Civil Service Commission, shows the number of employes 
in the Federal Executive Civil Service comprising classified and unclassified positions (which includes 


Presidential). 


Beginning with 1932, the chart shows approximately 30,000 more employes than are car- 


ried on Civil Service records. This is due to the fact that on June 30, 1932, the Commission decided to 
omit 13,200 third class post office clerks and 22,510 postal contractors from its records, because they are 
not directly under its supervision. These employes had been carried on Commission records prior to 1932. 


extend the competitive service. The 
two who did more than others to ad- 
vance the merit principle in Federal 
employment were Grover Cleveland, a 
Democrat, and Theodore Roosevelt, a 
Repblican. 

The Civil Service has shown a tre- 
mendous development since the pas- 
sage of the law. Fewer than 14,000 
positions were classified under th> 
Service when the act was passed. To- 
day more than 450,000 positions, or 80 
per cent of all those in the Federal 
executive civil service, are filled 
through open competitive examina- 
tions. 

The need for further extension of 
the Civil Service is emphasized by Mrs. 
MeMillin. She calls attention to the 
fact that the installation of a new 
British government causes fewer than 
100 changes in civil officers. 

Merit Plan in States 

In this country more than 100,000 
positions are exempted from competi- 
tion. These include approximately 
20,000 purely business officers, officers 
whose work is administrative and not 
properly political. 

Civil Service development has been 
much greater in the Federal Govern- 
ment than in the States. Only 10 
States, about 250 cities, and a com- 
paratively few counties have Civil 
Service laws. 

Comparison with conditions prevail- 
ing before enactment of civil-service 
reform legislation reveals the extent 
to which Government employe selec- 


tion has been improved. George Wil- 
liam Curtis, a pioneer in the reform 
movement, gives the following de- 
scription of the former procedure in 
Federal employment: 

“Every four years the whole ma- 
chinery of the Government was pulled 
to pieces, presenting a most ridiculous, 
revolting, and disheartening spectacle. 
The business of the Nation and th® 
legislation of Congress were subordi- 
nated to the distribution of places 
among eager partisans.” 

The four major objects of the Civil 
Service are described by Mrs. McMillin 
as economy in Government adminis- 
tration; elimination of Government 
abuses; promotion of pride and honor 
in public office, and building of na- 
tional character. 

The | savings which are_ possible 
through the application of civil serv- 
ice requirements to Federal employes 
are illustrated by the records of the 
Railway Postal Service. These show a 
tremendous increase in the number of 
pieces of mail distributed per man 
and corresponding decrease in the 
number of errors, in the year follow- 
ing the application of the competi- 
tive-examination system to that serv- 
ice 

Benefits to Personnel 

Great advances in the Federal em- 
ployment system since the passage of 
the Civil Service Act are the employe’s 
compensation act, the retirement law 
and the classification act. 


The employe’s compensation act 


provides for compensation for dis- 
ability incurred in line of duty and the 
retirement law allows retirement with 
annuity after a specified period of 
service or upon reaching the pre- 
scribed retirement age or in case of 
total disability. 


The classification act has for its 
purpose a definiie classification of 
duties and appropriate salary assign- 


ments. It is operative at present in 
the District of Columbia but the de- 
partments and independent establish- 
ments have, so far as practicable, ad- 
ministratively allocated the field posi- 
tions to conform to the classification 
provided in the Washington offices. 
Provision Tor Appeals 

The latest move toward betterment 
of Federal employment is the proposal 
to set up a system for hearing appeals 
of employes who feel that they have 
been unfairly treated. A measure 
providing for such a system was in- 
troduced in the last session of Con- 
gress. 

The Civil Service Commission has a 
Board of Appeals and Review to con- 
consider appeals from ratings in ex- 
amination: Under the proposed new 
plan, the Board would hear complaints 
of employes as well, if those making 
the complaints were not satisfied with 
the findings of conciliation com- 
mittees set up in the individual offices. 

The Commission has made recom- 
mendations to the departments and 
independent establishments to set up 
conciliation committees. Several of 
them have complied with the sug- 


| M any Persons Also 


Leaving Federal 
Service 


gestion and it is expected that a trial 
ystem will be worked out. 

Adoption of the plan is voluntary 
with the various Government estab- 
lishments but the proposal has the ap- 
proval of President Roosevelt. 

Under the proposed system the Civil 
Service Commission members would 
form the court of last resort for ap- 
peals of employes 

The number of employes in the Ex- 
ecutive Civil Service has grown from 
438,057 on June 30, 1916, to the pres- 
ent total of 556,339. The latter figure 
does not include approximately 30,000 
thire-clacs post-office clerks and posta! 
contvactors who were inc! luded in the 
total up until June 30, 1932. 

The largest employment total in the 
Service was on Nov. 11, 1918, when the 
large volume of war work increased 
the numbcr of Federal employes to 
917,760. By July 31, 1920, this total 
had dropped to 691,116. 

A steady decease in the number of 
employes was shown from then until] 
the enumeration for June 30, 1924, 
which showed a total of 554,986. The 
number of employes increased to 564,- 
718 on June 30, 1925. 

It fluctuated about this figure until 
June 30, 1929, when it increased to 
587,635. The total increased to 616,837 
on June 30, 1931; then dropped to 
606.368 on Dec. 31, 1931, and since then 
has shown a steady decline except for 
the increase caused by the employ- 
ment of workers in the emergency or- 
ganizations developed since June. 

Standings Made Public 

It has always been the practice of 
the Civil Service Commission to give 
to members of Congress information 
regarding the prospect of certifica- 
tion of persons about whom inquiry 
is made. The Commission points out 
that this is done because Senators or 
Representatives, as the duly elected 
representatives of the people, are en- 
titled to be informed of the employ- 
ment prospects of their constituents. 

Any person, whether a Congressman 
or a private person, who is really a 
representative of an eligible, will, upon 
request, be informed of the relative 
standing of the eligible. 

The Commission says that the dis- 
semination of such data is not related 
to political consideration, as is evi- 
denced by the fact that within the 
past four or five months it has re- 
ceived a negligible number of re- 
quests from Senators and Representa- 
tives for eligible lists, excepting those 
made for postmaster lists. 

The Commission has always given 
Congressmen, upon request, the rela- 
tive standing of any eligible named, 
and, if necessary, they are given the 
entire list of eligibles for a position 


if the labor involved is not prohibitive. 
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LIQUOR CONTROL: SETTING UP POST-REPEAL MACHINE 


lavisbon: Impends 
For System of 
Taxation 


with questions of probable consump- 
tion, available stocks of whisky, gin, 
brandy, rum, and alcohol, and tax 
schedules. Estimates have been made 
on varying assumptions about con- 
sumption, stocks, and tax rates, and 
the results have ranged all the way 


| from $250,000,000 a year to $500,000,- 
/000 on domestic production alone. 


Consumption of liquor following re- 
peal is one of the uncertain factors 
going into the making of tax esti- 
mates. Between 1900 and the coming 
of national prohibition American con- 
sumption of whisky, brandy, rum, gin 
and alcohol totaled from 100,000,000 to 
164,000,000 gallons a year. 

Some States Remain Dry 

A recent survey by the Treasury De- 
partment has revealed, however, that 
liquor sales will still be illegal in all 
but 19 States, cven after national te- 
peal, because of State statutes. This 
survey indicates that the market for 
liquor will be a restricted one. 

On the other hand, tne Treasury 
points out that many of the State 
prohibition laws are renaining on the 


| books only until legislatures can meet 


to repeal them, and that in these 
States enforcement of tne State laws 
pending their repeal may not be vely 
strict. 

In addition, Treasury records show 
that the spread of State prohibiticn 
prior to the enactment of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment did not reduce the 
national consumption of _ distilled 
spirits. 

Consumption moreover, depends 
somewhat on the tax schedule en- 
acted by Congress, just as the total 
liquor revenue depends on consump- 
tion. A high tax would tend to dis- 
courage consumption by forcing up 
prices. 

Consumption and Supply 

Liquor stocks available are a second 
uncertain factor entering into the es- 
timate of liquor taxes, but they are 
of less importance than the consump- 
tion question. In all probability the 
supply will be made to meet the de- 
mand regardless of what threatens to 
be a dearth of domestic spirits. 

There are in the country only 5,000,- 
000 gallons of whisky sufficiently aged 
to be Beasorapne awn and bottled in bond. 
This stock might be blended into from 
20,000,000 to 50,000,000 gallons of 
whisky. Blended to the utmost, this 
stock still would not produce as much 
domestic whisky, however, as was con=- 
sumed in an average year before pro- 
hibition. 

Obviously, the less liquor there is to 
sell, the less there is on which to col- 
ect a tax. But what the domestic 
stock lacks in ability to meet demands 
probably will be made up by imports 
from abroad, Treasury experts believe. 
Foreign liquors must pay both a tariff 
duty and the domestic excise tax in 
addition, so that total revenues of the 
Government are not expected to suffer 
even if domestic stocks can not meet 
the domestic demand. 

Higher Tax Expected 


The rate of taxation to be finally 
set is the third indefinite factor in 
existing estimates of revenue returns, 
Upon the repeal of prohibition a do- 
mestic excise tax of $1.10 a gallon will 
become effective on distilled spirits. 
The tariff will be $5 a gallon. 

These rates, the old pre-prohibition 


levies, probably will be allowed to 
stand no longer than it takes Con- 
gress to enact new ones. Recom- 


mendations for rates ranging from 
$1.10 to $6.40 a gallon will be await- 
ing Congress when it returns. The 
point at which the rates are finally 
set probably will be the predominai- 
ing influence in determining the reve- 
nues collected from liquors 

With consumption during the first 
post-repeal year at 80,009,000 gallons-— 
the figure estimated by Dr. J. M. Do- 
ran, Commisioner of Indvstilal Alco- 
hol—the tax weuld have tu be about 
$3 a gallon to yield enough revenue to 
replace that which will cease with the 
automatic repeal of the fcur recovery 
taxes listed above. 

Revenue experts in the Division of 
Research at the Treasury Department 
believe that the rate can be much 
higher, however. withou‘ sericusly dis- 
couraging consumption War - time 
rates, which advanced tc $4.40 a gal- 
lon and finally to $6.40. are favored 
by this Division. 

Dean G. Acheson, Undersecretary of 
the Treasury, has pointed out that a 
question of trying to discouiage con- 
sumption of hard liquors also must he 
decided in the construction of a tax 
schedule. Accomplishment of this 
end, according to Dr. Doran, calls for 
a graduated scale levying light taxes 
on wines and similar beverages and 
heavy taxes on whiskeys, brandies and 
gin. 

Beginning early in January, Con- 
gress will have all these questions be- 
fore it. On the answers depend the 
liquor control and taxation systems of 
the country. 

Maryland 27th State 

The Secretary of State announced, 
Oct. 19, the receipt of the 27th ratifi- 
cation of the Twenty-first Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, repealing 
the Eighteenth Amendment. This 
was the action of the State of Mary- 
land, where a convention was neld 
Oct. 18. Ratification was accom- 
plished by the State of Idaho at a 
convention Oct. 17, making the 28th 
State. Other State conventions are 
scheduled to be held as follows: 

Oct. 25, Virginia. 

Nov. 2, New Mexico. 

Nov. 14, Florida. 

Nov. 27, Kentucky. 

Dec. 4, South Carolina. 

Dec. 5, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Utah, 

Dec. 6, North Carolina, 
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Effect of Public Power Program 
On Private Utility Investments 


Government and Indu 


mony in the Field. Dee 
Of Tennessee V 


By DAVID E. 


Director and General Counsel 


HAT is going to be the effect of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority's. powe 
on the investor in public utilicy 
securit ? 
Here is an acute and difficult ques- 
tion, and which I have no desire .0 
evade 
The Authority engaged i 
punitive expediiion against the 
The Authority is an instrument of 
WSs of the United States It 
i with the duty of carrying out 
power policy, and the safe- 
the public interest in the 
eountrv’s-greatest resource. profoundly af- 
» the future development and pros- 
of our country and all of its people 
licy has formulated 
It not a mere political ac- 
It represents more than a decade 
consideration It has been 
debated in the Congress of 
the United States; has been sponsored ; 
by President of the United States 
The power program of the Authority -s 
an integral part of a larger policy for the 
economic development of the United 
States 
The duty of the Authority to car? 
out that policy But in carrying it out, 
the Authority is determined to bring the 
least possible injury to actual invest- 
ments in useful property 
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From Public Schools 
first time that the ex- 
purpose has 

interests 


the 
reat 


This is not 
ecution of a ¢g national 
adversely aft private 
Many examples will come to mind 

There was a time many years 
example, when the educational system of 
the country was in private hands. The 
public policy which led to the establish- 
ment of public schools in competition 
with private schools must have seemed ; 
serious blow to those people who had 
their money invested in private schools 
As we now know, the fears of the private 
school owners were exaggerated. The 
privately-owned school has shared in the 
steady growth of our Nation’s educational , 
structure, and today continues to occupy 
a distinctive place But will any fair- 
minded person argue that the policy of 
public education is wrong on the ground, 
and on the ground alone, that such 
policy threatened to the owners 
private schools? 

The problem implicit in the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act is essentially the 
same. Once the representatives of the 
people and their President have deter- 
mined that the national welfare demands 
the setting up on an example of public 
power operation in this area, is it the 
part of loyal Americans to seek to de- 
stroy and to thwart that policy merely 
because they fear that it may adversely! 
affect their private holdings? 
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Decries Hysteria in 
The Discussion 


The times call fo 
ship in the electrical industry. And as 
I well know, there are men in that in- 
dustry who have the capacity for genuin> | 
statesmanship. But if instead of such 
level-headed leadership we have hysteria, 
a refusal to look at the facts, or re- 
sort to underground methods or misrep- 
resentations, then the electrical industry, 
its investors, and the general public will 
inevitably suffer 

To illustrate the danger which con- 
fronts investors in the electric industry 
I should like to call attention to an edi- 
torial in the most influential periodical 
in the industry, edited by an engineer 
of ability and judgment. Referring to the 
Authority's announcement of a power 
policy and of rates, this editorial says 
in part: 

“The deadly news 
trap has been sprung. There are those 
who still feel that time, in beneficent 
indulgence, will cure all the ills of the 
industry and that the shrill cries of 
‘Wolf, Wolf’ are but the night- 
mares of this depression, that there is 
no wolf there. But here it is; and a 
very real one, gaunt with hunger and 
Slavering at the mouth 

“What shall be done? We believe 
this problem is so large and so funda- 
‘mental to national welfare that it must 
be approached on the highest plan of 
competency and unselfishness. It must 

be answered upon the ground of public 
interest only No intelligent and 
informed leader can view the present 
acceptance of false conceptions about 
public utilities and remain inert and un- 
cencerned The wolf is at the door- 
Step already. Why wait to be eaten?” 

I submit that however deeply the exec- 
utives of the utility industry may feel 
that this power program is unsound and 
unwise, the hysterical tenor of this ap- 
peal is not the kind of leadership which 
this situation calls for 


Offer of Lower Rates 
Sole Offense Charged 

Wha is the crime which led to this and 
Similar outburts? In the most matter- 
of-fact terms the Authority has an- 
nounced a standard for rates in which 
every item of cost to which private utili- 
ties have been subjected has been in- 
cluded That rate announcement has 
been interpreted an opportunity to 
the people of the Tennessee Valley to se- 
cure power at lower rates than are now 
being charged. 

If it a crime to 
ef Congress and the 
recrimination, without 
tion or prejudice, if is a crime thus toe 
work toward lower power rates which 
Will promote the industrial and economic | 
Welfare of this area, than I, for one, am 
happy to plead guilty to the charge 
’ There a movement on foot to or- 
Zanize the security holders of the coun- 
iry to put a stop to this whole project 
Among the utility holders are thousands 
of people modest means, as well 
institutional investors An effort to or- 
anize security holders into an army to 
do battle with the consumers of elec- 
tricity raises a serious qucstion which 
should be faced with frankness 

If I were concerned merely 
success Of this project, such a 
would seem advantageous 
course the consumers 
numerically and in _ political 
fhose who receive dividends 
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consequences 
owners of 


to society of pitting the 
property against the users of 
property at a time of great distress and 
bitterness against the more fortunate 
members of the community is a policy of 
“rule or ruin” which should be frowned 
upon by every one who realizes the seri- 
ousness of the situation. 

If such a marshalling of security own- 
ers leads consumers to feel that the bene- 
fits of cheap electricity are denied them 
by the organized influence of investors, 
the result may be a bitterness against 
investors in utility securities on the part 
of great masses of people. I can con- 
ceive of nothing which would more surely 
threaten the future of private ownership 
of public utilities than such an event 
Such a course of action may prevent that 
moderate statesmanlike determination of 
this question, which the Authority ear- 
nestly desires, in which legitimate pri- 
vate interests can be protected and the 
will of Congress carried out 
{dvice to Investors 
In Utility Securities 

To investors in public utility securities 
I want to say very frankly After long | 
deliberation, a national policy has been 
determined upon whereby a limited ex- 
ample of public operation of the power 
business is to be set up and to be given 
a chance to show what it can do. 

This is now the Nation's policy. That 
national policy should have a fair chance. 
The Authority is ready to sit down with 
the leaders in the electric industry and 
discuss their respective problems as busi- 
ness men, and as men who above all other 
considerations are loyal to their Govern- 
ment and to their President at a time 
of grave crisis 

I appeal to the electric industry on 
behalf of the investors to whom it is re- 
sponsible to show a measure of business 
leadership which will make the country 
forget the disgrace which was cast on the 
industry during the past decade. Never 
was there a time in the notable history 
of the electric industry when there was 
greater need for calm and statesmanlike 
qualities on the part of the industry and | 
on the part of Government, and when! 
hysteria, bitterness and appeals to preju- 
dice or cupidity were more hazardous to 
investors and consumers alike 
Industry and Government 
Can Work Without Friction 

Granted a leadership equal to its re- 
sponsibilities, the holders of public utility 
securities which represent actual prudent 
investment are in a favorable situation, 
compared with investors in almost any 
other industry. There are few companies 
in other industries which have main- 
tained and in some cases even increased | 
their earnings during the depression, as 
the electric utilities have been able to do. 
The demand for power is steadily in- 
creasing. It has been estimated that in 
10 years the electro-chemical industries 
will be consuming thirty billion kilowatt 
hours year, which is about one-third 
of the total power generated in the 
There will be room 
for both private and public operations, 
and both can succeed if fair dealing and 
moderation prevail over councils of war- 
fare and malice 

Here is an opportunity for industry 
and for Government to display qualities 
of statesmanship The Authority must 
carry out the national policy entrusted 
to it. It must acquire a market for its 
power It must work toward a wider 
use of electricity in the home, the farm 
and the factory. All of these objectives 
can be reached without the predicted 
calamities to the industry and its bona 
fide investors. 

If the Authority succeeds in its plans 
to develop new uses for electricity, and 
by low rates and wide distribution of low- 
cost appliances can increase existing uses, | 
private utilities and the electric manu- 
facturers can both share in the bene- 
fits. If in acquiring a market we can 
use existing facilities of private utilities, 
of course we will pay a fair price for | 
them. By contracts with private utilities 
for interchange of power, economics and 
service betterment can be effected in| 
which the utlities, will derive benefits. I 
could cite other concrete instances to the 
same point 

If there is a genuine desire to work with 
this project and not to obstruct or de- 
stroy it, Ways and means can and will be 
found for the electrical industry and Gov- 
ernment to work without friction in ex- 
panding the use of electric energy for 
the benefit of all of our people. 


— 


Insurance of Deposits: 


By WALTER J. CUMMINGS 
Chairman of Board, Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 
[Continued from Page 6.] 
task contronting the examining force 
of the corporation, and I urge all who 
are to avail themselves of the in- 
surance to send in their applications 

as early as possible. 

All banks which qualify shall become 
members of the Temporary Fund upon, 
filing a statement, as of the 15th day 
of the month prior to its admission. 
of the number of depositors and the 
amount of its deposits eligible for in- 
surance, and shall pay to the corpora- 
tion one-fourth of 1 per cent of its 
total deposits eligible for insurance. 

Any time thereafter, up to June 30 
1934, another assessment of one-fourth 
of 1 per cent is callable by the corpo- 
ration. If necessary, the corporation 
has a right to levy another assess- 
ment on the members of the Tempo- 
rary Fund, but in no event can the 
total assessments exceed 1 per cent 
of the total deposits eligible for in- 
surance 

The “Temporary Fund” terminates 
June 30, 1934, and the funds raised 
by the assessments are to be refunded 
to the banks, after deducting the ex- 
penses of operation and the insurance 
loss, if any. No stock is to be issued 
to members of the Temporary Fund 
and all State banks can join the Tem- 
porary Fund without becoming mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System 
All member banks must become stock- 
holders of the corporation in order to | 





BUSINESS ACTIVITY STIRS 





( ‘HART shows slight rise in composite index 
4 of business activity for week, continuing 
last week's trend. Industrial operations un- 
derwent only minor changes. Reports of re- 
tail sales do not show usual gains for October. 
Electric power production fell off slightly, but 
was better than last year. 
——+ 
OUTPUT 


STEEL LARGER 


Guanes advance was registered in steel-ingot 
production week ended Oct. 14. Strikes 
have been settled in some districts, and there 
was also a rush to get out third-quarter de- 
liveries by middle of October. Consuming in- 
dustries are hampered by many strikes, which 
does not improve outlook for business. 


+ 
CARLOADINGS FALL OFF 


| OADINGS of revenue freight for week ended 
4 Oct. 7 were less than in week before, ac- 
cording to American Railway Association. De- 
crease was mainly in coal, because of labor 
troubles at the mines. Greatest gain in ship- 
ments of miscellaneous freight, largest move- 
ment of merchandise freight recorded in any 
week since November, 1931. 


COMMODITY PRICES RISE 

















hiiticatinidassiticeteribicdetscihecestiaitiaa iad 
( ‘OMMODITY prices for week ended Oct, 15, 

4 based on 100 as average for 1926, advanced 
to new high levels. Index figure of 72.2 com-~ 
pared with 71.1 week before. Previous high 
was 71.6 three weeks ago. Average for October, 
1932, was 61.1. Data from Irving Fisher Syn- 
dicate. 

—_—4——— 

FEWER BUSINESS FAILURES 
220 
160 
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60 


20 

| USINESS defaults last week numbered 257 
compared with 263 the week before, accord- 
ing to Dun & Bradstreet. Allowing for the 
short week because of Columbus holiday fail- 
ures were more numerous. In corresponding 
week in 1932 failures totaled 503. 

——+ 


RESERVE LOANS INCREASE 
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poses Reserve Board’s condition state- 

ment of weekly reporting member banks 
in 90 leading cities showed loans to trade in- 
creased $19,000,000 in the week. Loans on 
securities declined. 


WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of United States Government 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 
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LESS SOFT COAL MINED 
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| ITUMINOUS coal shipments’ declined A U 
sharply first week of October partly due 
to strikes at the mines and partly to lessened 
demand following heavy Summer shipments. 
Industrial demand slightly lower but domestic 
production at 938,000 tons; 1,143,000 tons in 


previous week. 


LUMBER 


yaw ly 
ee 
PRODUCTION 


LESS CO! 


AUTO OUTPUT 


to 36,753 units from 37,986 in previous week. 
Chart shows rise in adjusted index of produc- 
tion because drop was less than seasonal reces- 
Sales of new 


LEGEND 
1938 
eowoe ceo 93) 


DECLINES 


MOBILE production in week ended Oct. 
according to Cram’s Reports, declined 


cars show usual Autumn 


———— 


STRUCTION ACTIVE 

















‘LIGHT loss in lumber production reported 
for week ended Oct. 7 by National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. Shipments lowest 
since May. Orders less than in preceding three 
weeks. Chart shows increase of adjusted index 
for production because decrease was less than 

seasonable proportion. 
—+ 
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WHEAT RECEIPTS HEAVIER 
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NCREASED distribution of wheat stored at 

primary points caused sharp drop in both 
future and cash prices when inflation prospects 
became dimmer. Liquidation sent prices to 
lowest point since last May on Chicago Board 
of Trade. Speculators interpreted bond-re- 
funding program as indication of sound money 
policy. 


a gain, 


in New 


fluence 
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BOND MARKET STRONGER 


UILDING permits in 215 cities in September 
shed a total only slightly less than in 


pared w 
Total was 6 per cent larger than in Sep- 


COTTON 


° 
,oSw 
mary points week of Oct. 14 again showed 


bales the week before. 


Demand from spinners remains strong. Cot- 
ton moving into market strongest single 


STOCK 


according to Dun & Bradstreet, com- 
ith the usual seasenal decline of 10 per 


1932. New York City operations con- 
almost one-third of the total. 
—E 


RECEIPTS MOUNT 





ARDINGS of cotton into sight at pri- 
681,000 bales as compared with 677,000 
Price of middling spot 
York shaded off half a cent a pound. 
in- 


on index of general business. 
—— 


MARKET STIFFENS 








N WEEK ended Oct. 14 domestic bonds av- 
eraged higher in price, and foreign bonds, 
because of Germany's action, somewhat lower 
than in previous week. Transactions on New 
York Exchange fell off more than $1,000,000 
for the week. Government bonds ruled higher 
on announcement of Federal refund plan. 
—+ 


BANK DEBITS SMALLER 
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OLUME of trade throughout the country 
reflected in turnover of demand deposits re- 
ported by Federal reserve banks showed drop 
of 2.7 in September, compared with August. 
Reports from New York city banks not figured 
in chart to exclude influence of speculation. 
—— 


TIME MONEY EASY 


ber ban 


TT RANSACTIONS on the stock market were 


2,265,000 shares, 
ruled slightly higher. 


inflation may not come. 
New York Times. 


BROKERS’ 


OANS on stocks and bonds to brokers and 
4 dealers by reporting Federal reserve mem- 


ing $9,000,000 in week ended Oct. 11, to total 


of $781,000,000. Lessened activity in stock mar- 
ket reflected in decline. 


MONEY IN CIRCULATION 
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ler week ended Oct. 14 by more than 
although the average price 
Speculative interest was 
partially by increasing confidence that 
Statistical data from 
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LOANS SHRINK 


ks in New York again fell off, shrink- 
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PT.'OCT.'NOVIDEC. 
\ ONEY MARKET was easy through the 
-~"* week. There were no changes in rates. 
Seasonal outflow of money from New York to 
interior, which had tightened prices asked, will 
soon change its course and additional funds 
available probably will make for lower rates. 
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of Foreign 





PINHE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the Bureau 
and Domestic Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce. To simplify comparison between business indicators and to 
compare statistical series which are expressed in different units, the 
Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average of each series for 
the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise indicated. The weekly av- 
: ' 





procure the benefits of the insurance 
after July 1, 1934. 

State banks which joined the Tem- a 
porary Fund are entitled to become of 
stockholders without joining the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and can procure 
the benefits of the insurance until 
July 1, 1936, at which time they must 
apply for membership in the Federal 
Reserve System to keep the insurance 

If the law of the State prohibits a 
bank from purchasing the stock of the 
corporation, it is provided that cash 
may be deposited until the State Leg- 
islature at its next session changes the 
law, and within six months thereafter 
such bank must purchase stock of the 
corporation. If a State bank does not 


1934, 
the 
The 


unless 
Federal 


“B.” Class “B” 


Class “A” 


paid at the 


whichever is 


Condition of Treasury Day by Day 


Inter 
Incor 
Miscellaneou 
Proce ts 


nal-revenue receipt *t Oct. 13 
internal revenue 32 : 
x on farm products 1.213,.514.97 
1.048.687.90 
ipts 219,672.49 
. t 473.420.38 
Pubd 
Balance 
Total 


171,661,808.77 $1,156,210.062.61 
General expenditures 
Departmental 
Interest on public debt 
All other 
Eme: 
Tru 


$1.498, 164.53 $496,291.65 


81,824.34 


expenditure 
t n expenditure 
Public expenditures eee 
Balance today évas 1 


1,143.154.25 
1.142,662.595.17 


489,577.00 
151.900.289.85 
$1,156,210.062.61 


Total $1.171,661.808.77 


*Excess of credits (deduct). 


it 


join the Temporary Fund, it will not 
be entitled to the insurance after 
becomes a 
Reserve System. 
corporation 
classes of stock—Class 
stock 
by the Federal Reserve banks only, and 
shall not be entitled to any dividends 
stock shall be held by the 
banks which qualify; and together with 
the stock held by 
Treasury, will be entitled to dividends 
out of the net earnings on the amount 
rate of 6 per cent per 
annum, or 30 per cent of the earnings, 
higher. 
In order to qualify for Class “A” 


each week is calculated as a percen 
the item for any particular week is 


if the value is less than the average 


available. 


ONEY 
in week ended Oct. 
of seasonable 
cates slackening of movement of money out 
of hoarding and toward the banks through use 
in regular business channels. 


erage for this period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 


years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; 


Latest data plotted on the chart are for the week ended Oct. 14, where 








in circulation increased $21,000,000 
ll. This resumpiion 
increases last two weeks indi- 


tage of this average. Thus, when 
greater than the average for the 


the index number is less than 100. 
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How Banks Will Qualify for Protection 


stock, in the case of a national or 
member bank, the corporation must re- 
ceive a certificate from the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Comptroller 
of the Currency that the bank's assets 
are adequate to enable it to meet all 
its liabilities to depositors and credi- 
tors. A State nonmember bank will 
be subject to such further examina- 
tion as the corporation may require. 
Class “A” stockhoiders must sub- 
scribe for an amount equal to one- 
half of 1 per cent of their total de- 
posits—with certain exceptions in re- 
gard to banks organized after July 1, 
1934. This subscription will be sub- 
ject to adjustment. On July 1, 1934 
one-half of the amount due is to be 


“uly 
member 


will, issue two 
“A” and Class 
shall be held 


the United States 


as Shown in Condensed Form 


Oct. 16 Oct. 18 
$473.436.97 $678.049.16 
4.025.518.40 

626.151.34 
1,986.569.25 

184,531.29 
1.399.647 .23 f 313.85 K 

68.978.650.00 25 182.315,910.00 
1.133,556.228.36 1,051,607 152.38 


46,833.98 
292,419.68 92 '538.76 

180,000.00 
1,142,662.595.17 





$1,241.338,709.24 
$1,115,676.93 
22,008 ,516.96 
4,398,312.13 
2.829,219.28 
500,047.09 
181,357,499.50 
1,029, 129,437.35 


$1.241,338,709.24 


$1,147,215,755.40 
$528,553.66 
131,911.69 
7,558,656 52 
4.039,818.54 
488,126 88 
912,459.75 
1,133,556,228.36 


$1,211,230.732.84 


$1,516,649 67 
5,561,167.79 
10,462,891.30 
2.079.053.13 
1,343,160.71 
71.327.149.50 
1,118.940.660.74 


$1,211,230,732.84 


243,250.477.18 
$1,363,340.88 
57,245,145.46 
5,529,851.18 
9.943.454 66 
*1,653,085.88 
119.214.618.50 
1,051 ,607.152.38 


$1.147,215.755.40 $1,243,250,477.18 


paid to the corporation, and the bal- 
ance upon call by the directors 

Future assessments will be 
only ‘when the insurance deposit 
equals or exceeds one-fourth of 1 
cent of the total deposit liabilities of 
all banks which are Class “A” stock- 
holders 

For example, suppose that the total 
deposit liabilities are $40,000,000.000— 
one-fourth of 1 per cent would be $100,- 
000,000; and if the insurance loss 
equaled or exceeded this amount at 
any time, the assessment would be 
made. It is the duty of the corpora- 
tion to maintain position with re- 
spect to its total deposit liabilities 0: 
making as many assessments as would 
be necessary. 

In order to build a stronger banking 
system, the Government, through the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. i 
prepared to furnish additional capital 
to sound banks wherever such capital 
can be used to advantage The 
Strengthening of banks’ capital struc- 
ture will result in further minimizing 
the possibility of insurance losses 

It is apparent, therefore, with these 
Safeguards the corporation will be es- 
tablished on a firm foundation for in- 
uring deposits on a permanent basis 
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Government Purchasing 
Put Under Single Office 


The Government's new Procurement 
Division to handle all Federal purchasing 
began operation Oct. 17. It was formed 
by order of the President and brings un- 
one head the office of the supervising 


ae 
architect, directing engineers and archi- 


‘tects in Government buildings and public 
‘ 


Publicity Efforts 
In Promotion of 
| American Marine 


Alleged Contributions Made 
To Three Organizations 
Are Outlined at Senate 
Ocean Mail Inquiry 

The investigating 

ocean-mail authority of 


the Senate is massing data regarding the 
demands for 


Committee 
under 


Senate 


contracts 


relation of propaganda to 
Goverment mail subsidies 

Its hearings the past week brought out 
testimony regarding the relation of activi- 
of the American Farm 
Bureau Fedeariton. The Middle West For- 
eign Trade Comimttee, composed of mid- 
western export companies and chambers of 
commerce; and the Mississippi Valley As- 
sociation, and others, to contributions 
made by industrial interests for publicity 
purposes. Senator Black (Dem.), of Ala- 
bama. committee chairman, announced the 
committee will recommend legislation re- 
quiring all organizations to state the source 
of any propaganda or publicity they dis- 
tribute. The committee hearing continues 
the coming week 

Describes Institute 

S. A. Van Petten. in the Federation's 
information division from 1928 to 1932 
but not now connected with the Federa- 
tion, testified at the resumption of hear- 
ings Oct. 17 that he ran a “secondary 
road institute’ toward whose mainten- 
ance the asphalt industry contributed 
about $150,000 in three years. He told 
how he and M. S. Winder, who has been 
the Federation’s executive secretary since 
1927, collaborated in composing a “big 
letter” of 20 pages sent to the American 
Shipowners Association outlining a plan 
of propaganda for an American mer- 
chant marine to be carried on through 
the Federation and for which the ship- 

and shipbuilders were to pay $94,- 
He stated, however, the shipping 
people did not “come acr@ss”. 

M. S. Winder, executive secretary of the 
Federation, testified the Federation could 
not have done anything to promote ship 
subsidies because it is against them. He 
declared the Federation's influence cannot 
be brought. Incidentally, he said the Fed- 
eration salaries include: president, $10,000; 

| executive secretary $7,500; legislative direc- 
tor $6,500; publicity director $5,500. 
List of Contributors 

A memorandum of “Contributions paid 
to the American Farm Bureau Federation 
to cover cost of home modernization 
campaign” for 1930-31-32, totaling $69,- 
250 for the three years, was given the 
committee by the Federation and put int¢ 
the record. It gave the following items: 

In 1930: Copper and Brass Research 
Association, $3,750; L. W. Ramsey Co 
$3.000; National Electric Light Association 
$12,250; National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, $5,000; Portland Cement As- 
sociation, $750; total for year, $24,750 

In 1931: Portland Cement Association 
$2,250; National Electric Light Associa- 
tion, $15,000; Copper and Brass Research 
Association, $5,000; National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, $8,750; Wal- 
strum Manufacturing Co., $3,000; L. W 
Ramsey Co., $3,000; Total $37,000. 

In 1932: National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association, $1,250; Copper and 
Brass Research Association, $2,500; Na- 
tional Electric Light Association $3,750; 
total $7,500. 

Other Payments Shown 

Malcolm M. Stewart, chairman of the 
Middle West Foreign Trade Committee, 
testified his organization carried on a 
propaganda campaign in the interests of 
the the American merchant marine in 
return for contributions from shipping 
lines aggregating $1,450 a month Mr. 
Stewart said he receives a salary of $10,000. 

Lachlan MacLeay, St. Louis, executive 
vice president of the Mississippi Valley 
Association, testified Oct. 19 that since 
1928 shipowners and shipbuilders have 
contributed $1.408 a year to the associa- 
tion for propaganda and publicity for sub- 
sid'zed merchant marine interests. This 
prepaganda material, he added, goes out 
as Mississippi Valley Assoication material 
without indicating it is paid for by the 
American Steamship Owners Association. 
During the past, he stated, the shipowners 
contributed $3,135 to his organization and 
the shipbuilders paid $300. 

Henry Herberman, president, Export 
Steamship Co., testifying Oct. 20, denied 
he loaned money to Captain R. D. Gate- 
wood, United States Shipping Board rep- 
resentative at New York in charge of ree 
pairs to ships 

V. W. Hughes, Department of Justice 
read into the record his report of an in- 
vestigation he made for the then Attorney 
General. William D. Mitchell, regarding 
their relations This record said ships 
sold Mr. Herberman were put in the best 
of repair by the Board. that Mr. Herber- 
man in 1927 forwarded $12.217 to Cali- 
fornia to take over a farm being fore- 
closed on Mr. Herberman’s father-in-law, 
A. W. Pattianti, and that Mr. Herbermat: 
instructed the property be put in the name 
of the Herberman chaffeur, though Mr. 
Pattiani remains on the farm without ex- 
pense 

His report also stated Mr. Herberman’s 
company in 1924 gratuitously transported 
cattle for Mr. Pattiani. The hearing con- 
tinues Oct. 2 
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hetivition of Chase National Bank | 
_ And Securities Affiliate Described 





Albert H. Wiggin, Former Chairman of the 
Governing Board, Testifies Before Sen- 


ate Commit 


tee Inquiry 





Albert Henry Wiggin, former president 
and chairman of the governing board of 
Chase National Bank of New York City, 
under examination the past week by the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency investigating investment banking 
under authority of a Senate resolution 
gave details of activities of the bank and 
its investment affiliate, the Chase Securi- 
ties Corporation, which was organized, he 
said, “as a dividend for the stockholders 
of the bank.” 

Mr. Wiggin, 65 vears old, once a bank 
clerk and a Government bank examiner, 
was retired by the bank last December 
at $100,000 a year for life, on motion of 
F. H. Ricker, president of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, member of | 
the Chase governing board. Testimony 
of Mr. Wiggin showed that during 
1929-33, inclusive, he received upwards of 
$1,000,000 in compensation in salary and 
bonus or extra compensation. 

Under examination led by the tom- 
mittee counsel, Ferdinand Pecora, Mr 
Wiggin told of the bank’s growth under 
his direction, the organization of the! 
Chase Securities Corporation and its pool- | 


Securities Corporation as an executive 
officer in 1930 (making $367,750 for that 
year), and he also served as director in 
59 corporations during the last two years. 
These included, with salaries they paid 
him, American Sugar Refining Company, 
and the American Locomotive Company, 
$300 a month from each; Armour and 
Company, once $40,000 a year, later $1,000 
a month and now nothing; Brooklyn- 
Manhattan Rapid Transit Corporation, 


| $20,000 ~ year up to about a year ago; 


American Express Company $3,000 a year 


at one time; International Paper Com- 
pany, “a small salary, probably about 
$2,000 a year”; Western Union Telegraph 


Company, about $3,000 a year; Finance 
Company of Great Britain and France, 
formerly about $5,000 a year; Underwood 
Eljiott Fisher Company, $2,000 a year, and 
Stone and Webster, formerly $1,500 a year. 


Senator Adams (Dem.), of Colorado, 
asked if the bonuses were paid “as a 
credit on account of profits.” Mr. Wiggin 


thought so, but agreed the same principle 
did not apply as to losses—it only worked 
one way. 

Mr. Wiggin said his associates always 


Inquiry to Dare 
Possible Frauds | 
In Stock Deals 


Revenue Bureau and Senate | 
Committee Both Demand 
Records of Transfers 


} 


From Brokers | 


Mr. Saltzman to Direct 
Study of Communications 


The unification and coordination of 
communications will be studied under the 
direction of Charles McK. Saltzman,| 
member of the Shipping Board Bureau 
and former chairman of the Federal} 
Radic Commission 

Appointment of Mr. Saltzman as ex- 
ecutive vice chairman of a special Cab-| 
j}inet committee to deal with this subject 
was announced Oct. 18 by the Secretary 
|of Cammerce, Daniel C. Roper. | 
| The work is to be carried on as part ot 
|}@ general survey of transportation and 
communications inaugurated last Spring | 
| by Secretary Roper at the direction of 
President Roosevelt. 


| | 
ne - ——| The Federal Government reached out | 
| Reckefeller, Jr.. is now the J largest,| last week to lay its hands on two sets | 
through the latter's large holdings in the | o¢ records disclosing the Nation's specula-, 
Equitable Trust Company merged with 
| the Chase bank. He also stated the 
American Express Company is a 98 per 
cent subsidiary of the Chase Securities 
Ccrporation. He explained that in the 
| bank Mr. Aldrich, Mr. McCain and Mr. 
McHugh have equal power in determining 
policies. 
Senator 
| considered 


tions during the last few years 
| Behind one of the Government's calls 
for private records was a_ nation-wide 
{hunt for persons who avoid taxes by 
'claiming false losses on speculative losses. 

Behind the other call was the investi- 
gation into the stock markets by the Sen- 
ate Banking Committee. 

n its search for names of these persons 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue has in- 
voked a power given it under the Revenue 
Act of 1932 and demanded that brokers or 
similar agents report on Government forms 
the details of each speculative transaction 
}conducted for customers during the last 
four years and all succeeding years. | 

The returns are to be filed by Nov. 15. | 
Persons who claimed fictitious losses and 
who admit them before being discovered | 


Couzens asked if the witne: 

the securities corporation a 
good one. Mr. Wiggin replied that “it is 
a very unfortunate record but this is a 
world of trouble and we are probably 
better than the average; many security 
companies were wiped out entirely. 

“Do you think that this record vindi- 
cates the judgment of the bank author- 
ities when, through their securities af-| 
filiate, they engaged in issuing securities 


ing operations through a subsidiary, of | Suggested the additional compensation to} 
great reserves set aside against loss and; him and, he added: “I always helped to 
depreciation of value of securities in the| fix theirs; we all sat together.” 
portfolios of the bank and the securities | They voted him $100,000 a year for life 
corporation, and his family’s participa- | when he told them he was retiring. They 
tion in personally organized corporations | also voted, according to evidence put into} 
and in profits of trading transactions in | the record by Mr. Pecora, the following 
the bank’s stocks. to his associates at various times: Mr. | 
The Chase National, he testified, set | Aldrich, Mr. Wiggin’s successor, as presi- | 
aside $212,000,000 against security value|dent and chairamn of the’ governing 
shrinkage and the securities corporation! board, salary of $87,500 in 1930, $150,000 
set aside a siinilar fund of $119,000,000.| im 1931, $135,556 in 1932, and $87,500 the | 
Both Mr. Wiggin and his successor,| first six months of this year; no bonus 


witness answered, 
known what is going to be gotten from 
these corporation assets “you won't know 
how you are to come out, what the final 
result will be.” 

The Committee asked about 
Company and General Theater Company 
loans. Mr. Pecora said the record showed 


adding that until it is! 


Fox Film! 


} erwriting them an fading in : : 

| reel — ot asked . wees were promised immunity from prosecution | 

Ae ok aie age ve by Commissioner Guy T. Helvering. | 
“The figures do not verify that,” the} Questionnaire Revised 


The Senate Committee on Banking and | 
Currency in executive session Oct. 20, at 
|which Senators conferred with a num- | 
ber of brokers and counsel for the New| 
| York Stock Exchange, decided to submit 
a revised questionnaire regarding stock | 
market practices, directly to individual 
members of the Exchange. The Exchange 


that the Metpotan Company, a subsidiary | had declined to submit to its members a/| 
of the Chase Securities Corporation, had previous questionnaire, on the ground it] 
traded in the open market in shares of the| only contemplated general statistical in- 


Chase National Bank and other 


banks | formation and would involve tremendous | 


Winthrop Williams Aldrich, who was presi-| recorded. To C. S. McCain, chairman of| merged with the Chase to a volume of expense to its members and the Com- | 
dent of the Equitable Trust Company | the board of directors, who was president | “almost $900,000,000.” Mr. Wiggin said he! mittee Counsel, Ferdinand Pecora, had | 
before its merger with the Chase Na-|0f the Bankers Trust Company before | had no recollection of that. Senator Couz-| threatened to subpoena all members of 


tional, could not say how much had been | going to the Chase National, $28,205 salary 


“lost or written down” out of those re-/and $10,000 bonus in 1929, $129,166 salary 
serve funds. They agreed to get the|and $40,000 bonus in 1930, $150,000 salary 
information. | in 1931, $135.556 salary in 1932 and $64,244 


The Chase Securities Corporation was | Salary in 1933. 
organized in 1917, as a Chase bank affil- ° — ° 
iate, with an original capital of $2,500,000. | Explains His Services 
Mr. Wiggin explained that this organiza- And Growth of Bank 
Then, too, John McHugh, chairman of 


tion was, “in effect, a dividend from the 
bank to its stockholders.” That there 
could be no question of where the profits 
went, he added, the securities of the bank 
and its affiliate were “exactly the same.” 


| tional Bank, was voted $100,000 salary 
annually in 1928-31, inclusive, plus bonus 

| of $10,000 in 1928 and half that in 1929, 
and salary of $92,687 in 1932 and $45,125 

in 1933. R. 5. Clarkson, vice chairamn 

of the board of directors, was salaried as 

high as $77,9:6 one year, with a bonus 

of $25,000 in 1930. 
Asked if any service had been rendered 
in return for the $100,000 life pension, Mr. 


Net Earnings of 
Corporation Reviewed 

Mr. Pecora brought out that the Cor- 
poration’s net earnings to date of June 
30, last, aggregated $41,000,000, it paid 
dividends approximating $22,000,000, and 
after setting aside the reserve it had a 


30. Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan,| for the bank, because of his large ac- 
said the detailed figures showed the Cor-| quaintance and friendship among the 


its existence.| consulted him on bank credits. 
Pecora brought out that the bank had 


paid in dividends during 
The witness agreed the mark-down would | 
show that but suggested the securities 
had not been necessarily sold as yet. | man of the board of the Brooklyn-Man- 

Answering Mr. Pecora’s questions, Mr. hattan Rapid Transit, on less than that 
Wiggin revealed that his own salary from 


in 1929, $217,750 in 1930, $250,000 in 1931,| pany, from which companies Mr. Wiggin 
$220,300 in 1932, and for the first six! had received salaries. ° ; s 
months of 1933, approximately $50,0000. | 


| asked the Senator. 


| the executive committee of the Chase Na-| 


° Wiggin replied that he has a direct in-| 
capital and surplus of $14,000,000 on June! fluence in holding a very large business | curities which we now hold at market are| He also told of mergers of other corpora- | 


| loaned $3,100,000 to Gerhard Dahl, chair- | 


}ens said clearing-house reports of June 29, 


1932, showed that $20,772,740 of Fox Film 
debentures were listed among Chase hold- | 


ings, and asked the witness if they have 
a market value. Mr. Wiggin said he did 


not think so, but that they are undoubt- | 


edly good bonds. “Also $6,000,000 of Fox 


Film loans; they were good, were they?” |} 
“They were good,” re- | 
“And also $10,700,000 | 
of General Theater Equipment; were they | 


plied the witness. 


good?” Mr. Couzens asked. “They had a 
market value,” replied Mr. Wiggin. 
| Tells of Write-down 
In Theater Loans 

Mr. Aldrich, present head of the bank, 
said he could answer those questions as 
they affect the bank today 


|loans and General Theater loans have been | 


| written off now to a point where the se- 
a greater value than the amount we carry 
on loans on our books 
| have reached the point where the market 


|/than the amount we have written off.” 


The point I am 


poration lost five times as much as it had | customers, and that the bank frequently! trying to make is that those Fox obliga- | eye parties,” financial 
Mr.| tions have been written against until they | }ogns” to save trouble.” 


the Exchange if necessary. The ques-| 
tionnaire was designed to reveal margin, | 
cash, joint trade and pool accounts dating | 
from June, 1929. 

| Immediately after the Committee’s de- 
cision, brokers and representatives of the | 
Committee began simplifying the ques- 
tionnaire. 

Edward A. Pierce and Roland L. Ed-/| 
mond, of the Exchange, the latter its 
counsel, testified briefly after the execu- 
tive session regarding market definitions | 
and practices. Mr. Pierce said Exchange 
members are willing to cooperate in fur- 
nishing information if given reasonable | 
latitude in answers but that exact ans-| 
wers would take considerable time and | 
expense. | 





“These Fox | <= | 


bank, and ot gradual reduction of these 
German debts to the banks since then. 


tions with the Chase Securities Corpora- 
He was asked about so-called “res- 
vernacular for 

The witness said 
| he would not guess what was the largest 


tion. 


value of the obligations we hold is greater | rescue party the Chase National launched 


under his direction. He testified he had 


Mr. Pecora said statements to the stock-| incorporated half a dozen family corpo- 


‘ amount of collateral and had loaned $3,-| holders had not fairly represented the con- | rations, to familiarize 
the Chase National Bank was $175,000/ 300,000 to the International Paper Com-| dition of the Chase Securities Corporation. | finance 
| Senator Couzens observed to Mr. Aldrich} among these the Sherman, Murlyn, Med-| rower. 


family with 
He named 


his 


and investments. 


that “Mr. Wiggin seemed quite satisfied | field, KJingston, Greenwich, and Selcott 


The bank, however,—and he was presi-| his direction since 1911, had grown tre-|how much he had left,” and the Senator 


dent and chairman of its governing! mendously, its capital from $5,000,000 to 
board—voted him bonuses or extra com- | $148,000,000; its surplus about the same; 
pensation, in addition to his salary, of | its deposits from $100,000,000 to $2,000,- 
$100,000 in 1928, $100,000 in 1929, and | 000,000. He said he was at one time 
$75,000 in 1930. Besides all this, he re- | largest stockholder in the bank and the 


added he is “informed unofficially the bank 
'is run differently now 
}to Jan. 1, 1933.” 

Mr. Wiggin told of a trip to Germany 
in the interest of American banks 


than it was prior) 

































































ceived a $75,000 bonus from the Chase! securities corporation, but that John D.| German obligations, including his WN | tional, to the former Machado adminis- 
= ew — = — |tration in Cuba, were discussed by the 
Senate Committee in executive session 
Oct. 18 Mr. Aldrich said all loans to 
V ~ | S N S O fF B U S| N bE S S CO N D | T | O N S | individuals in Cuba have been repaid 
One loan to Cuba was to build a capitol 
| | building and another to build highways. 
W ee k 5 y W ee k if} The committee counsel put into the rec- 
ord information that although national 
aici }| banks are not permitted to deal in their 
| As As [| own stock, the Chase National Bank, 
a Bud Assembied and Made Public by the Department of Commerce, Oct. 20 through a subsidiary, the Metoptan Cor- 
sti iat niniiadad az nc aay ig 1932. 1931 | 1930 | 1929 SS ae - boing ad = Raa 
SS me - “cw anks § an In stoc or institutions 
. Oe Oct. 1 | Sept.30| Oct.15 | Oct.17 | Oct.18 | Oct.19 merged with the bank to an extent which | 
COMMODITY PRICES, WHOLESALE ! } {| Mr. Pecora said ran into almost $1,000,- | 
Copper, electrolytic, New York............. dollars. per Ib. . - 7 000.000 from 1928 to 1932. 
| Cotton, middling, spot, New York. oes, || ae *t00 | "066 | es | tos 180 Mr. Wiggin testified his family bought | 
Food index (Bradstreet’s)......... ieertnee | es 1.92 191 1.92 1.73 2.16 2.74 3.25 1,160 shares of the stock during pool op- 
Iron and steel composite....... ++eeeeess- Collars, per ton. . 31.59 31.60 31.60 29.33 30.78 32.24 36.24 erations by the group of Chase officials. 
Wheat. No. 2, hard Winter (K. C.).....dollars. per bushel. . 81 87 88 45 47 73 1.21 The pool, he said, was formed to give} 
} wider distribution to the stock. Question- | 
ute: FINANCE ing of Mr. Wiggin also disclosed that the 
Debits, New York City.. ...... ..-Millions of dollars. . 2,506 3.420 2,914 2.5 097 3.979 086 pool had power to sell short. 
Debits, outside New York City ao ee ae 2.719 3,331 2.850 33m 3625 3.04 e388 “Do you believe in speculation in bank | 
f stock?” asked Senator Couzens. 
Federal reserve banks— “I believe in the purchase and sale of 
Reserve bank credit, Di xii “ . @ 2,477 2,449 2,421 2,234 2,125 1,044 1,457 bank stock,” the con replied el 
“” “ “ 7 7 " "4 © 22 
Bills discounted’ s...007700000002 = == f] amo) 3 a3) 328 ga 0a, Mt. Wiegin later said some of his fam-| 
U. S. Government securities. °°." @ “ a 2.344 2.309 2.274 1.851 797 602 138 ily acquisitions of the bank's stock were | 
through the Shermar Corporation, a per- | 
*Federal reserve reporting member banks— sonally organized corporation of the Wig- | 
weer Be demand.......... epi “ “ a re} ~_e 10,505 See) wesewus ate gin family. 
WE. acceceaes ttsouse oS fogs 477 486 4,501 4,615 a | 
Investments, total........... ance &§ © © , 4,966 7,983 7,989 7,747 es 2 ; ishe 
U.S. Government securities...... * “ * 11] 4994 5.022! 5.056 4.778 a Data Furnished - 
=. ree . - 2 2 8570 8.565, 8.540 9.189 | ....... re Alleged Alcohol Pool 
oo “ a 7 BS . 7 Q5 
on — ese sooen 7 2? ‘| re} yor ye oon eae ; . Roland L. Redmond, stock exchange | 
Interest rates, call loans ..... bessavcoehessaeskx eres. 15 15 15 1.40 2.40 2.00 6.00 counsel, testified Oct. 20 the exchange in- 
Interest rates, time loans.............. eehesiee. Ls 75 75 75 1.00 3.00 3.00 7.15 vestigated charges of pooling of alcohol 
Exchange rates, sterling (daily average).......... dollars. . 4.64 4.75 4.75 3.44 3.87 4.86 4.87 stocks in May, June and July, 1933, had | 
Failures, commercial ...............e00 epeccoces number.. 257 263 251 503 532 460 359 accountants go through records of a| 
Money in circulation (daily average) ...millions of dollars. 5,679 5,663 5,622 5,662 5,904 4.520 4,818 hundred member firms, and the results 
Security markets: had been furnished Mr, Pecora by Richard 
1 : 39.903 79 B99 - ‘ Whitney, exchange president. 
Bond sales, N. Y. S. E....thousands ot dollars par value. . 90 49,4 52,200 | 39,900 | 78.582 51,910 66,405 5 . 
Bond prices, 40 corporate issues ..............+. dollars. . 84.71 83.96 | 84.16 | 79.51 85.40 96.47 92.8: Mr. Wiggin told the Committee the 
Stock sales, N.Y. &. E.............. thousands of shares. . 5.476 | 7,741 | 9.159 | 7,867 6,315 = -12.440 20,811 Metpotan Corporation, the Chase Secur- 
Stock prices (N. Y. Times) ...... ..,,Gollars per share.. 83.48 81.98 82.49 55.06 91.62 168.47 289.73 ities subsidiary, organized two pools in 
Stock prices (421) (Standard Statistics)......1926=100.. 72.2 72.5 68.7 48.1 74.4 119.6 215.4 | 1929 and 1930, one of which was in large 
SRUMAIMED (502) a cccccccscccevccsseceseeses © © | 78.5 79.1 74.5 46.3 69.0 109.9 208.8 blocks of Chase National Bank at a 
ie we (37) .ccccee Ceveccccccccccces i of 77.1 76.4 73.9 76.1 119.9 175.1 295.1 profit of $321,250. Mr Wiggin identified 
aR, URE Rta et acacia ’ wae 42.5 43. “ 25.2 5 : ae ge me = 
| sted as ” 1.4 106.4 162.3 a telegram he received February 1, 1929, 
PRODUCTION. CONSTRUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION | signed “Tom”, who he said was Thomas 
Production: W. Lamont of J. P. Morgan & Co., offer- 
Automobiles (Cram’s estimate) ............ ..number. | 36.753 37,986 = 43.900 | 12.675 | 23.570 36.462 81,882 ing to “set aside for Mr. Wiggin” 10,000 
Bituminous coal (daily average) .....thousands of tons ey * 938 1,143 1,315 1,358 1,538 1,892 | shares of Alleghany Corporation common 
Electric power ...........++6. millions of kilowatt-hours..| ....... 1,646 1,653 1,508 1,656 1,729 1,799 'I| stock at $20 a share, when the market 
ET cic \dbeecaxsacsiveseaes thousands of barrels. 2420 2399 2447 2131 2437 2/371 oe Boo... a ae eee oe oe 
Steel ingots......... Saati +sseeess-per cent of capacity. 40 40 38 20 28 52 "80 price was $35. Mr. Wiggin said he took 
Construction, contract awards (da. av.) ...thous. of dollars. . See ors 5,951 4,528 8,076 this offering but lost money on it because 
, he did not take advantage of the market 
Distribution: at that time. 
Exports— He also identified a letter dated October 
orn prtereeesnennes ++eeeeeeess- thousands of bushels. . . a 126 371 36 22 187 31 1928 from W.E Hutton & Co., to the 
ea gab ceheknusancé . pi EF 5 568 2.184 1,352 2,382 Nain , ad“ Hiatt. 
Wheat flour ........ ++eseeeeee- thousands of barrels. . 43 36 36 41 142 212 212 Wiggin family-owned “Ghermar Corpora-| 
Freight-car loadings, total. 03607000. ..c. ce. cecees cars..| ....... | 654,428 661,827 | 650,578 | 761,596 | 931,105 | 1,185,564 || tion.” enclosing a check for $105,467 as 
Coal and coke ............. Sel 3 995 | 138,627 | 148,900 | 157,509 168,225 | ‘212.818 ||‘ Profit on the Hudson Motor Company 
Forest products ......... Das 25,450 19,552 24.644 39,032 66,439 } pool account.” Mr. Wiggin was then 
Grain and products. . ~ 31,434, 33,071 36,720 37,884 46,369 president of the Chase: National. “You 
Livestock e . 22,186 | 24,889 29,602 32,044 38,520 jid not refuse the check be f od 
awe kb he 046099 ¥4008 seeeeeeeecccee ee 22, 88s 29,602 32, 385 j t Ss » check becaus y iun 
Merchandise, iess than carioads.............02.. % .. 175,404 | 177.447 | 215,014 | 238,153 | 271.809 || of the word ‘pool’?” asked Senator Com 
eee ahs _< 33,761 | 33,187 | 7.129 | 21.480 | 39517| ‘e26is ||| ‘O° word pool?” asked Senator Cou- 
OEE istinlansennteinconaaeasesexanens ™ 2x8. cesviee 248,146 | 235.539 239.590 276627 376.25 zens, “No, sir’ the witness replied. Mr. 
| “ ° 16,627 | 376,250 486,991 Pecora asked if the Metpotan Securities | 
Receipts— | Corporation was to sell shares and obtaih | 
Cattle and calves... thousands...) ---.-0+ | ceeeeee | eeeeees 293 330 353 383 a wider distribution why did it also form 
Cotton into sight... thousands of bales::| “| 681 677 | | 638 596 381 706 ae Bist Gene Geen eee ee eee 
| ight..... eevccee eeee. thou es 17 59 996 has 
| Wheat, at primary markets..... thousands of bushels. ‘| 3,834 4,254 4,730 6,080 5,861 5,810 8,323 Yd ol es B mc — . —— 
Wool, at Boston. total ... thousands of pounds..' 3.308 3405 20222 12830 4818 7815 oe foe ce to ie eee ee 
a as : ne 4 99s ae oo eee was to keep the market stead) ne 
| Statistics cover 90 cities. Comparable figures not available prior to 1932 but adjustment has been made in indexes above Committee Oct. 23 will take up the Cuban 
= ————________j | business of the Chase National Bank. 




















Mr. Wiggin testified the bank, under|that all the stockholders’ interest was in| corporations. 


| “Did it help on taxes?” asked Senator 
| Couzens. 
“I think so but it is very difficult to 
| figure,”” replied Mr. Wiggin. 

Two loans aggregating $225,000,000 by 


holding | american banks, including the Chase Na- 









its method of approach in regulating the 


| tecting the person borrowing the money.| = 


beat 43 
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Plan to Ease Restrictions 
\___Qn Mortgage Financing - 














Trade Commission Expected to Heed Complaint That 
Rules Operate to Obstruct New Building Projects 





The Federal Trade Commission is pre-| MacChesney, of Chicago, counsel for the 


, . r little in the National Association of Real Estate 
paring to let down the bars a Roards, representing real estate boards in 


near future in its regulations under the | more than 600 cities. 
Securities Act which pertain to notes and Real estate financiers have been up in 
bonds secured by real estate mortgages. | arms against the rules governing mort- 
This was indicated at the Commission, | gages. They claim that the regulations 
Oct. 21. At the same time it was dis- | have practically stifled new financing and 
closed in high Government circles that| issuance of securities under regrganiza~ 
the Securities Act is here to stay, will not | tion of property heretofore built. 
be weakened, and, if anything, will be) ‘They have gone so far as to claim that 
made more severe. |there can be no revival in the building 
Any action of the Commission, of course, | industry until the rules are relaxed, and 
will deal merely with the rules of enforce-| that this obstruction in turn interferes 
ment. It is understood to be of the opin-/| with the whole recovery program. 
ion that mortgage financing has suffered | Mr. MacChesney takes the position that 
severely under rules issued last July, which there is some doubt if the Securities Act 
exempted certain types of mortgages from serts that mortgages are not included in 
registration. the term “evidence of indebtedness.” 
The official view of the Securities Act 1S! te points out that the building indus- 
that the country is not going back to the 


a 





‘Gas and Electric Costs in 
National Capital Surveyed 


A survey to determine whether apart- 


’/ ment house dwellers in Washington, D. C., 


jare paying their fair share of the costs of 

gas and electric service is being made by 
B. McK. Bachman, chief accountant of the 
Public Utilities Commission of the District 
| of Columbia. 

Minimum bills of 75 cents a month are 
rendered to consumers in Washington who 
do not use enough gas or electricity to 
cause a higher charge, and it is suggested 
by Mr. Bachman that this may constitute 
an unfair burden upon householders who 
are obliged to pay larger bills. 

















| 

| was intended to cover mortgages. He as- 
|try, with an aggregate volume of $10,000,~ 
1000,000 to $12,000,000,000 in 1928, peak 
|year, is one of the three largest indus- 
tries in the United States. A wide range 
lof economic activities will feel the stimu- 
| lus of a revived building program, he adds, 
| His attitude is that disclosure of perti- 
jnent information as to mortgage securi- 
lties is all that is required by the Act, 
land that the Commission rules actually 
go beyond this point and invade the 
realm of private judgment. 








free use of money. It is felt that funds of, ~ 





the public have been wasted on useless ex- | F 
pansion of plants and factories already g 
capable of producing more than the 
Nation can absorb. } 





. 
The Act is considered less severe than | 
the British securities law. Suggestion | 


@ SPECIALISTS IN @ 





new financing is being stifled should come 
forward with a specific issue and explain 
why they cannot go through with it under 
the present Act. 

Complaint is frequently heard that the | 
liability provisions affecting directors and 
executives are needlessly binding. Chair- 
man March, of the Trade Commission, 
stated some time ago that the liability 
provisions are not much stronger than the 
common law doctrine which prevailed 
before the Act went into operation. Ex- 
ecutives and directors are required to 
use “reasonable” care to see that data 
filed in registration statements and con- 
tents of prospectuses are accurate and 
that no important omissions have been 
made. 


Proof Is Invited 
Of Finance Stifling 


The Commission is expected to change 


has been made that those who claim ome | 


| 
| 


In its mortgage rules 
exempting certain types of mortgages 
from registration, one requirement was 
that the brokerage fees much not exceed 
5 per cent when loans are placed. 

This rule was designed to prevent 


mortgage business. 
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charging of exorbitant fees, thus pro- — 





However, it has been found that in many 
instances this actually hurts the borrower 
since, even under a brokerage fee of more 
than 5 per cent, total cost of the loan to 
the borrower may be less than would be 
charged if the money were obtained from 
some other sources. This situation arises 
from the fact that different brokers use 
| different methods in fixing assessments. 

Recognizing that the purpose of the Se- 
| curities Act is to protect the investor 
rather than the borrower, the Commission 
|is preparing to amend its mortgage rules 
|to require the borrower or the owner of 
j the note or bond to give full disclosure 
of information which the person who in- 
vests his money in the security is entitled 
to know. Thus it would carry out its 
|; desire to protect the purchaser of the 
note, the investor, rather than the bor- 



















Without compare 


Many complaints from real estate fin- 
ancies have been received since the 
| Commission handed down its mortgage 
| rules. Complainants were given a chance 
| to air their views before the Commission 
}at a hearing held Oct. 3. 

Since that time, a brief has been filed 
with the Commission by Nathan William 






INSPECTION 
INVITED 


Security Issues 
For Registration 


Proposed Flotations Submitted 
To Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in Past Week 





[Continued from Page 12.] 
Delaware corporation carrying on a mining 
and milling business, proposes to issue $45,- 
000 common stock. Registration fee paid the 
Commission is $25. Charles S. Custer is 
president, and Galen G. Custer secretary, 
both of Lancaster, Calif 

NATIONAL ADDRESS PLATE CO., Chicago. A 
Delaware corporation, manufacturer of ad- | 








OCCUPYING THE 
ENTIRE BLOCK 
15" to 16" Sts.-8"" to 9'* Aves. 


New York’s Premier 


Industrial and Executive Space 
Units up to 165,000 square feet on a single floor 


location—mechanical equipment—service 
facilities—economy of operations. 
Minimum Insurance Rates 


PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY 


Reol Estate Dept. Il Eighth Ave., New York! 
BROWN-WHEELOCK HARRIS & CO., 22 E. 40th St. 
Renting Agents 
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dress plates for addressing machines, pro- 








poses to offer 4,000 shares of common stock | 
for $40,000. Registration fee, $25. Officers: | 
Ira Hill, Chicago, president-treasurer, and H 
J. Audette, Chicago, secretary 

NEW YORK TOBACCO & COMMODITIES EX- | 
CHANGE, New York A corporation under 
the Membership Corporations Law of New 
York, proposes to own, lease, and otherwise | 
acquire, also to equip, an exchtange, or board | 
of trade, transacting no business whatever, 
but issuing 500 memberships, the initiation | 
fee of each having been fixed at $1,000— 
subject in each instance to election by the | 
exchange. Fee paid the Commision for reg- 
istration, $50. Officers are: John C. Kelly, | 
New York president; Blair Ortmann, New 
York, secretary; and Edmund R. Brockhurst 
Elberon, N. J., treasurer. The underwriter 
is Rowe E. Whitman, Jersey City. | 

OLD GILMORE DISTILLERY, New York. A} 
Maryland corporation proposing to engage | 


in the distillation and manvffacture of rye P P ° . 
| Principal and semi-annual interest 


and other whiskeys, proposes to issue 200.000 

shares of common stock at a total of 590,000. : j 
Registration fee, $50 Among officers are: | in lawful money of the United 
Louis F. Fechheimer, president, and Louis 


E. Seiden, sercetary, both of New York 


will sell at his office 


Dated October 15, 1933, 


Exempt from all Federal and 


OLYMPIA, INC., Detroit. operating Detroit 
Olympna, an amusement enterprise, pro- 
poses to exchange $396,000 of secured income 


bonds, Series B, for old certificates amount- 
ing to $220,000, the registration fee for this 
part of the transaction, based on the amount 
of certificates of deposit, amounting to $22 
The company proposes to issue $218,000 of 
secured income bonds, Series A, and $19,800 
in shares of common stock totaling $237,000, 
the registration fee for which is $23.78. To- | 
tal registration fee paid the Commission 

459.78. Person authorized to receive service | 
and notice is Merlin Wiley, 1925 Dime Bank | 
Building, Detroit. Officers of the company | 
are James Norris, Chicago, president, and | 
Arthur M. Wirtz, Chicago, secretary and | 
treasurer Members of the reorganization 
or readjustment committee are as follows: 

Frederick G. Austin, William G. Lerchen, | Bi 

Hiram H. Walker, and Hugh J. Ferry, Detroit Te - eeding 4 onde 

PEERLESS MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, , one-fourth of one per 

New York A Virginia corporation, an in- y e 
vestment and holding company, proposes to 
issue 117,348 shares of capital stock at a 
total price of $568,740. Registration fee, $58.68. | 
Among Officers are: A. Bohannon, presi- 

dent, and S. T. Creighton, secretary, both of | ness 
Cleveland. Underwriters are: Redmond & | jank 
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Co., New York tr 
SHAMROCK GOLD MINING CO., Downieville, 
Calif. A Nevada corporation opera ! 
g claims in Sie ty, Ca 
poses to issue Class A n the Alt N. ¥ 
of 500,000 shares to be sold for 
200.000. Registration fee. $25. Off ie itas ee Stee. 





Downieville alif.. president | jevality « ese bonds and e regularit 
and M. Whitmore, San Fran- upon delivery of the nda ¢ 
C. M. Case, Olympic Hotel, If the definitive bonds of this 


man Symmes, 
and treasurer; 
cisco, secretary. 


Seattle, Wash., is underwriter. | purchaser 

TRANSCONTINENTAL OIL & GAS CORPORA- | D**nitive Bonds, 
TION, Hornell, N. Y. A New York corpora- | *>0Ut October 25, 1933.) aS : : 
tion engaged in developing oil and gas... Ping me Bes of the State of New York on O 
leases. Amount of offering is 245,000 shares | supject to taxation for State purposes 
of capital stock to be offered at $1 per share.|) “¢ va 60 -riptive of tt mod. Seate wilt be 


Registration fee. $25 Among officers are 
William J. McHale, president, and Hazel W 
Fairbanks Dated ber 12, 19 


secretary-treasurer, both of Hor- 
nell, N, Y. | 


| The Comptroller of the State of New York 


October 24, 1933, 


$29,500,000.00 


Serial Bonds of the 


State of New York 


and not more th 


tion their bids upon the a 
on the 


ue can not e prepare 
the State reserves the right to deliver Interim Ce 
and will endeavor to have these Interim Certificates ready for delivery 08 or 
933 


mailed 


at Albany, New York, 
at 12 o'clock noon 


and maturing as follows: 


$20,000,000.00—1934 to 1958 
9,500,000.00—1934 to 1983 


April 15th and October 15th payable 
States of America at the Bank of the 


Manhattan Company, 40 Wall Street, New York City. 


New York State Income Taxes 


$10,000,000.00—Emergency Construction Bonds— maturing 
$400,000 annually October 15, 1934 to 1958, 


. 


Improvement Bonds—maturin 


$400,000 annually October 15, 1934 to 1958, 


$9,500,000.00—Elimination of Grade Crossings Bonds—ma- 
turing $190,000 annually October 15, 1934 to 
1983, inclusive. 


e the rate of interest which the bonds are to 
n Such interest rates must be in multiples of 
1 single rate of interest shall be named for 
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MORRIS S. TREMAINE, State Comptroller; Albany, N. Y. 
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INDEX SERVICE 
Index on Page 12. Annual Index-Digest pub- 
lished separately after March of each year. Rag 
paper edition, $20. Newsprint edition, $15. 


Che Anited States News 


Weekly Composite Issue, Oct. 14 to Oct. 21, 1933 


JAMES MONROE 
President of the United States, 1817-1825 


“A free, virtuous and enlightened people must 
know well the great principles and causes on which 
their happiness depends.” 














on this page, 


being a continuation of the expository statements given weekly by David Lawrence over a network of 


radio’ stations for the last six years. 


published anywhere but in The United States News 


| This is the fourteenth of a series of “broadcasts” which will appear regularly every week 
| 
| 


These “broadcasts” are not presented over the radio, nor are they 








THE HIGH COST OF PRESIDENTS 


Salaries of Corporation President 





s Compared to the $182,000 a Year Paid by the American 


People to the Occupants of the White House--- Will the Government Take the Re- 
sponsibility for Choosing Efficient Management for Corporations? 


* are days when a sense of humor will pre- 

our tolerant Americanism and keep us 

from straying into the strange paths of class 
hatred and class friction. 

These are days, too, when the scales of justice must be 
held evenly and those who attempt to put the houses of 
other people in order should be sure the glass in their 
own is shatter-proot, . 

Presumably the trouble with the various presidents o| 
corporations who get salaries deemed excessive is that 
they are spending other people's money, that they are 
not pruning their salaries at a time of deticits and les- 
sened income to stockholders. 

The inference of the week's events is that the stock- 
holders of the large corporations do not have the inclina- 
tion to discipline the presidents of their respective busi 
nesses and hold salaries down to lower levels, hence the 
vernment must benignantly step in and do it for them. 
Well, if a good-natured word of caution be permitted, 
the power of example is still strong in the \merican con- 
cept of things as they should be. It might respecttully 
he asked: Can government really teach private business 


oO 
pa 


> 


how to manage its finances! 


ya 


first of all, it is charged that 
corporation presidents should not 


GOVERNMENT 
LIVING IN A 
GLASS HOUSE 


whether the Federal Government, which is running in 
the red at a rate that may exceed $3,000,000,000 by the 
end of the present fiscal vear, has the moral right to 


have had such big salaries while 
deficits were being piled up. We 
might inquire, quite objectively, 


advise any private corporation or its stockholders on the 
subject otf economy or operating expenses’ 

For it is an unpleasant but nevertheless demonstrable 
fact that the general manager of the Government of the 
United States has not effected any substantial economy 
in executive salaries hereabouts. 

What should a President of the United States be paid— 
in periods of depression when millions are without em- 
ployment and taxes are staggering ? 

Let us examine the appropriations for the present vear 
with impersonal eyes. ‘The last three Presidents, includ- 
ing the incumbent, have been authorized to spend about 
$182,000 a vear entirely in what is classified as personal 
as distinguished from all office expense. This does not 
include the automobiles for a President or his family but 
does include a $75,000 salary, a $20,000 entertainment and 
travel fund and about S&7,000 for the 58 servants, em 
ploves and workers in the Executive Mansion and on the 
grounds. 

Now let us take the case of a corporation president who 
gets $75,000 a vear. His company does not furnish him 
with a $20,000 fund for his entertainment expenses nor 
does it give him a home with rent free and the cost of 
servants and employes on his estate all paid for by the 
corporation, Nor is he exempt from the payment of ted- 
eral and state income taxes. 


—— | 


SHOULD BRAINS It he is the president of a rail 

road, he probably started as a 
BE DENIED ITS brakeman or fireman and spent 
REWARD? most of the active vears ot his 

life on a meagre salary hoping 
for the day when he might by dint ef hard work and 
mental alertness outstrip his competitors and win thé 
prize—the top of the ladder. .\t best he serves only a few 
vears at high pay for he has spent so many years climb- 
ing. that he does not have many vears in which to amass 
an estate. 

It is true the corporation president might have gam 
bled and gone into speculative businesses and- perhaps 
piled up millions. It is true he might have gone into 
politics and graited or else commercialized in other ways 
his position in public but instead he probably decided to 
serve his corporation and make a record of earnings year 
after vear. 

Shall the fact that a few corporation presidents have 
overstepped the bounds of reasonable compensation while 
their stockholders indifferently acquiesced give us .a sys- 
tem of supervision which limits the opportunity of any 
boy born in poverty from rising to the point of earning a 
substantial income for a few vears of his life—an estate? 

li this is to be forbidden by governmental ediet, then 
the Government itself must assume the full responsibility 
for the management of corporations and the affairs of the 


stockholders. 


—_—— — -——_ 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


It might be said that if these corporate executives do 
not care to work for reduced salaries, the stockholders 
can select other executives who would be quite willing to 
work for less. Doubtless, there are men in America just 
as capable as Mr. Coolidge, or as indefatigable as Mr. 
Hoover, or as faithful to his task as Mr. Roosevelt, who 
would be quite willing to accept the presidency of the 
United States at a salary of $25,000 a vear. 


——y— 


But the stockholders—the vot- 


BIG EXPENSE ing public—insist on a particular 
SETS A BAD man for the job—not anybody. 
EXAMPLE So it is with corporations. 


Doubtless, there are many in- 
dividuals with Jeffersonian instinet who, if elected Presi- 
dent, would abolish all entertainment at the White House 
in these days of mourning and who would select a modest 
home on “S” Street and save the government and the 
taxpayers all the expense of an Executive Mansion. 

But, it will be argued by the stockholders themselves, 
the Presidency requires a certain regal dignity—toreign 
diplomats wouldn't understand; our Presidents deserve 
the comforts and seclusion they are given. Unquestion- 
ably this is true of prosperity days but when a business 
is running billions of dollars in the red, all customs and 
precedents become subject to revision. \n income ot 
$182,000 a year for the personal use of a lresident may 
be a small sum compared to the costs of Buckingham 
Palace but it sets a scale of salaries for private business 
which gives the working men of America something to 
wonder about. It is best to be frank about these matters 
it we are to keep back the tides of communism. 

One of the most difficult things for any man without 
a job to understand is why anyone with a job shouldn't 
be satished with a maximum income of even $100 a week 
or thereabouts. And as for $25,000 or $75,000 these pre- 
sumably are “unconscionable” amounts. Normally such 
items would not be publicly debated. But when the gov 
ernment of the United States seriously undertakes to dis- 
cuss a revision of the salaries of corporation executives 
and points a finger of warning at those incomes which 
run into big figures, then there can be no discrimination— 
even-handed justice requires that the government itself 
give an example of economy which private business would 
then be compelled to follow. 


v 


Many a corporation president 
receiving $10,000 a year probably 
deserves five times that much. If 


OF STATES wg ted apne 
the federal government is to de- 
USURPED? cide that $25,000 is a fair salarv— 


it decided recently that $60,000 was fair for railroad presi 
dents—then why not a minimum wage for corporation 
presidents generally, especially those who are underpaid: 





ARE POWERS 


why not some “equitable readjustments” for the execu- 
tives, too? Where, again, is our sense of humor? 

Such queries lead us into the labyrinth of demagoguery, 
if not political expediency, which may be beginning to 
reveal itself in an otherwise idealistic administration, For 
Whatever may be said about the clumsiness of the New 
Deal, its sincerity of purpose cannot be questioned, its 
fidelity to liberalism and the emancipation of underpaid 
labor is unimpeachable. 

Yet the forward-looking program of business discipline 
set up in the national industrial recovery act is near the 
precipice because the Administration tried to do too much 
in too little time and has brushed aside the square deal in 
favor of grand-stand plays that are supposed to please 
the masses—as if the masses will long be satisfied with 
ere gestures. 

Just why the Administration should now be busving 
itself with the subject of corporation management, thus 
usurping the powers of the several states to regulate cor- 
porate life, is a mystery to many of those observers who 
would like to see the Roosevelt Administration spend 
more of its time on the basic problems that have caused 
so much distress throughout the land instead of worry- 
ing. for instance, about the income of the juvenile motion 
victure stars Whose vouth happens to be their fortune. 


v 
OTHER ISSUES The salaries of corporation 


presidents, even though exces- 
ARE FAR MORE sive, are a mere fly speck in the 
IMPORTANT panorama | of human ile mimas 

which confront us. It it be feared 
that the \dministration has not vet convinced the under- 
dog of a vigilant interest in his behalf then let the record 
of child labor abolished, or sweat shops exterminated, 





or minimum wages fixed, be emblazoned in large letters 
once more, 

What the average man wants, to be sure, is to see the 
whole governmental machine work smoothly toward the 
goal of economic recovery. He wants the people’s money 
handled with more discretion; he dislikes, for example, 
to see a half million of the people's money appropriated 
to improve cemeteries and yet be called “public works”: 
he is anxious to see the government reestablish faith in 
the unit of value whether it is the dollar of old standard 
or new. Above all, the citizen desires labor and capital 
treated fairly but he also hopes the farmer will not remain 
the victim of an economic oppression which breaks his 
back with debt and inadequate prices. 

lor several weeks we have had a contest between two 
theories—the NRA concept of increasing labor expense 
and the AAA plan of raising farm prices. All the corpo- 
ration presidents’ salaries put together would not reveal 
an excess of four or five million dollars a vear—it is a 
mere pittance compared to the extravagance of the Public 
Works Administration which spends that amount every 
few hours. f 
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But there is a far more danger- 


DANGEROUS us principle involved in givi 
ous p ciple olved n giving 

PRINCIPLE the federal government . ‘ee 

iS INVOLVED over the acts of stockholders of 


private corporations. How long 
will investors have contidence in corporations which are 
deprived of the right of choosing a management capable 
of running such corporations? Is the government to de- 
cide what is an efficient or inefficient management? Is 
the government to set the standards of efficieney for exec- 
utives? If it does, then it must set the standards of effici- 
ency for all workmen, including the members of the 
\merican Federation of Labor. The theory that the fed- 
eral government has the right to set maximum as well as 
minimum wages is not new but it is certainly new to the 
American constitutional system. , 

Plenty of legal subterfuges doubtless can be found to 
justify the step—such as regulation of all corporations 
doing an interstate business. These methods of getting 
around the plain meaning of the Constitution have often 
been denounced in decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. But, at least. past generations have at- 
tempted to apply their reforms through specific legisla- 
tion. The present method is apparently to try by means 
of the codes to place a limit on the freedom of action of 
corporations and businesses by invoking vague provisions 
of the national industrial recovery act. Public opinion 
swings quickly and effectively against tyranny whenever 
it lifts a menacing head. The salaries of the corporation 
presidents, whether large or small, will never provoke 
popular tears of sympathy but government interference 
that produces losses in the value of stocks and bonds held 
by the American people who have tried to be thrifty in 
the saving of their money will cause a natural reaction. 
Stockholders have always been able to obtain redress, if 
they wished, against incompetent management. Thev 
have plenty of power and, if not, state laws can increase 
their rights. 
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NOT RIGHT WAY There can be no exaggeration 

of the dangers.that lie in a gov- 
TO RESTORE ernmental policy that would in- 
CONFIDENCE 


tentionally or unintentionally 
disarrange and completely disor- 
ganize the management of American enterprise. Conti- 
dence is never built on such quicksands. And as for the 
prospect of bringing back to America the money that has 
Hed already—these policies announced during the past 
week are not calculated to coax to our shores the timid 
billions of dollars that have gone to Canada and lkurope. 
lf it were not seriously shouted from the tops of news- 
paper pages as the avowed purpose of an Administration 
there might be a temptation to smile at these threats 
against business management and remind ourselves that 
“money trusts” and “malefactors of great wealth” have 
served in the past to enliven the annals of our political 
history without permanent harm to private initiative or 
individual freedom. Ii there is to be a regeneration, how- 
ever, it must come from inside as well as outside the gov- 
ernment. Political parties must clean house and public 
servants give a better accounting of public tunds and a 
better example of efficient management of public affairs 
than we have today in both federal and state govern 
ments. 














